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Broader Research Plan to be Studied—Pres. Kill- 
heffer Re-elected—Philadelphia for Next Meeting 


NCLEMENT weather undoubt- 
edly restricted attendance some- 
what at the 8th annual meeting of 
the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists, held at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., on 
Friday and Saturday of last week, but 





Dr. E. H. Killheffer, Reelected President, 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists 


ipproximately 300 of its 1400 mem- 
bers were present, and in its compre- 
hensiveness and in the interest and 
discussion it aroused, the program was 
one of the best that has ever been pre- 
sented. Of all the textile associations 
this has been the most active since its 
inception in scientific technical 
research work and further notable 
.ccomplishments were reported by Dr. 
Louis A. Olney, chairman of the 
research committee, and by the various 
research sub-committees. For some- 
time plans for the broadening of this 
work have been considered by the asso- 


ciation, and at the final session of the 
Providence meeting, President Killhef- 
fer stated that he would appoint in the 
near future a general committee con- 
sisting of members of the association 
and other leading factors in the indus- 
try to study and develop a broader 
plan of fundamental and applied 
research for the association. 
Most Officers Re-elected 

The election of officers and coun- 
cilors at the Saturday afternoon meet- 
ing resulted as follows: President, 
E. H. Killheffer, Newport Chemical 
Works, Passaic, N. J.; vice-presidents, 
Walter S. Williams, Mt. Hope Finish- 
ing Co., North Dighton, Mass., and 
P. J. Wood, Oriental Silk Printing 
Co., Haledon, N. J.; treasurer, Win- 
throp C. Durfee, Boston, Mass. ; 
tary, Alexander Morrison, assistant 
chemist, American Woolen Co., And- 


secre- 





Walter S. Williams, Reelected Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists 


over, Mass.; Councilors, William R. 
Moorehouse, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., New York City, and Dr. 
W. M. Scott, Munsell Color Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. All of these were 
re-elections excepting, P. J. Wood, 
who succeeded Joseph F. X. Harold, 
New York City, and Alexander Mor- 
rison, who succeeded Walter E. Had- 
ley, Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., 


had held that 


organization of the 


since the 
and 
who felt obliged to refuse re-nomina- 


who office 


association 


tion on account of pressure of other 
work. The Councilors whose terms did 
not expire at this meeting are as fol- 


lows: Ralph F. Culver, B. F. Phette- 





P. J. Wood, 


American Association of Textile Chem- 


Elected Vice-President, 


ists and Colorists, Who Was 
master at Annual Banquet 


T oast- 


place, George A. Moran and Hugh 
Christison. 

Notable Features of Meeting 

The meetings were featured by a 
superabundance of technical papers 
and entertainment and the opportunity 
for social intercourse which, by a large 
proportion of the members is con- 
sidered one of the most important fea- 
tures of the meetings, was seriously 
curtailed, excepting for those who 
remained for the banquet Saturday 
evening, or cut some of the technical 
sessions. So much time was consumed 
in reading the 16 excellent papers 
scheduled for the three sessions de- 


voted to such subjects that compara- 
tively little time was available for dis- 
cussion even though each of the ses- 
sions was extended considerably be- 
yond the scheduled time. In addition 
there was the usual business meeting 
of the association Saturday morning 
including election of officers, reports 
of officers and of numerous research 
and other committees, to say nothing 
of the interesting demonstration of the 
*“Launder- 


association mascot, the 


ometer.” 
An interesting variation of usual 
convention programs was that in- 


troduced Friday evening when enter- 
tainment features 
between the 


were sandwiched 


technical 


reading of 





Winthrop C. Durfee, Reelected Treasurer, 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists 

papers. With technical papers con- 

fined to half of the subjects listed at 

the Providence meeting everything of 
vital importance could have been 
covered and there would have been 
ample time for discussion, which, by 
the way, this association indulges in 
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to a than the 


textile organization. 


greater extent average 
associa- 
brought the 
vice president 


fhe annual dinner of the 


tion Saturday evening 
convention to a close, 


is J Wood acting 


having Hon. James E. 


as toastmaster and 
Dunne, mayor 
of Providence, and Richard Watrous, 
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the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce, as guests. The latter 
and Pres. Killheffer and past president 
Olney were the only speakers at the 
banquet in vein and their 
remarks were brief, the whole evening 
being given over to entertainment and 
social intercourse. 


secretary ot 


serious 


Papers and Entertainment Friday 


A! THOUGH there were meetings 
Oot 


f council and research commit- 
tees during Friday afternoon, the first 


session for the general membership 


riday evening This was 


{lex 


can 


Vorrison, Elected Secretary, Ameri- 


{ssociation of Textile Chemists 


and Colorists 


1 by Dr. E. H 


sociation, 


Killheffer, presi 


who wel 
and in 


vice-presi- 


aent oO! the as 
members briefly 
troduced W. S. Williams, 


dent, as chairman of the session. 


Solvents in Soap 
The first papet “Solvents in 
Soap and Their Subsequent Effect on 


Was 


the Properties ol Soap Solutions,” by 
R. W. Jaeger of the Armour Soap 
Works. “Much has appeared in the 
literature within the past few years,” 
said Mr. Jaeger, “particularly that 
from foreign sources, on the relative 
advantages of various soap and solv- 
ent mixtures as compounds to be 
used for the scouring of textile 
fabrics. A true nomenclature for 
such mixtures vague in 
of the fact that some of 
called solvents are only 
soap stock fatty 
water soluble, a third group is soluble 
in all proportions in both, and there 
is still another grouping that has a 
limited solubility in 
Our ’ 


seems view 

these so- 
soluble in 
others 


acids, are 


soap solutions. 
confined to 


the use of hexaline, methylhexaline, 


experiments were 
and commercial pine oil; and only the 
function that these materials have in 
an experimental scouring system. 

Mr. ex- 


plained, that incorporating these sol 


It was Jaeger 


found, 


vents into soda base soaps was not 


practicable. Combination with potash 


cold-made soaps was found much 
more satisfactory, although yielding 
jels of fairly high viscosity. A small 





spiral crutch of 60-Ilb. 
used for investigational work. 

“With regard to the amounts of 
solvents practical to use in a soit 
soap,” continued Mr. Jaeger, “it was 
found that very good potash-soap jels 
resulted from a 60 to 70% anhydrous 
soap content, titer 24°C., 
in addition 5 to 
mixed 


charge was 


containing 
single or 
concentration. It was 
impractical to extend beyond this 


15% of 
solvent 
amount of soap and solvent and yet 
carry a sufficiently high soap content, 
due to the incorporation of moisture 
necessary to dissolve the solid caustic 
potash and cost preventing the use of 


additional solvents \s the 


amount 
of solvent was increased, the con 
sistency of the resultant soaps was 


thinned in proportion. It was also 


found that smaller amounts of sol- 
vent facilitated increased soil removal, 
which was quite contrary to our ex 





Walter E. Hadley, Retiring Secretary, 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists 


pectations ; also that a mixture of two 
solvents had a superiority over either 
one alone 

‘As it is quite commonly agreed 
that the valuation of one or the com- 
parison of several different detergent 
agents cannot be determined accu- 
rately and properly by such criteria 
as suds, lathering properties, carbon 
black numbers, surface tension meas- 
urements, and such, it was decided to 
attempt a washing tests 
under similar conditions on the same 
material with the 
under consideration.” 


series of 


various samples 

The following are the conclusions 
drawn up by Mr. Jaeger: “(1) The 
rate of boil-off is decreased in direct 
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proportion to the solvent content when 
used in amounts above 7 to 10%. (2) 
The handle of finished material has 
no advantage over that scoured with- 
out solvents. (3) The slaziness of 
silk knit material is slightly increased. 
(4) The tendency of the soap solvent 
solution to lower surface tension is 
somewhat retarded.” 

The discussion which followed Mr. 
Jaeger’s paper was concerned largely 
with the manner in which the fabrics 
used in the tests were previously 
soiled. G. Low felt that distilled 
water, instead of Chicago tap water, 
should have been used for compara- 
tive results. The effect of the mechan- 
ical action of the washing machine 
due to its speed was also considered 
an important factor in the tests. 

Magic and Cellulose 

Following this discussion, a presti- 
digitator, Friskella, introduced as “the 
man of magic, direct from London 
music halls,” entertained the assembly 
with a sleight-of-hand performance. 

The second paper, “Cellulose and 
Its Importance to the Textile Indus- 
try,” by Dr. 4.4. 
research chemist, was interesting but 
Dr. Jackson 
pointed out how cellulose is used by 
textile mills in 


Jackson, consulting 


quite general in nature. 


a great many forms, 
such as cotton, rayon, wood tanks, 
pulp paper, labels, paste, ete. He 
dealt particularly with the use and 


possible greater adaptation of hull 
fiber and linters, explaining how they 
are now used in the manufacture of 
explosives, lacquers, insulation, collo- 


dion, films, bakelite, linoleum, etc. He 
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discussed briefly the various textile 
fibers composed of cellulose, and 
emphasized particularly the advan- 
tages of and possibilities in ramie and 
pita. 
This 


paper was followed by a 
singing 


and dancing entertainment 
provided by four young ladies from 
a vaudeville bureau. 


Aktivin 

“Treatment of Wool with Active 
Chlorine in an Organic Carrier,” by 
G. L. Armour of the American Ani- 
line Products, Inc., was the fina 
paper of the evening. Mr. Armou: 
began his remarks by defining Aktivii 
as sodium paratoluenesulphonchlora 
mide. It is a white powder, he said 
soluble in water, non-poisonous, with 
a slight chlorine-like odor. It is 
neutral compound and very stable i: 
solution. 

As a solubilizer for starch, Aktivin 
saves five or six hours in kier boil 
ing, said Mr. Armour. 
and_ bleach 
same time. 


It will desiz: 
fibers at th 
Vat dyeings are claimed 
to be fully oxidized in a few minute 
by a bath in an Aktivin 
with a better white 
Aktivin on wool 

affinity for dyestuffs and prevent: 
felting and shrinking—acting simi 
larly to chlorine, but without objec 
tionable fumes. Mr. Armour outlined 
several methods of application t 


vegetable 


solution 
than if aired 
affords greate: 


wool. 

This paper was followed by anothe: 
singing and dancing act, which con 
pleted the day’s activities. 


Saturday Morning Session 


HE Saturday morning session was 
held in the ball in order to 
the attendance 
which had caused considerable conges- 


room 
accommodate large 
tion in the smaller room the evening 
before. Dr. E. H. Killheffer presided 
on this occasion. 

A. R. Thompson of the Rohm & 
Haas Co. presented the first paper, 
entitled, “New Method for Bleaching 





Walter M. Scott, Elected a Councilor, 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists 


and Mercerizing Cotton Piece Goods 
Containing Vat and Sulphur Colors 
by the Use of Kieropon.” Mr. 
Thompson said in part: 

“The principle governing the appli- 
cation and results obtained by bleach- 
ing colored-stripe material by the use 


of Kieropon remains practically un 
changed, but there are several im- 
portant additional uses of Kieropon 
which have been discovered recently. 
The regular caustic-soda boil fol- 
lowed by the chlorine bleach is still 
the most economical method for 
bleaching white goods; and, with the 
use of Kieropon to protect the colors, 
in the caustic-soda treatment, it is 
now the cheapest and safest method 
for bleaching vat-dyed material in 
solid colors or colored stripes. The 
continuous boiling-out process of 
passing the goods open width through 
the caustic-soda-Kieropon solution at 
a temperature ranging from 180 to 
212° F. and then squeezing the excess 
liquor from the material and allowing 
it to steep for six to fourteen hours in 
a wooden box, concrete pit, or iron 
kier is still the most popular and eco- 
nomical method. 

“The Kieropon protects the vat and 
naphthol colors from bleeding while 
the colored-stripe material is in con- 
tact with the caustic soda solution; 
and of course these colors are fast to 
the chlorine bleach and _ subsequent 
operations. It is possible to use 
Naphthol Reds to replace Turkey-red 
when using the Kieropon-chloriné 
bleach. 

Liquor May Be Used Again 

“The caustic-Kieropon liquor whic) 
is left over from one run can be save 
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in a reservoir tank and used over again 
the next day or several days after, by 
building it back to the original 
strength with caustic soda and Kiero- 
pon.” Mr. Thompson presented two 
formulas which illustrated the various 
steps in the process. “There are a 
few cases where it is advantageous to 
put the goods in a kier and circulate 
the caustic-Kieropon solution for sev- 
eral hours. This method of handling 
the Kieropon process is useful for 
bleaching terry towels, etc., where 
little or no tension should ever be 
applied to the goods. When using 
caustic solutions of higher strength, it 
is necessary to use more Kieropon to 
protect the colors. When it is possible 
to obtain the proper bottom at a 
temperature of about 180° F., it is 
possible to use less Kieropon to pro- 
tect the colors. 

“It is possible and safe to use the 
peroxide bleaching bath at 200 to 
210° F. when it contains about 1/10 
of 1% of Kieropon (based on weight 
of goods), because the stable oxidiz- 
ing properties of the Kieropon remain 
to protect the vat colors in the hot 
ilkaline bath after the peroxide is ex- 
hausted. The addition of about three 
pounds of Kieropon per too U. S. 
gallons of mercerizing-strength caustic 
liquor will permit mercerizing goods 
containing vat or sulphur colors, 
stripe or solid shades, without affect- 
ing the color. 

“The use of Kieropon as a resist 
offers a very interesting and fertile 
field for investigation in order to pro- 
the on the fastest 
type of vat colors and at a very much 
reduced cost. The steaming operation 
is generally required 
the Kieropon 


duce same effect 


which is not 


necessary in resist 
process. 

have been made as to 
whether this product could be used to 


“Inquiries 
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protect the colors from 
laundry processes. It is very possible 
that a satisfactory method could be 
worked out for giving a short caustic- 
soda-Kieropon boil to very dirty and 
stained towels and sheets, etc., 
hotels, dining rooms, hospitals, 


bleeding in 


from 


Cte... 


where the fabrics might have been 
misused.” 
In the discussion which followed 


Mr. Thompson’s paper, it was ex- 
plained by P. H. Del Plaine of the 
Rohm & Haas Co. that Kieropon is 
a mixture of cresols and phenols. It 
stabilizer, reacting before the 
colors and preventing a reducing ac- 
tion. Mr. Thompson explained that 
the Kieropon acts as a safety valve in 
peroxide bleaching in event that the 
peroxide becomes exhausted. It can- 
not be used on wool, because of its 
tendency to stain animal fiber. 


is. a 


Hydrogen Peroxide Bleach 
The next 
Smolens_ of 


paper was by H. C 
the Buffalo Electro 
Chemical Co., Inc., and was entitled, 
“The Bleaching of Cotton Goods in 
Kiers with Hydrogen Peroxide.” Mr. 
Smolens stated that the money value 
of the peroxide bleach had been de- 
termined by laboratory tests in many 
but that there existed 
siderable doubt as to its suitability for 
alkaline 
peroxide solution makes it possible fon 
the process to compete with chlorine, 
declared Mr. Smolens. The 
weight is under two per cent, he 
pointed out, which means that natural 
oils and waxes are not removed, but 
are bleached instead. This saving 
pays for the process, he declared. 
Three essential chemicals for the 
modern process are hydrogen per- 
oxide, caustic soda, and a buffer for 
the caustic—usually silicon soda. A\l- 
though the ordinary kier is not ideal, 
it can be adapted for the 


places, con- 


large-scale application. An 


loss of 


purpose. 
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There must be provision for thorough 
boiling, positive circulation and pene 


No pres 


tration, and proper venting 


sure can be permitted, or the goods 
will have to be removed with a 
shovel. Exhaustion need not occur 
before 10 or 15 hrs. 

Djrect steam is quick and_ con- 


venient for venting and thereby re- 


moving the pockets of gas which pre- 
vent penetration of bleach liquor and 
cause irregular results. Repiping will 
reduce the time for penetration. The 
goods are not weighted down but are 
allowed to rise as high as possible. 
When the goods drop back it shows 
Mr. 
Smolens explained the one-boil pro- 


cess for goods of loose structure and 


the kier liquor has been used up. 


soft yarn, and the two-boil process for 
hard-twisted tightly 
The cost of the bleach in both 
cases is about one-half cent per pound, 
averaging about the the 


goods of yarn 


woven. 


Same as 


Pe ey Cp alea! 


Oct 


ean 
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chlorine bleach. Mr. Smolens spoke 


very enthusiastically about the per- 


oxide bleach. It does not affect the 


structure of the fiber, he declared, and 
there is less tendency to make oxveel- 
lulose. 

Mr. Smolens declared, in the dis- 


cussion which followed his paper, that 


he has made comparative tests be- 
tween the two bleaches and confirmed 
his statements many times. 
Rubberized Cloth 

The final paper of the morning ses 
sion was “Manufacture of Rubberized 
Cloth and Attendant Dyed Cloth 
Problems,” by S. C. Byam of the Du 
Pont Co. Mr. Byam said in part: 

“The 


remarkable growth in the rub 
herizing 


industry hinges upon the rain 
coat and sport coat business, and is due 
to better and more attractive rubber coat 
s, to up-to-date and modish styling 
of garments, and to suitable fabrics. In 
considering these three factors, on which 
clothing depends, 


the rubber industry 


we as rubberizers can control only one 

that of applying the rubber to the 
fabric. We exert as much influence as 
we can on the apparel manufacturers by 
attempting to guide their style trend 
and by producing for them the attrac- 
tively colored long wearing materials 
they use The third factor belongs to 
the textile people and we are now get- 
ting help from the interested track 
groups by suggesting through our pro 
posed specifications our requirements 
and our reasons for them. 

“The general requirements for fabrics 
for this business are similar to those 


for general proofing, and it is out 


offer 


hope 
eventually to standard 
tions for them. 

“An ‘allied 


fabrics is 


specinca 
product to rubberized 
material, 
upholstery and 
This industry 
problems similar in many 
with regard to fabric 
In 1927 pyroxylin coated 
used nearly thirty-three 
yards of fabrics and in 1928 


pyroxylin coated 


used for auto topping, 


many special articles. 


again has 
respects to ours 
requirements. 
manufacturers 
million 


Members of American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists Assembled at Their Annual Banquet in Providence, Dec. 8 
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will probably consume nearly forty mil- 
lion yards. 

“Other coated textile industries like 
oil cloth and tarpaulin manufacturers 
use much material, though we have no 
figures available regarding them It is 
apparent, however, that the textile in- 
dustry sells a tremendous yardage to 
the coating manufacturers and that it is 
highly desirable to know as much as 
possible about the special requirements 





of the various groups. 


“In applying tests to assure thi 


qual- 
ity of the 


finished product one should, 


of course, make use of those affecting 


raw materials. The tests for impurities 


in compounding ingredients are too well 
known, besides being irrelevant to this 
discussion, to mention, but it would not 


be well to avoid mentioning testing 
dyed fabrics for dangerous chemicals. 
“It is 


salts 


generally known 
accelerate to an 


that 
unusual 
rubber and 
fabrics to be 


copper 
extent, 
their pres- 
rubberized 


the oxidation of 


ence may 


with impunity. De- 
composition of rubber due to the action 
of copper is extremely unpleasant from 


not he tolerated 


a sales, as well as from a_ technical 
point of view. Even small amounts of 
copper present in dyed fabrics will 
cause decomposition, C, O. Weber 
claiming that as little as 0.01% will 
cause deterioration lhe  rubberizer 
must go tar below this figure for his 
maximum tolerance of copper, 0.005% 
not being too small for this limit. It 
usually has been proofing practice to 


reject fabrics showing a qualitative test 


for copper by the simple nitric acid 
ammonia method, but as this test is not 
sensitive to 0.005% copper, it is con 
sidered more desirable and safer to 
determine copper by the quantitative 
colorimetric method. The action of the 
copper 1s considered to be catalytic t 


the production of SO, with the following 


formation ot 


sulfuric acid which is so 


deadly to. rubber. It 


speed up the rate of 


also seems to 
oxidation of the 
rubber with the result that decomposi- 


tion sets in 


“While we been more concerned 
with copper on account of its prevalence 


earlier than it should. 


have 


m-dyed goods, manganese, chromium, 
iron and other heavy metals exert 
undesirable effects similarly on rubber 


and must not be present in dyed fabrics. 
Manganese is more active than copper, 
though fortunately less common. Record 
is at hand of the presence of manganese 
in gray goods, doubtless having come 
from washing water purified by per- 
manganate. We are beginning to con- 
sider iron as an injurious chemical 
which should be prohibited in fabrics 
to be rubberized and it is thought that 
its elimination will constitute no great 
hardship for the dyers and _ finishers. 
Combinations of iron, manganese and 
copper seem to be more harmful than a 
single ingredient itself unless in excess, 
and it behooves the rubberizer carefully 
to check his fabrics for this chemical if 
he wishes to produce the 
materials his trade demands. 


long aging 

“Tests for these ingredients are being 
worked out and will be supplied with 
any specification eventually adopted, but 
will be based on standard methods of 
quantitative analysis modified to be as 
simple and accurate as possible. The 
oxygen bomb test for quality which is 
discussed later furnishes very definite 
evidence of the effect of copper, etc., in 
fabric or rubber. 

“Tests on finished product must. in- 
clude tensile strength, 
sistance, toughness of 
determined — by 


hydrostatic re- 
rubber film as 
mechanical scrubbing, 
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edge cracking, accelerated aging and 
such others as a particular need might 
require. Tensile strength of finished 
product is uusally important regardless 
of the use the material will undergo. 
With single textures it may be consid- 
ered that the raw gray goods strength 
is practically the same as that of the 
dyed rubberized fabric. With double 
textures it is usually slightly higher on 
the combined product than the sum of 
the strengths of the two fabrics in the 
gray. Knowledge of the strength of the 
material as well as the strength require- 
ment for the service intended is essential. 

“Resistance to water pressure is, of 
course, an effective measure of the usu- 
ally necessary waterproof quality of 
a rubberized fabric and its determina- 
tion is simple with a standard testing 
machine similar to the Mullin Tester 
for bursting paper. Edge cracking can 
be determined by hanging a strip of rub- 
berized fabric over a sharp edge under 
constant tension and permitting weather 
exposure or accelerated aging to do its 
work at the same time and is a test 
which will provide much valuable infor- 
mation regarding the flexibility of a 
compound, The “scrub” test which sim- 
ilates the action of rubbing the coating 
surfaces against each other gives a meas- 
ure of the toughness or abrasive resist- 
ance of the compounds. 

The use of the oxygen bomb method 
of accelerated aging is rapidly supplant- 
ing all other methods in the proofing as 
well as the entire rubber industry. The 
drastic effect of oxygen at 300 pound 
pressure and 70 degrees centigrade on 
rubber is showing up degrees of quality 
not realized previously. It is clear that 
the actual ratio of bomb aging to normal 
life is of less importance than the estab- 
lished fact that details of compounding, 
effect of accelerators and colors and ex- 
tent of cure show their relations to the 
life of the goods when exposed to bomb 
conditions. It seems safer, after one 
has had experience with bomb aging, to 
assume that material which stands ten 
days’ exposure in the bomb is definitely 
and radically better in aging quality 
than if the material becomes visibly and 
adversely effected in five days.” 

Business Meeting 

The next feature on the 
was the business meeting, 
over by Dr. Killheffer. 

\W. H. Cady reported that the fol- 
lowing papers delivered during the 
past year had received the prize 
awards given by the association for 
excellence: First prize, “The Use of 
the Spectrophotometer in the Dyestuff 
Industry,” by Carl Z. Draves; second 


program 
presided 


prize, “Methods of Testing Sulphon- 
ated Castor Oils for the Determina- 
tion of Their Fatty Content,” by 
Professor Albert H. Grimshaw; third 
prize, “Some Methods of Handling 
Cotton-and-Rayon Piece Goods,” by 
J. F. Warner; fourth prize, “Practical 
Textile Microscopy,” by Edward R. 
Schwarz. : 

Walter E. Hadley read the secre- 
tary’s and treasurer’s reports for the 
year, pointing out that the member- 
ship of the association has increased 
considerably since last December. 

Dr. Louis A. Olney, head of the 
chemistry department at Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute, made his report as chair- 
man of the research committee. He 
stated that standard tests had been 
established for fastness to crocking, 
stoving, degumming, crabbing, steam- 
ing, and decatizing. He explained 
that a new machine for testing fast- 
ness to washing, known as_ the 
Launder-Ometer, had been developed 
through the cooperation of the Bureau 
of Standards, and plated on the mar- 
ket. One of these machines was on 
display near the speaker’s table, and 
was demonstrated by W. D. Appel, of 
the Bureau of Standards, and W. C. 
Smith, research associate at the 
Bureau for the A. A. T. C. C. It 
is expected that this machine will also 
be useful for testing sulphur and vat 
dyes. 

Dr. Olney outlined some of the fu- 
ture plans of the research committee. 
It is intended to standardize dye 
samples in regard to fastness to light 
and washing and to classify dyestuffs 
according to fastness. It is hoped 
eventually to establish a research 
laboratory. An immediate activity of 
the committee will be a thorough sur- 
vey of the committee’s possibilities 
and proposed development. Literature 
is to be collected on all textile 
chemistry and dyeing subjects. At- 
tention will be given to the matters 
brought up by Mr. Byam in his paper 
delivered the same morning. 

G. A. Moran reported for the fast- 
ness to washing sub-committee. Dr. 
W. M. Scott made his report on the 
study of fastness of dyed silk. W. H. 
Cady reported on the progress of the 
light-fastness committee. He referred 
to the Fugitometer, a light-fastness 
tester which controls humidity. 


Saturday Afternoon Session 


HE Saturday morning session of 

the association was so crowded 
with business that three of the five 
papers scheduled had to be taken up 
in the afternoon with the result that 
there was a more or less hurried read- 
ing on no less than nine different sub- 
jects, without opportunity for any dis- 
cussion. The afternoon session opened 
at 1:50 P. M.,. Dr. E. H. Killheffer 


presiding. 


Potash vs. Soda Soaps 


W. N. Bray of the Proctor & 
Gamble Co. opened this session with 
an extemporaneous address on potash 
and soda soaps, the relative values of 
which in the wool industry had been 


for a number of years a matter of 
considerable discussion. In the investi- 
gations conducted four general lines 
had been followed: (1) solubility; 
(2) hydrolisis; (3) rinsibility; (4) 
stability toward rancibility. By all 
these tests the superior value of the 
soda soap had been established, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bray. The strong 
belief in the value of potash soap both 
at home and abroad had apparently 
been based on tradition and unsup- 
ported by evidence. Claims for the 
potash soap had no scientific founda- 
tion. It had, however, to be taken 
into account that differences in the fat 
and oil stocks, were at times of much 
more importance than the nature of 
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the alkali used, which rarely ran over 
10% oi the total soap. Summing up 
Mr. Bray stated that sodium oleate had 
shown itself superior to potassium 
oleate for general use in the wool in- 
dustry. 

He was followed by M. L. Griffin 
who discussed “De-watering and Dry- 
ing in Some Manufacturing Pro- 
cesses.” Mr. Griffin referred to the 
three fundamental methods of remov- 
ing moisture from raw stock and fin- 
ished materials: air drying, drying at 
high temperatures and vacuum dry- 
ing. The fundamental question in all 
cases was that of removing a maxi- 
mum quantity of water in a uniform 
manner. He discussed rather fully 
the function of squeeze rolls in the 
mercerizing process giving the results 
of research he had made on the char- 
acter of the covering whether rubber 
or otherwise. The underlying prin- 
ciples of mechanical drying were also 
discussed by Mr. Griffin in a highly 
technical manner. Economies in 
steam consumption were covered in 
another section of this paper. 

Use of Indigosol 

“Application of Indigosols in Print- 
ing” was then brought to the attention 
of the meeting by W. H. Cotton of 
the General Dyestuff Corp. who in an 
able and enthusiastic address held the 
attention of the two or three hundred 
chemists and colorists present. This 
talk was illustrated by a number of 
printed fabrics which Mr. Cotton had 
procured in Europe and the unusual 
applause that followed the conclusion 
of this talk indicated that he had made 
out a good case for this remarkable 
line of acid colors. Indigosols possess 
the same fastness as the vat colors 
from which they have been formed 
but are brighter. They are water 
soluble colors which allow of combi- 


nation with other colors. They are 
particularly applicable to discharge 
and resist work and can also be 


printed along with aniline black. How 
to resist an aniline black with an 
indigosol, and apparently impossible 
operation, was explained in detail. 
The application of these colors to arti- 
ficial. silk fibers concluded Mr. Cot- 
ton’s illuminating address. 
Fiber Cross-Sectioning 

“The Cvoss Sectioning of Textiles” 
was the subject of closely written and 
highly technical paper presented by 
Arthur K. Johnson of Cheney Bros. 
He discussed the general principle of 
cross-sectioning textile fibers for 
microscopic research work, referring 
té moisture conditions, use of color in 
differentiating the several fibers, the 
necessity for a binding medium, 
usually a solution of collodion, and 
the necessity for an accurate plane of 
cut. Much benefit could be obtained 
by the textile trade from a more com- 
mon and more widely diversified ap- 
plication of sectioning and subsequent 
microscopical study of fibers, yarns, 
and fabrics. 


Cotton Fabric Shrinkage 
Shrinkage of cotton cloth, an im- 
portant question to manufacturers of 
underwear, shirtings and collars was 
discussed by H. D. Clayton of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. Less attention 
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was paid by mill and textile finishers 
to this important question than might 
be supposed, although according to 
Mr. Clayton, the average finishing 
plants finished to a gain of approxi- 
mately 3% in the fabric. <A great 
variety exists in the various finish- 
ing operations of producing mills and 
lack of uniformity in shrinkage be- 
comes at times a difficult problem for 
shirt and collar manufacturers in par- 
ticular. The chief problem is to have 
a uniform shrinkage in the several ply 


materials. Shrink is almost entirely 
lengthwise in the fabric. Wide dif- 
ferences in laundry methods also 


complicate the problem which is em- 
phasized by an insistent demand by 
the public for garments and collars 
that do not shrink, 


Sulphur Blue Dyeing 

Walter F. Haskell of the Dana 
Warp Mills, of long and varied ex- 
perience in the dyeing and coloring 
of textiles, discussed in an informal 
paper the “Problems in Dyeing Sul- 
phur Blues.” He referred to himself 
as a practical dyer of the old school 
and related his personal experiences in 
getting the best results on this class 
of colors both on the raw stock and 
in yarn dyeing. Some 47 of these 
blues are on the market and the dyer 
has a considerable field for experi- 
ment in selecting the best blue for 
his particular purpose and by some 
satisfactory after-treatment of in- 
creasing its fastness and brilliancy. 

Southern Dyeing Efficiency 

The dyed fabric display par excel- 
lence was that shown by Prof. Albert 
H. Grimshaw of the North Carolina 
State College. A couple of ushers 
brought in a table loaded up with an 
immense variety of all kinds and 
types of yarns and fabrics and during 
the course of his address Prof. Grim- 
shaw mentioned the makers of the 
various machinery that had been used, 
as well as the names of a number of 
southern mills producing the fabrics. 
It was decidedly a southern discussion, 
but furnished great interest to the 
many northern men present. At the 
close of the talk, President Killheffer 
arose and with a twinkle in his eye 
asked for a bid on the collection. Prof. 
Grimshaw showed especial pleasure in 
displaying the samples of dyeing done 
by the students in his school, offering 
for inspection rugs, bed spreads, stock- 
ings, blankets, and scarfs, stock dyed, 
printed and piece dyed. 

Color Science For Textiles 

Dr. W. M. Scott of the Munsell 
Color Co., Inc., used lantern slides 
very effectively in elucidating “Color 
Science Applied to Textiles.” A 
small percentage of the audience only 
could see and appreciate the complex 
curves and graphs thrown on the 
screen. The story as unfolded by Dr. 
Scott was evidently the product of 
sustained research dealing with intrin- 
sic color values. Hues, color values 
and color chroma were handled with 
ease by Dr. Scott, but the paper as a 
whole would require a thorough study 
to absorb its real value to the color 
industry at its producing and consum- 
ing points. It was interesting, how- 
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ever, to note that credit was given to 
Sir Isaac Newton’s discovery of the 
spectrum as furnishing the basis for 
the line of investigation being under- 
taken by Dr. Scott and other color 
experts. 

Need of Research Emphasized 

“The Effect of pH in Scouring and 
Dyeing Rayon” was _ illustrated by 
Prof. Charles E. Mullins of the Clem- 
son College, Clemson, S. C., who dis- 
played a large assortment of skeins, 
dyed with approximately one-quarter 
of one per cent of dyestuff with 
varying degrees of pH and temper- 
ature. For the information of the 
non-technical reader it may be said 
that pH refers to the alkalinity or 
acidity as the case may be of the dye- 
bath in which the materials are im- 
mersed. Prof. Mullins managed to 
evolve some rather revolutionary re- 
sults which were of considerable in- 
terest to the members present partic- 
ularly interested in the coloring of 
the various makes of rayon either 
alone or in conjunction with cotton. 
It was conceded, however, in the body 
of the paper that the experiments 


were offered as suggestions for fur- 
ther research rather than furnishing 
well-established Results 
reached by experimentation with two 


conclusions. 





Dr. Louis A. Olney, Chairman of Re- 
search Committee, American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


or three colors in very light shades 
might be of doubtful value applied to 
other colors or even when the origi- 
nal colors used by Dr. Mullin were 
absorbed in larger quantities for the 
production of darker shades. 


Large Attendance at Banquet 


HE association banquet, which was 

the closing feature of the conven- 
tion and was staged in the grand ball- 
room of the Biltmore Saturday even- 
ing, was attended by a little more 
than 300 members and guests, and ex- 
cepting for the brief addresses of 
President Killheffer and former-Presi- 
dent Louis A. Olney, was devoid of 
a serious note. The committee in 
charge of the banquet consisted of 
Ralph F. Culver, chairman; Allison 
R. Fletcher and Robert K. Lyon. 
John Hutton, chairman Rhode Island 
section of the association, introduced 
Vice-President P. J. Wood as toast- 
master and seated with them at the 
head table were President Killheffer, 
past-President Olney, Vice-President 
Williams, former Vice-President Har- 
old, former-Secretary Hadley, Wal- 
ter C, Durfee, acting treasurer, Mayor 
James E. Dunne of Providence, Rich- 
ard Watrous, secretary Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, and the two 
entertainers, Geoffrey O’Hara and 
Malcolm MacGregor. 

Toastmaster Wood proved himself 
to be a past master in the art of han- 
dling a function of this character, 
starting by dividing the audience into 
sections and obliging them to hum an 
accompaniment to what he called the 
“Swedish Anthem,” the air of which 
he carried; then in order to make 
everyone feel as much at ease as does 
the toastmaster before he is intro- 
duced, he stated that he would call 
upon 10 members of the association 
at some time during the evening for 
one minute speeches on any subject 
they cared to select, but he never 
carried out his threat. Before he 
introduced the first speaker he told a 
number of stories and seemed to have 
an inexhaustible store ready to meet 
any emergency. Mayor Dunne of 
Providence, who welcomed the associ- 
ation to the city, and expressed the 


hope that they would come back fre- 
quently, admitted that he had spent 
IO years as a chemical salesman, and 
was uncertain as to whether his audi 
ence ought to sympathize with him 
for abandoning that line for the may- 
oralty or vice-versa. 
Killheffer For Broader Research 
The greater part of the address of 
President Killheffer, who was the 
next speaker, was devoted to a plea 
for the broadening of the research 
program of the association to include 
fundamental as well as applied re- 
search. First, however, he paid a 
tribute to the council and present re- 
search committee of the association, 
asking each member of them who was 
present to stand so that the audience 
could see the men responsible for the 
association’s accomplishments. They 
were given a generous round of ap- 
plause, but it was directed as much to 
President Killheffer as to them. 
Continuing, Dr. Killheffer stated 
that the questionnaire regarding the 
establishment of an active and per- 
manent research bureau, adequately 
financed, demonstrated that it was fa- 
vored by a large majority of the mem- 
bership, although a few seemed to 
think that it was a dyestuff manufac- 
turer’s proposition. He admitted that 
there might be some basis for such 
suspicion because of the fact that he 
had suggested the idea, but declared 
that it was ridiculous and had no basis 
in fact. He said that fundamental re- 
search is the greatest single need of 
the textile industry and that it should 
be approached from the standpoint of 
the textile industry as a whole. Since 
previous efforts of the association to 
define and agree upon a specific plan 
had been unsuccessful he stated that 
he would take the responsibility in the 
near future of appointing a general 
committee to study and solve the prob- 
lem, this committee to be made up of 


ur 
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the leading men of the industry from 
within and outside of the association. 
In closing, President Killheffer paid a 
glowing tribute to retiring secretary, 
Walter E. Hadley, who had held that 
office ever since the formation of the 
association, stating that a suitable 
testimonial would be presented to him 
in the near future as a token of the 
high esteem in which he is held by 
President Killheffer 
also made official announcement of the 
selection of Philadelphia for the an- 
nual the 
1920. 
Dr. Olney Talks on Bookmaking 
Following a half hour of stories, 
song and instrumental music by Geof- 
frey O’Hara, author of many popu- 
lar songs, and a brief talk by Richard 
Watrous, secretary of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, former presi- 
dent, Louis A. Olney also demon- 
strated his ability as a reconteur, but 
devoted the major part of his talk to a 
review of the forthcoming annual year 
book of the association, its importance 
to the organization both because of its 


the association. 


meeting of association in 


contents and the revenue accruing 
therefrom, and complimenting the 


publication’s committee for the excel- 
lence of their work, and thanking ad- 
vertisers for their patronage. The 
new volume will contain something 
over 300 pages, of which between 50 
and 60 will be devoted to reports of 
the research committee, and it is hoped 
to have the volume in the hands of 
members within the next two weeks. 


Silk Travelers’ Elect William H. 
Yelland, President 

William H. Yelland, of Yelland & 
Roethgen, Inc., was reelected presi- 
dent of the Silk Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., at the annual election held 
Thursday night of last week at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. 
followed by a dinner. 

The full slate, as presented by the 
nominating committee, was elected by 
unanimous ballot, the officers for the 
ensuing year including, in addition to 
Mr. Yelland: First vice-president, 
Frederick H. Tims, General Silk Im- 
porting Co.; vice-president, 
Charles H. Newcombe, Lyons Piece 
Dye Works; secretary, H. W. Smith, 
Clifford & Lawton; treasurer, William 
C. Leopoldt. 

The board of governors for a term 
of three years includes the following: 
A. C. Carper, Tom M. Jardine, 
M. Jj. K. Reilly, Andrew L. 
Courter, Sidney Moritz and Arthur 
C. Wolff. 

The association also went on rec- 
ord as being willing to aid all needy 
members who may apply for hospital 
attention. 

Chris Adams, the chairman of the 
“pep” committee, presented a report 
on group insurance. He stated that 
the committee had been working on a 
policy which would give a $500 death 
benefit instead of the $200 now paid 
by the association. 

The report of Charles H. New- 
combe on membership showed a de- 
cline to 644 from the figure of 708 of 
last year. 


This was 


second 
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Declaration of Wool 


Content [s Pledged 


Resolution Adopted by Underwear 
Association, N.R.D.G.A., Re- 
tailers and B. B. B. 


The movement for a declaration of 
wool content on fabrics and garments 
Lor k 


Dec 


an 


i, 


important step forward on 
when representatives of the 
four chief groups in the industry met 
at the of the National Retail 
Dry (;oods Association, in New York 
City, and adopted a resolution stipu 


lating that the word 


offices 


“wool” shall not 
be used in any form in the industry, 
except in conjunction with a specific 
statement of wool percentage. 

The gist of the resolution was simi- 
lar to that adopted last month by the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufac 
at their 
Indeed, it w 


turers 
at Utica 


that the Utica resolution was used as 


America 


Ot 


convention 
as understood 


_a model he resolution adopted by 
the New York 


considerably 


meeting, however, was 
and in 
cluded numerois important specifica 


VW ide1 in sc pe, 


tions, not contained in the Utica state 
ment 

the N. R. 
attended by Roy A 
of the Associated 
Manufacturers of 
America, Channing Sweitzer, execu- 
the N. R. D. G. A,, 
Charles It. Wry, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Clothiers 
and of 
the Bureau, Wallace 
Ross, of the Munsingwear Corp., W. 
1). Mahoney, of the Faith Knitting 
Mills, Rodney Wilcox Jones of the 
Utica Knitting Co., and others. 


The meeting at 


D..G, A 
otmeces was 
Cheney, secretary 
Knit Underwear 
tive director of 


\ssociation of 


Furnishers; Edward Green, 


Better Business 


The resolution passed at the meet- 
ing read as follows: 
That 
be used in 
advertising, 


the word ‘wool’ 
any way in the 
merchandising 
or selling of knit underwear unless the 
percentage by weight of wool con- 
tained in the garment is stated. 


“Resolved: 
shall not 
labelling, 


“Due to uncontrollable manufactur- 
ing conditions, it is the understanding 
and recommendation of this com- 
mittee that garments with percentage 
of content named shall contain 
not less than the stated percentage of 
wool by weight, with the allowance of 
a tolerance of not more than 5% of 
the wool content by weight; for ex- 
ample, a garment identified as having 
50% wool content might range from 
A714 to 521%4% oft 


j= 2 tf 
weight. 


wool 


wool content by 


“The word ‘wool’ shall not be used 
in any way in labeling, advertising, 
merchandising, or selling of knit un 
derwear unless the wool content there- 
of is distributed throughout the body 
fabric 

“Tt shall not be held a violation 
of this trade practice recommendation 


as 


if the distributor proves that the basis 
of his statement was induced by the 
representation of his vendor 

“The testing procedure for fiber 
content shall be that recommended by 
the National Bureau of Standards.” 
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Plan Textile Tariff Hearings 





Set For Jan. 30 to Feb. 12 — 


Summary of Changes to be Urged 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WorLpD 


NE of the spectacular fights cer- 

tain to grow out of tariff revision 
will be the effort to increase the duty 
on coarse jute bagging for cotton 
baling, and to transfer jute fiber from 
the free list to a dutiable classifica- 
tion. The of this effort 
thought to depend to a considerable 
extent upon the passage of legislation 
requiring the sale of net 
weight. 


success 1S 


cotton by 

Apparently the plans for this drive 
do not include effort to increase 
the duty on burlap which is now Ic 


an 


per Ib. plus 10% ad valorem. It 1s 
not believed that any great amount 
of increased use of cotton would be 


obtained by 
and 


raising the burlap duty 
such an effort would with 
the opposition of those interested in 
the price of sacks of wheat, fertilizer 


meet 


and materials. 
used largely 
ot 
ties and as a covering for cotton yarn 
and cotton cloth to market. 
Moreover, it believed that a 


other Burlap also is 


as a covering for con- 


tainers farm and other commodi- 
going 
iS pro- 
hibitive duty would be necessary to 
build up burlap manufacture here. 

It also is recognized that there will 
be great opposition to the imposition 
of duty on raw jute and bagging for 
cotton. The and carpet 
making industries would suffer from 
such a step. Unless the net weight 
bill is passed there would be strong 
objection from producers of cotton 
to the imposition of a higher duty on 
Most the bagging im- 
now 10c per square 


cordage 


bagging. ot 


ported 
yard in duties. 


pays 6 


Date Schedule for Hearings 

The hearings on the cotton schedule 
will be held Jan. 30, 31 and Feb. 1, be- 
sub-committee composed of 
Representative Treadway of Massa- 
chusetts, Representative Chindblom of 
Illinois and Representative Davenport 
of New York. The hearing on wool 
will be held Feb. 6, 7 and 8 before 
Representative McLaughlin of Michi- 
gan and Representative Ramseyer of 
Iowa. Hearings on the silk schedule 
will be held Feb. 11 and 12. Repre- 
sentative Chindblom is the chairman 
of that special committee, with Repre- 
sentative Davenport and Representa- 
tive Treadway as the other members. 

In the six years that the tariff law 
been in have 
found various loop holes which will 
in this revision, it 
An example is the instance 
where an embroidered initial permits 
certain of blankets to come 
lower rates than 
without the 


fore a 


has effect importers 


be closed is ex- 


pected. 


classes 
into the country at 
the blanket 
broidery. 


same em- 


While the raw materials of the tex 
tile industry are practically all on the 
free list, most of its products have 
An excep- 
tion is silk bolting cloth, but so far 


been accorded protection. 


as is known there will no demand 
for a duty on that or similar products 
which are not manufactured here. 

Raw wool will be a hotly debated 
item in the new bill. Some of the 
carded wool manufacturers are ad- 
vocating an ad valorem duty on wool 
in place of 31c per lb. on clean con- 
tent. This penalizes the low priced 
wool, they claim. 

The determined efforts to secure 
increases and decreases in practically 
every paragraph of the wool manu- 
facturer’s schedule are anticipated. 
Imports of wool wearing apparel dur- 
ing 1927 were valued at $1,970,341. 
This is cited as proof that the present 
duty is too low. Clothing and articles 
of wearing apparel of wool valued at 
not more $2 per lb., are dutiable at 24c 
per Ib. and 40% ad valorem. If the 
value exceeds $2 per lb., the duty is 
30c per Ib. and 45% ad valorem. If 
the valtfe is not more than $4 per 
lb., the duty is 45c per Ib. and 50% 
ad valorem. Under this paragraph 
there been particularly heavy 
imports of felt hats. This trade has 
grown up in the last two three 
years. American producers appar- 
ently are not able to compete with 
manufacturers in Italy, the source of 
most of these imports. As there 
certain to be strong opposition in 
Congress to an increase in a para- 
graph which would add to the price 
of clothing, hat manufacturers are 
suggesting to the committee the ad- 
visability of classifying felt hats 
separately. Wool challis from Japan 
have been coming into the country in 
large volume and there is a deter- 
mined demand that more protection 
against this import be provided. 

The 1927 figures show the principal 
textile imports, in the order of their 
value, to have been as follows: jute 
$67,236,554: clothing and combing 
wools $49,817,426; lace and embroid- 
$43,692,562; carpet wools and 
camel's hair $35,549,997 ; wool carpets, 
mainly Orientals, $19,218,285; heavy- 
weight woolens and worsteds $19,244,- 
668; countable cotton cloth $15,792,- 
290; wool wastes and rags $13,189,306; 
wool wearing apparel, not knit, $11,- 
970,141; linens $9,915,558; _ linen 
damask $6,653,274; cotton tapestries 
$5,507,130; silk pile fabrics $5,123,- 
298; wool knit goods $5,044,432; fine 
plain linens $4,922,163; household 
linens $4,302,418; bagging for cotton 
$4,230,475; linen handkerchiefs, not 
ornamented, $3,974,998; jute bags 
$3,974,209; matting cotton rugs $3,- 
967,823; linen crash $3,855,148; silk 
wearing apparal, not knit, $3,787,597; 
cotton yarn, $3,764,722 ; manufactures 
of linen nis. p.f. $3,281,416; flax, and 
hemp $3,075,646; cotton pile fabrics 
$2,937,040; light weight worsteds $2,- 
749,719; wool carpets, machine made, 
$2,449,095; spun silk yarns $2,179,- 
536; pile fabrics of silk $2,179,970. 


have 


or 
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Power Transmission Meeting 
Association Reelects Officers—In- 
terest in Business Paper Exhibit 
The annual meeting of the Power 
Transmission Association was held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on Dec. 6. There were 76 men 
in attendance at the luncheon which 
preceded the meeting. There was 
universal interest in the exhibit of ad- 
vertising space and editorial coopera- 
tion made by the Merchandising Ad- 
visory Committee with the coopera 
tion of the business papers. The ex 
hibit will be shown again in February 
at regional meeting in Chicago, dur- 
ing the Power Show Week there. 
W. H. Fisher, president of the as- 
sociation, opened the meeting and the 
Board of Advisory Engineers made a 
report through Chairman Staniar. L. 
H. Shingle read the treasurer’s report. 
The following were elected direc- 
tors for three years to fill the places 
on the Board of Directors, whose 
terms expired at this annual meeting: 
George B. Mitchell, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
Union Drawn Steel Co.; Edward H. 


Ball, Chicago, Ill., Chicago Belting 
Co.; Z. F. Harshton, Chicago, IIL, 
Imperial Belting Co.; A. E. Pyott, 


Chicago, IIl., Pyott Foundry Co.; H. 
T. Hallowell, Jenkintown, Pa., Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co.; Wm. D. Young, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Cling-Surface Co.; 
Henry W. Boyd, Chicago, Ill., Ar- 
mour Leather Co.; R. J. Howison, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Whitney Mfg. Co. 

Following the meeting the Board of 
Directors held an organization meet- 
ing and unanimously reelected W. H. 
Fisher, (T. B. Woods Sons Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa.) president, and L. 
H. Shingle (Shingle Gibb Leather 
Co., Philadelphia) treasurer; also the 
vice-presidents and other members of 
the executive committee, F. H. Wil- 
lard, B. A. Keiley, Wm. R. Simpson, 
F. L. Curtis, S. A. Ellicson, Wylie K. 
Lee, E. D. McKown and R. C. Ball. 


Textile Division Officers 





E. H. Marble Elected Chairman; 
McRea Parker, Vice-Chairman 
The executive committee of the 

Textile Division, American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers, held its an- 
nual meeting at the Engineering 
Building, New York, on Dec. 6. 


James W. Cox, Jr., chairman of the 
1928 committee, presided. Those 
present were Edwin H. Marble, vice- 
chairman, president of Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; McRea Parker, chief engineer 
of the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Henry M. Burke, gen- 
eneral manager of Dutchess Bleach- 
ery, Inc., Wappingers Falls, N. Y.; 
Wm. B. Conrad, consulting engineer, 
New York City, secretary of the 
committee; and P. T. Wetter, assist- 
ant secretary of the A.S.M.E., in 
charge of professional divisions. 
Earle R. Stall, engineer with J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., being ill, was the only 
member of the committee not present. 

The 1928 progress report was pre- 
sented, and a tentative: schedule for 
the meetings for next year was out- 
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lined. The national textile meeting 
for 1929 will be held in the East, 
probably featuring woolen and 
worsted manufacture. The first meet- 
ing in 1929 will be in New York City 
on Jan. 27. 

Officers for 1929 were elected as 
follows: Edwin H. Marble, chairman; 
McRea Parker, vice-chairman. The 
election of a secretary was postponed 
until a later date, Wm. B. Conrad 
serving temporarily. Paul G. Mer- 
riam, chief engineer of the United 
States Finishing Co., was elected to 
the committee to take the place of 
James W. Cox, Jr., whose term of 
office expired. 


Cotton Textile Men Dine 


New York Group Hears W. S. Lee 
of Charlotte and Chas. Cason 

The eleventh annual dinner of the 
\ssociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York was held at the 
Union League Club on Friday even- 
ing, Dec. 14. Reservations indicated 
that the attendance would exceed that 
at last year’s dinner, which was the 
largest and most successful previously. 

S. Robert Glassford, president of 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Inc., and vice- 
president of the association, presided. 
The speakers were William S. Lee of 
Charlotte, N. C., and Charles Cason 
ot New York. 

Mr. Lee is an internationally known 
industrial engineer with a wide ac- 
quaintance in the cotton textile indus- 
try. He has been one of the pioneers 
and an outstanding figure in the de- 
velopment of the power resources of 
the country, particularly in the South. 
He is president of the Piedmont and 
Northern Railway Co.; vice-president 
and chief engineer of the Duke Power 
Co, and several other southern power 
companies ; Mr. Lee’s subject was “Co- 
ordinating Manufacturing and Sales.” 

Charles Cason is a vice-president of 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York, a trustee of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the 
Bankers Association. 

Among those invited to the dinner in 
addition to Mr. Lee and Mr. Cason 
were Edward T. Pickard, chief of 
the Textile Division, Bureau of For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce: Walker 
D. Hines, president, Stuart W. Cramer 
of Cramerton, N. C., and Robert 
Amory of Boston, Mass., vice-presi- 
dents, and George A. Sloan, secretary 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. ; 
H. R. Fitzgerald of Danville, Va., 
president, and William M. McLaurine 
ot Charlotte, N. C., secretary, of the 

\merican Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation; Lincoln Baylies of Bos- 
ton, Mass., president, and Russell T. 
“isher of Boston, Mass., secretary, 

{ the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers; William C. 
breed and Dana T. Ackerly of counsel 
ior the association. 


American 


The dinner was in charge of a com- 
littee consisting of Robert T. Stev- 
ens of J. P. Stevens & Co., chairman, 
‘homas W. Slocum of Minot, Hooper 
«& Co., and Donald B. Stewart of 


Ridley Watts & Co. 
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Trade Symposium on Textiles 
New York Merchants Hear Talks 


on Cotton, 


OTTON, rayon, and style con- 

stituted the triple theme of a 
symposium luncheon, held by the Tex- 
tile Section of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation, at its 
headquarters, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, on Dec. 6. The luncheon 
was well attended by a representative 
body of New York merchants and 
manufacturers, and the addresses 
provoked interesting discussion. 


Gordon Bunker on Cotton 

“Cotton,” the first topic, was the 
theme of a talk by Gordon Bunker, of 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Mr. Bunker 
reviewed the history of the cotton in- 
dustry, and analyzed the past as com- 
pared to the present trends in that 
field. He said that the post-war 
period of the last ten years had seen 
many important changes in the cotton 
business. 

He continued: 

“The necessities of the late war 
led to a large increase in our pro- 
ductive capacity; in 1914 there were 
32,107,572 spindles in the United 
States. In 1927 there were 34,409,- 
gto spindles. Added to this was the 
institution of night running, largely 
by the mills of the South, so that 
while the spindleage increase was 
about 7% from 1914 to 1927 the in- 
crease in domestic consumption of 
cotton for the same period was al- 
most 30%. 


“Following the war the demand 
for goods was unceasingly strong 


until we reached the high water mark 
of prices in the spring of 1920. Then 
the balloon was punctured and our 
market rapidly receded until the low 
water mark of July, 1921 was reached 
and we had suffered a decline in 
prices in one year’s time of about 
74%. 

“The tremendous increase in our 
consumption of cotton inevitably led 
us into a highly competitive market 
with each mill scrambling for a place 
in the sun. 

“Since then this situation has been 
further complicated by the radical 
change in the requirements of the 
consuming public. A striking  in- 
stance of this is ginghams, which, as 
we all know was one of the 
popular fabrics for women’s wear 
and on this fabric alone there were 
running at one time close to 80,000 
looms, and now it is doubtful if there 
are much more than 10 or 15% of this 
number operated. This situation is 
true of many other fabrics which 
have been staple for over half a cen- 
tury and which now have almost 
passed out of existence. This has 
placed an additional burden on the 
mills who have found it extremely 
difficult to adapt their equipment to 
other fabrics without almost rebuild- 
ing their plants.” 

Discussing the question of failures 
and mergers, he said: 

“Tt has been stated by one of our 


most 


Rayon and Style 


prominent bankers in New York 
City that in the next year we must 
inevitably see the passing out of many 
of the moribund concerns. We have 
already seen in the last few years the 
liquidation of almost one and one half 
million spindles and with almost abso- 
lute certainty, we can pick out an 
equal number which must pass along 
the same road before long. 

“There is doubt but that there are 
many mills who have no right what- 
ever to continue to exist, but there 
are also many mills who should stay 
in business but who need a thorough 
house cleaning in management, physi- 
cal equipment and in their merchan- 
dising arrangement. 

“This purifying process will be 
done with some and we shall prob- 
ably see, in fact we ought to 
combinations — effected 
among the mills of the country and 
this before long. 


see, 


some large 


“Such a combination must be set 
up with economy as the prime objec- 
tive accomplished by savings in over- 
head such as executive management, 
concentration of offices, simplicity of 
styles, ample working capital, but not 
over capitalization, and selling energy 
concentrated on distribution in large 
volume to a 
tomers.” 


selected list of cus- 


E. L. Starr Talks on Rayon 


“Rayon” was the 
address by E. L. 


the Rayon 


theme of an 
Starr, director of 
Institute. Mr. Starr 
described the various problems and 
difficulties which faced the producers 
of the new chemical fiber when they 
first sought to build a big consumer 
market. 

He then briefly detailed the work 
of Rayon Institute, its departments of 
approach to trade and consumers, its 
graphic fashion shows, and _ other 
retail store and consumer work; its 
mills and manufacturers’ work, its 
publicity and educational work, which 
he pointed out, has been of value to 
the industry as a whole and to its 
associates—manufacturers, designers, 
retailers, and fundamentally to the 
better buying efficiency of the public. 

The speaker told of the early opposi- 
tion, to rayon which he called a 
“vicious circle.” 

“You can’t stop a circle,” Mr. Starr 
said. “You have to start a new one! 
And that new one in the case of rayon 
had been a definite educational cam- 
paign organized by Rayon Institute 
which seeks to inform both trade and 
public, not hypothetically or theore- 
tically, but by direct means and 
examples that speak for themselves 
without possibility of misinterpreta- 
tion, misleading conjecture or by 
possibly doubtful and opinionated 
points of view.” 

He went on: “We ought to consider 
that last year 101,000,000 Ibs. of 
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rayon were consumed in the United 
States, and rest content with the 
obvious fact that rayon is here to 


stay. Conscious acceptance must suc- 


ceed unconscious acceptance, and 
sooner or later those who handle rayon 
will develop an attitude quality appre- 
ciation, quality acceptance or non- 
acceptance comparable exactly to the 
present acceptance or non-acceptance 
of good wool and bad; good silk and 
bad.” 
Work in Style 

The third speaker, C. B. McCann, 
principal of the La France Art In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, discussed the his- 
tory and commercial significance of 
style. Mr. McCann urged greater 
emphasis on style in fabric weaving, 
and told of the work of the La France 
Art Institute in this direction. He 
displayed an interesting collection of 
tapestries. , 

The speakers were introduced by M. 
Leo Gitelson, chairman of the Board’s 
Textile Section, who presided at the 
luncheon. Mr. Gitelson said that tex- 
tiles were going to receive increasing 
attention on the part of the board. 
He said the organization felt that it 
could help industry generally by 
stimulating a wider interest in and a 
more intelligent general understand- 
ing of textile problems. He _ stated 
that the next meeting of the Textile 
Section would be held on Jan. 24, at 
which Walker D. Hines, president of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute would be 
the chief speaker. 


November Favors Cottons 


Production, Sales, Stocks, All Trend 
to Industry’s Advantage 





Consolidated reports on production 
and sale of standard cotton cloths dur- 
ing November, issued by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, cover a period of five 
weeks and show continuance of favor- 
able trend. 

Sales during November amounted to 
375,163,000 yds. They were equiva- 
lent to 109.7% of production which 
was 341,841,000 yds. Average weekly 
production was 68,368,000 yds. in No- 
vember as compared with 71,225,000 
yds. during the four weeks of October. 

Shipments amounted to 347,949,000 
yds., or 101.8% of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 388,634,000 yds., 
or 1.5% less than they were at the be- 
ginning of the month. 

Unfilled orders on Nov. 30 
amounted to 519,770,000 yds., an in- 
crease of 5.5% as compared with un- 
filled orders on Nov. 1. 

These statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton cloths are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and selling 
agencies reporting through the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc. The reports cover 
upwards of 300 classifications or con- 
structions of standard cotton cloths 
and represent a large part of the pro- 
duction of these fabrics in the United 
States. 
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Shepherd’s Inn Cabaret Features 
Third Annual Dinner 
PHILADELPHIA. More than 
members of the Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile and their wives 
attended the third annual dinner dance 
at the Penn Athletic Club, Dec. 8. 
Dinner was served in the elaborately 
decorated ball the club at 
7:30 p. m. when in spite of the incle- 
ment weather practically a complete 
the membership of the 


W ool 


Trade Dance 


> 
300 


\ssociation 


room of 


roster of 


organization sat down to enjoy a full 
evening of 
fellowship. 

William G. Wahl of the local office 
of the Chicago Wool Co., 


entertainment and good 


was master 


William G. Wahl, Chicago Wool Co., 
Chairman of Dinner Dance Committee, 
Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion, Held Dec. 8 at Penn Athletic 
Club 


of ceremonies and in charge of the 
committee that 
or evening. 


made arrangements 
Practically every 
wool house in the city was repre- 
sented, having a table where they en 
tertained friends, and in 
stances spinners. or 


the 


many in- 
manufacturers 
joined the raw material group for the 
evening. Prizes were donated by 
various wool houses which were pre- 
sented later in the evening to couples 
having the winning numbers on their 
entrance cards. 

Entertainment was in the form of a 
number of appropriately designated 
acts in a cabaret called the Shepherd's 
Inn Cabaret, the opening number 
being given by the Shepherd of the 
Flock. Other acts included Mary’s 
Original Little Lamb, Locoed Lin- 
colns, Musical Spanish Merinos, the 
Dancing Yearling, the Rams who 
Bleat Like Nobody’s Business, the Pet 
Lambs with Delaine Voices, and the 
final number, Imported on the Skin 
(duty paid). 

Among the leading houses 
who had tables reserved for friends in 
the trade were: Bolger Bros., Edward 
Carre, Craft & Co., Silberman & Co., 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Merger May Mature by Jan. 1 


Negotiations Between Four Southern 
Mill Groups Reported Progressing 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


Cuarorte, N. C. 
NPRECEDENTED interest pre- 
vails among textile mill operators, 

manufacturers in kindred industries 
and business leaders generally 
throughout the Southeast in present 
reports of a textile mill merger 
involving four separate groups otf 
cotton manufacturing 
properties in four southern States. 


outstanding 


Information received from a source 
here believed entirely reliable stated 
that “the largest textile consolidation 
in history by Jan. 1 will have been 
consummated or else every plan for 
the proposed combination will have 
collapsed.” Official confirmation of 
the impending merger negotiations 
has been given by the head of one 
organization involved. 

The report described an impending 
merger of the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills of Danville, Va., headed 
by H. R. Fitzgerald as president and 
treasurer; the Erwin group of mills 
in North Carolina headed by W. A. 
Erwin of Durham as president; the 


Springs group of mills in South 
Carolina headed by Col. Leroy 
Springs of Lancaster, S. C., and 


Charlotte, as president ; and the High- 
tower group of mills in 
headed by W. H. Hightower 
Thomaston as- president. 

of these groups, 
capitalized together at approximateiy 
$40,000,000, would bring together 28 
mills possessing more than one mil- 
lion spindles. The eight mills of the 
Riverside & Dan River group, all at 
Danville, Va., have 468,000 spindles 
and comprise the second largest tex- 
tile company in the nation. 


Georgia 


of 


A combination 


Information from the same source 
indicated that preparations for the 
merger had progressed to the point 
where virtually every detail has been 
completed except for a detailed report 
of appraisers at the Springs proper- 
ties. A complete analysis of engi- 
neers at the mills of the other three 
groups was declared to have been 
completed recently. The Springs re- 
port will lead to an immediate con- 
ference to perfect final arrangements, 
it was asserted. Col. Springs is 
scheduled to become chairman of the 
board in the event of the consolida- 
tion, according to the information, 
which stated further that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald was slated for the presidency 
and Kemp P. Lewis, secretary and 
treasurer of the Erwin mills, 
treasurer. 

Sales Organization 


for 


Establishment of a vast sales organ- 
ization with wide ramifications was 
declared to be a paramount object of 
the proposed combine. The River- 
side & Dan River group alone markets 
its own products, while the three 
other groups deal through separate 
commission houses in New York. 


Under the reported plan sales 
organization headquarters would be 
established in New York, with 
branches likely at Chicago, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Boston, St. Louis, Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires. 

The groups principally manufacture 
wide sheetings, together with sheets 
and pillow cases. The Hightower 
group produces tire fabrics on a 
moderate scale, the Springs organiza- 
tion makes print cloths also, while all 
make ginghams and outing flannels 
with the exception of the Hightower 
mills. 


Unlike the other three groups, the 
Springs organization has no bleachery 
and the consolidation would provide 
that the Springs output would be 
bleached at the Riverside & Dan 
River Mills, it was stated. 

The Erwin group, capitalized at 
approximately $9,000,000, comprises 
two mills each at Duke and West 
Durham, and others at Durham, East 
Durham, Morganton and Cooleemee. 
The Springs group, capitalized at 
approximately $10,000,000, comprises 
two mills each at Chester, Lancaster 
and Fort Mill, S. C., and one at 
Kershaw. The Hightower group, 
capitalized at approximately $5,000,- 
000, includes three mills at Thomaston 
and one at Barnesville, Ga. The 
Danville company is capitalized at 
$15,000,000. 


Statements of Principals 

Mr. Hightower is the only repre- 
sentative of any of the four groups 
who has given confirmation to the re- 
ports. “The proposition has been 
under consideration, but nothing defi- 
nite has been accomplished yet. If 
after thorough investigation every- 
thing is found to be perfectly satis- 
factory to everyone concerned, the 
merger may transpire,” Mr. High- 
tower admittted. “It will be quite 
some time before negotiations can 
reach a tangible stage, assuming, that 
is, that they ever do progress that far. 
There are a vast number of details to 
be considered before anything actual 
can be done, and not until all of the 
interests involved have gone over all 
the facts and figures can any definite 
action even be proposed.” 


Col. Springs admitted previously 
that “as far as I am concerned, I can 
say that I have been contemplating a 
consolidation of my own mills for 
some time and now I am having engi- 
neers make a comprehensive appraisal 
of these textile properties. I may be 
taking this action for a possible con- 
solidation of them into a closer ergan- 
ization, or I may be considering a 
merger with several other large tex- 
tile groups.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald declared last week 
that “I haven't a proposition before me 
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at this time. There is absolutely noth- 
ing upon which to base a merger re- 
port. Our mills have been in five com- 
paratively recent rumors and this is 
the latest.” 


Mr. Erwin has flatly denied the 
consolidation report. Mr. Lewis of 
that group likewise declared that 


“There is absolutely no truth to the 
report that the Erwin Mills will enter 
a merger.” 

* * * 

On Wednesday, TEXTILE WorLp 
wired the principals in this reported 
merger, requesting information as to 
present status of negotiations, if any. 
W. H. Hightower replied: “Sorry 
unable furnish any information on 
merger.” The Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills wired that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald was absent from Danville. 
No reply was received from Mr. 
Erwin or Col. Springs. 


New Cotton Use in Gas Bag 
Membrane 


An extended field for cotton fabric 
is seen in its application to dirigible 
balloon gas cells as developed by the 
3ureau of Standards under a grant 
from the naval Bureau of Aeronautics. 
The new membrane material being 
tested in the Los Angeles is made 
from fine cotton cloth, 134 square, first 
rubber proofed and then treated with a 
solution of viscose and rubber latex 
to make a gas-tight film. The tensile 
strength of the cloth in pounds per 
inch must be not less than twenty 
times the weight in ounces per square 
yard, 

It is estimated that the new material 
will cost from one-half to two-thirds 
less than goldbeater skin, a large sav- 
ing when it is considered that enough 
of the latter membrane to line the 
gas cells of the Los Angeles runs up 
into an expense of about $300,000. 
Goldbeater skins, the tough stomach 
lining of cattle, have been used in bal- 
loons since the first experiments in 


1783. It has been increasingly diff- 
cult to maintain adequate supply 
especially in America where labor 


costs do not permit the piecing to- 
gether of small skins as in Europe. 
To meet specifications requiring mini- 
mum dimension of 30 in. by 8 in. oxen 
have been the source of supply. 

Aside from the application of the 
new fabric to aircraft, it can be em- 
ployed wherever a gas-tight seal is 
required, so that other commercial 
uses are expected to follow. 





Chicago Cotton Exchange Moves 
to Temporary Quarters 


Cuicaco, Itr.—The Chicago Cot- 
ton Exchange, together with other 
pits in the Chicago Board of Trade 
building, were moved Dec. 12 to tem- 
porary quarters at 453 South Clark 
street. The dismantling of the old 
Board of Trade building will begin 
as soon as possible, in preparation of 
its new skyscraper home. 

The cotton pit in the new building 
will be located on the main floor in 
virtually the same location as at 
present. 
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U NCERTAINTY as to the spring silk trade 





seems to be the center feature. The cut- 
ters are said to be showing interest, and 
: good deal of activity in spring lines is reported, 
but the mills, in spite of their small raw stocks, 
continue to buy silk in a hesitating fashion and 
only at a price. On the other hand, sellers are 
firm at levels above what the mills offer and 
visible stocks, both at New York and Yokohama, 
ire moderate. As a result, business is dull. 
Thus all depends on the development of the 
pring trade in silk fabrics. The visible statis- 
tical position is moderately strong and would 
warrant higher prices for silk if it were the only 
factor. But if fabrics can not be sold in volume 
at a profit, the statistical position will serve 
merely to limit any decline. Taken alone it will 
not put the market up. 


Strong Points 

The factors tending toward strength in raw 
silk are as follows: 

(1) Silk prices are relatively cheap. 

(2) The winter closing of the filatures in 
Japan is at hand. 

(3) Japanese stocks are rather low in com- 
parison with other recent years, and, consider- 
ing the season, the trend of total visible supplies 
is downward. 

(4) Mill stocks of raw silk are said to be ill- 
assorted and are probably small. 

(5) Mill consumption continues large. The 
November “deliveries” were only a little under 
October, 

(6) Activity in hosiery manufacturing is 
large. 

(7) Broad looms continue very active. 

(8) The outlook for the ribbon trade next year 
is apparently improved. 

(9) Large buying orders are believed to exist 
a little below the present market, indicating 
support. 

(10) A good deal of optimism is apparent 
concerning the spring season, with a fair 
volume of business already done and cutters 
showing considerable interest. 


Weak Points 
Conditions tending toward weakness in the 
raw silk markets are: 
(1) Arrivals from the filatures have increased. 
Japanese stocks have increased a little. 
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RAW SILK STOCKS AND MACHINERY ACTIVITY: 
and Yokohama, adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving aver- 
age; N. Y. Stocks, Silk Association; Yokohama Stocks, H. L. Gwalter & Co. 
Machinery Activity—Composite of spindles and looms adjusted for seasonal 
Average 1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes. 
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| Silk Statistically Strong, but No Basis | 
| Seen to Support Price Rise, Says Dr. Haney | 


(2) Manufacturers have covered current re- 
quirements, and firmly adhere to their low price 
ideas. 

(3) Goods prices average low and manufac- 

Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- | 


clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly | 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two | 








or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—SILK 


| The statistical position of raw silk 
| appears to be fairly strong. The fabrics | 
markets, however, are not sufficiently | 
strong to support an advance in prices. | 
The silk market seems likely to con- 
tinue a trading affair, but a severe reces- | 
| sion in the stock market would probably 
bring a decline in silk prices. 



















turers’ margins are not adequate for a profit on 
the average. 

(4) Heavy production of prints continues and 
it is reported that considerable quantities have 


not been sold. Certainly broad loom activity is 
high in comparison with wholesale silk sales. 

(5) The fabric markets may fairly be called 
dull. 

(6) Rayon production and consumption con- 
tinue to gain. 

(7) The Lyons silk market is very dull, with 
orders for the spring season light. 

(8) Doubt as to the lifting of the gold em- 
bargo by Japan. 

(9) The more distant futures on the silk ex- 
changes have been relatively weak. 

(10) The sharp break in the stock market. 

On the whole, the balance of the foregoing 
factors does not seem to lean heavily in either 
direction. A good many of the arguments for 
higher prices are tinged with optimistic hopes. 
On the other hand, the unfavorable factors do 
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not necessarily point toward lower prices. The 
most fundamental factor appears to be the lack 
of strength in the markets for silk goods. It is 
to be remembered that a break in stock prices is 
often followed by a reaction in the silk market. 
Statistical Position Stronger 

The domestic statistical position is also difficult 
to appraise this month. Probably the outstanding 
point is the relatively stable volume of deliveries. 
In spite of the shortness of the month, Novem- 
ber deliveries were only 2,200 bales under 
October and were about the same as in Novem- 
ber, 1927 and November, 1926. The trend of 
the deliveries was strongly upward from 1922 
to 1926. Since then the trend has been about 
sidewise. The peak was reached last January. 
Deliveries are well sustained, but now show no 
rising trend. 

The relation between deliveries and imports or 
stocks, suggests a condition of balance. Rarely 
have the three figures been so close together. 
Visible stocks at New York are only a little 
above deliveries, and imports in November were 
only about equal to deliveries. 
situation existed in October. 

The statistical position looks stronger than a 
year ago. Imports are larger, but the in-transit 
figures are smaller and stocks are lower. The 
deliveries are a little larger. 

The usual danger signals are absent, the ratio 
of stocks to deliveries being fairly low and im- 
ports being relatively small in comparison, con- 
sidering the season. 

At the end of November, the total stocks at 
New York and Yokohama were 86,810 bales. 
That these are not at all excessive is indicated 
by comparisons with the stocks at the same date 
in each of the last four years. Beginning with 
November, 1924, the total stocks in each of the 
four years, 1924 through 1927, respectively, were 
as follows: 79,100, 81,640, 87,180, 97,210. 

Moreover, the trend of the total stocks has 
been downward for several months, when allow- 
ance is made for seasonal variations. The 
average for the three-month period ending with 
November was 109% of normal. 
with an average of 120% for the three months 
ending with October, and with 132% in the 
three months ending with November, 1927. 

On the other hand, the trend of machinery 


Much the same 


This compares 
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Average 1923100 (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). All 
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activity has been upward, our index being 103 


last July, 105 in September, and 108 in October. 
Thus there is a better relation between visible 
stocks and manufacturing activity than existed a 
year ago. ‘he situation is not strong, as it was 


in 1925, but is much stronger than at any time 


the early part of this year. 


iT 


Oilit 


If the goods markets were strong, higher 
prices would be forecast As it iS, firmness is 


indicated 


Sustained Activity in Silk Trade 
Suggests Firm Market 

The price of Cracks XX averaged lower in 
November than in October, being about $5.17 in 
comparison with $5.27. The November average 
the the 
Silk prices declined irregularly 
November this country 
the market closed lower than at the beginning of 
the month. 


is only about 68% of average during 


years 1922-1925. 


most of 


during and in 
| 


The change, however, was slight and 
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amply justifies our previous forecast of narrow 
fluctuations. In fact, on Dec. 6 Cracks XX sold 
at the same price as Nov. 8. 

Our barometer lines indicate no great change. 
Wholesale silk sales are relatively high in com- 
parison with spindle activity which suggests 
firmness. This suggestion is confirmed by a gain 
in spindle activity, the hours operated in October 
being 69.3% of normal, compared with 66.9% 
in September. This is the highest 
February. 


since 


But neither sales nor spindle activity are high 
and the trend of the sales curve is only about 
sidewise. No declining trend in silk prices is 
forecast, but any recovery will be moderate. 


Textiles Continue Irregular 


Thrown silk sagged during the most of 
November, but recently the trend has become 
sidewise. It continues true that broad loom 
activity is high in comparison with spindle 
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activity and this should mean improved demand 
for weaving yarns. The hosiery trade is reported 
to be very good. We continue of the opinion that 
thrown silk should show independent strength. 
Silk waste is reported to be scarce, which fact 
should support spun silk. 


As already noted, the spring business in silk 
fabrics has been fairly active, but the statistics 
show that broad loom activity is excessive as 
judged by wholesale sales of silks at New York. 
Taking the average for 1922-1925 as 100, ou! 
adjusted index of broad looms is 138, while that 
of wholesale sales is only 102. This should make 
it clear that, on the average, over-production 
exists. Low prices for staple silks, frequent 
reports of price cutting, and low replacement 
margins for the manufacturers, accompanied by 
slow and cautious buying, all indicate that ni 
early recovery from the present mixed and un- 
satisfactory market conditions is likely. 





Retailers Take Up Weighting 


Silk Weighting Standards of Silk 
Assn. Called Too High 

lhe National Retail Dry Goods As 

sociation, New York, at the request of 

prominent retailers of the country has 

taken up the subject of setting 


silk weighting 


Satis 


Tactory standards ot 


and 


‘Textile Study Room for Designers 





Possibilities of Resources Available 
at Metropolitan Museum of Art 


By Emily P. Mansfield 
Textile Dept., Metropolitan Museum of Art 


\ committee representing the associa 
tion and augmented by a number ot 
technical will 


Silk 


advisors 
the 
America in the near future to discuss 
these standards of 


with a 
Association of 


meet 


committee o! 


weighting which 
were recently drawn up and adopted 
by the silk industry. 

There is a feeling among retailers 
that these standards, while an im 
provement upon conditions which ex- 


isted in the past, are yet too high. 
Merchants feel that the excessively 
weighted silks, which are made up 


into garments selling at low price 
ranges, offer unfair competition to re 
tailers who are endeavoring to give 
their customers 


serviceable merchan 


dise at a fair price. The average con 
sumer knows practically nothing about 
weighted silk and frequently feels in 
purchasing a heavily weighted gar- 
ment that she is buying merchandise 
superior to less weighted fabrics. Re 
tailers and dry cleaners believe that 
weighted silks are the 
source of a number of complaints. 
lhe National Retail Dry Goods As 
sociation with the approval of its 
board of directors has filed application 
with the Federal Trade 
for a Trade Practice Conference on 
the weighting of silk. 


excessively 


Commission 


This action of 
the retailers has been approved by the 
maintenance industries. 
that 


the setting up of 


It is expected 
will result in 
new standards 
of weighting which will be 
tory to all factors concerned 


such a conference 


satisfac- 
Several 
attempts have been made in the past 
by different groups to the 
problem without solution 
Whether or Federal Trade 
Commission asked to call to 
gether the industries and trades in- 
volved depends upon what progress is 
made at the meeting to be held in the 
near future attended by silk manufac- 
turers, retailers and maintenance rep 
resentatives in arriving 


solve 
acceptable 
the 
will be 


not 


at a solution 
to this important problem, 


M ORE more the American 

textile manufacturer is beginning 
to appreciate the innumerable advan- 
tages offered him by the textile study 


room of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Here he may 
obtain ideas and designs without 


number from the scores of beautiful 
fabrics, old and new, piled high on 
shelves. Here he may gain 
inspiration from the lovely brocades 
and damasks of old Italy, Spain and 
France, and find 
textile riches India and 
Japan, to nothing of bizarre 
coptics and unique stuffs from Chile 
and Peru. Here are modern French 
and American printed cottons and 
silks, unrivalled for their form and 
originality of design. Indeed, the 
history of the world is within the four 
walls of our study room. Yet, during 
its 20 years of existence, although we 
have been constantly adding to its 
supply the modern manufacturer and 
designer have made but scant use of 
it. 

\n interesting group of silk fabrics, 


our 


also he 
from China, 
say 


here may 


Wall Fabric 


seven pieces in all, has recently been 
added to the Textile Department of 
the museum. One of the group is a 
chair back and seat designed for 
the apartments of Napoleon I at 
Versailles. Another is a sample of 
a gown made for the Empress 
Josephine in 1804, while a third is 


a border for a wall fabric, designed 
for the bed chambers of dignitaries 
of Versailles under Napoleon but 
used during the Restoration for the 
decoration of the Trianon the 
Elysee These are 


and 


Palace. fabrics 


beautiful in design and magnificent in 
The chair back and seat have 
a ground of golden yellow, starred 
with cerise rosettes, with a medallion 
of purple flowers on back and seat. 
Most of the design is in serge and 
basket weave. The gown sample has a 


color. 




















Border of Gown 


ground of lemon yellow with an 
applied design of white satin and 


brillon, clear jewels and paillets and 
details embroidered in silver thread, 
while the wall fabric is a desgin of 
polychrome poppies on a ground of 
yellow satin, and the entire piece is in 
These textiles are old, 
but because of their rarity they are, 
to the designer, the buyer, the manu- 
facturer and the public, always new. 

Few designs of any sort are evolved 
without meticulous comparison of 
other designs, perhaps those of two 
pieces of the same period, perhaps 
an ancient and a modern, blended or 
combined into a composite, which 
itself has an individuality so striking 
that it has every appearance of being 


serge weave. 





Chair Back and Seat 


an original; which, after all, it is. 
Realizing this, the museum authori- 
ties established the textile study room 
that the artistic appreciation and com 
mercial development of textiles might 
be furthered in America. No longer 
is it necessary to roam the world 
seeking rare fabrics and designs. 


To Wait for Shearing in Oregon 
Before Selling Wool 


PorTLAND, OreE.—Contracting for 
the 1929 wool clip has not begun in 
the Northwest so far as the trade is 


informed. 


Because of present conditions, it is 
the opinion of local dealers that buy 
ing will all be done after shearing 
rather than on the sheep’s back. The 
sheep were driven down from the 
summer ranges in dry, dusty weather, 
and for the most part, to poor pastur 
age this year. 

Hay feeding is now under way it 
nearly all sections, and for this rea- 
son, the buyers say they are going t 
wait and see how the “wool come 
off.” 





n 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 
Editors: Charles H. Clark, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ——~We Believe in the Conservation of and Protection to Domestic Industries 
oe 


The Industry’s Tariff Brief 


HE directors of the Wool Institute have 

decided wisely to follow the lead of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute in leaving the prepara- 
tion and presentation of the industry’s tariff 
case before congressional committees to the 
organizations that have been accustomed to 
handle such controversial matters—the Na- 
tional Council for the cotton manufacturers 
and the National Association for the wool 
manufacturers. The Cotton-Textile Institute 
anticipated and avoided this issue at its incep- 
tion, and the Wool Institute is fortunate to 
have side-stepped it with so little friction. 


The industry that is able to cooperate in the 
ironing out of tariff differences and agree upon 
a consolidated presentation of its case to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, not only 
facilitates the work of the latter body, but is 
in a better position to meet outside opposition 
and to secure the necessary votes in both houses 
of Congress than when the industry is divided 
within itself. If there must be compromises 
itis far better to settle them before the hear- 
ings Fortunately, however, the various 
branches of the textile industry approach the 
tariff hearings with more uniform opinion as 
to their needs than ever before, and those 
needs involve comparatively few and moderate 
advances in protective duties. 


* * * 


Identified Responsibility for 
Guaranteering 

FORE the Associated Knit Underwear 

Manufacturers of America confirm the 
tentative agreement, entered into by their rep- 
resentatives last Tuesday with representatives 
of buyers’ associations and the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, that the word “wool” 
shall not be used in labeling, advertising or 
merchandising knit underwear unless its per- 
centage of wool content by weight shall be 
stated within a tolerance of five per cent, that 
organization should insist that the goods thus 
guaranteed should be identified to the con- 
sumer by the manufacturer’s name on each 
garment. Otherwise, the agreement will not 
have the legally binding provision of 
mutuality. 


That as a service and protection to their 
customers reputable retailers should be pre- 
pared to guarantee within reasonable _toler- 
ances the wool content of goods and garments 
sold is quite proper, but they should not ex- 
pect manufacturers to relieve them of this 
msibility unless they are prepared to give 
ething more than a competitive price in re- 
1, and that something is identification of the 
ufacturer to the consumer. If the jobber 
(demands the same relief from responsibility, 
ten he also should be obliged to pass along 
the manufacturer’s identification. 


e National Better Business Bureau and 


the ‘ederal Trade Commission have gone the 











limit of their authority in endeavoring to lift 
the responsibility for guaranteeing wool con- 
tent from the shoulders of retailers and mid- 
dlemen to manufacturers, and they have equal 
authority to insist that the manufacturer’s 
guarantee to the consumer shall not be binding 
unless it is accompanied by the name of his 
mill or firm. The Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America must under- 
stand that the tentative concession their rep- 
resentatives have made to the distributors’ 
associations is one that will be demanded of 
all manufacturers of wool goods eventually, 
and since they have assumed this large re- 
sponsibility they must see to it that they 
obtain a partially counter-balancing conces- 
sion from distributors that will make guar- 
anteeing to the consumer dependent upon 
identification to the consumer. 


* * * 


Net Weight Cotton 
HE right kind of a net weight cotton bale 
will never be provided until some form 
of legislation and Government supervision en- 
courages gin compression and certification at 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Substantial foundation 
of cottons is evidenced by maintenance of 
stability during period of cotton reaction 
early in week. Cotton’s later rally brings 
return of chance for higher prices. Some 
lines of finished goods advanced, including 
tickings and chambrays. Sheetings dull. 
Fine goods firm. Print cloths quiet. Rayon 
linings gain improved prospect. Part wool 
blankets start season auspiciously. 

Wool Markets: Inactive period in wool 
goods persists. Some mills lately working 
forced draft on current fall fabrics are 
running out of orders and need of new 
support becomes evident. Preparations for 
new fall season go forward without clear 
data on style trends. Firmness in wool 
bars likelihood of price reductions. End of 
year falling-off in demand for worsted 
yarns as inventory time approaches; prices 
steady. 


Knit Goods: Jobber demand for hosiery 
a feature of market. Spring prospects con- 


sidered good. Half hose demand turns to- 
ward conservative effects. | Underwear 
trade inactive but talk of advances when 
January prices on heavies are named. 
Buyers, however, show little nervousness. 
Increased demand for women’s sweaters 
noted and sellers expect to bring them out 
into lime light next season. October figures 
show gains in production of both hosiery 
and underwear. 

Silk Markets: Evidence of excess produc- 
tion on low-end silk goods as competition 
increases. Other lines firm and still in de- 
mand. Prints for spring hold center of 
stage. Velvets no longer volume fabric. 
Raw silk steady with spun and thrown silks 
well sold and likely to advance. Rayon 
fairly steady with good call from hosiery 
trade. Rayon waste grows scarcer as rayon 
producers improve processes and reduce 
proportion of waste. 





the gin of the weight and character of the 
bale, but before its consummation there must 
be a long period of education and_ possibly 
the bill just introduced into Congress by 
Senator Ransdell may be the proper political 
method of gaining the desired end. 

The Ransdell bill would make mandatory 
the sale of cotton net weight after June 1, 
1930, with a tolerance of 100 pounds either 
way allowed. It will be surprising indeed if 
the bill should weather the pressure of other 
business at the current short session of Con- 
gress, but in any event its introduction and 
consideration will attract renewed attention 
to the subject and have an educational value. 


* ££ 
The Reported Merger 

A® this issue goes to press, it is impossible 

to make any definite statement regarding 
the merger of four large groups of southern 
mills, negotiations for which are reported as 
in progress. However, the news story from 
Charlotte, published elsewhere in these col- 
umns, indicates the probability that such a step 
is under consideration. This inference was 
borne out by information secured by one of 
the editors of TEXTILE Wortp who has just 
returned from a southern trip. 

Whether or not the merger actually ma- 
terializes is another story. If it does, it will be 
a significant example of the inevitable trend 
toward concentration which present industrial 
conditions seem to demand. 

It is particularly important to note the em- 
phasis placed upon the sales organization of 
the resulting $40,000,000 company, should the 
merger be concluded. News reports outline 
plans for a consolidation selling program, with 
offices in strategic points here and abroad. 
This emphasis on distribution is in line with 
the best development of thought within the 
industry. 

If, as rumored, this merger should become 
effective before the end of the year, it will 
mark one more important contribution to tex- 
tile history which may be credited to 1928. 

7. /e 


The Coming Wool Pageant 


LANS now on foot for a pageant and ex- 

position for the wool industries, to be 
staged in New York at the end of February 
under the auspicies of the Wool Institute, are 
the culmination of several years of leaning 
toward cooperative promotional work in this 
field. Many wool goods men have felt that 
old markets might be cultivated and new ones 
achieved by a drive for favorable public atten- 
tion. 

In the past the barrier to action along such 
lines lay in getting a sufficiently wide support 
to spread the burden of expense fairly among 
those would benefit. Action through the 
Institute assures this industry-wide support if 
the individual manufacturer recognizes his 
responsibility to do his share. 
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George L. Sawyer New Secre- 
tary of Finishers Association 
George L. 


pointed secretary of the National As- 


Sawyer has been ap- 


sociation of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics at a meeting of the association 
held this week. He succeeds Harry 


E. Danner, who after many years as 
secretary, recently became vice-presi- 
dent of Bradford Dyeing Association 
(3S. 

Mr. Sawyer is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and a civil en- 
He will assume 
his new duties immediately. 


gineer by profession. 





Silk Association Plans  Inter- 
national Raw Silk Conference 
The first International Technical 
Silk Conference will be held in 
New York in the spring of 1929, ac- 
cording to plans, being made by the 
Silk Association of America, Inc. 
This announced following the 
the board of managers 


Raw 


Was 
meeting of 
Wednesday. 

Major silk producing countries of 
the world will be invited to send tech- 
nical representatives to confer with 
the raw silk classification committee of 
the Silk The silk 
associations of Japan, China, Irance, 
Switzerland and Italy will be asked to 
end representatives. 

Although 


this country 


Association. raw 


visits to 
made by 
Japanese silk interests, the most recent 


several official 


have been 
being in 1923, no international gather- 
ing has been held before to confer on 
raw silk problems. 

\t the meeting of the board of man- 
igers appointment was made of a 
for 
the annual 


committee to nominate candidates 
the board to be elected at 


March 27. This 


includes Irving Lewin, Lang & Lewin, 


meeting committee 


Inc.; W. L. Wirbelauer, Associated 
Dyeing & Printing Corp.; W. W. 
Metcalf, Portland Silk Co.; Paolino 
Gerli, E. Gerli & Co., Inc., and 


\dolph Muller, National Ribbon Co. 
\ committee was also appointed to 
nominate officers of the association as 
follows: Charles Cheney, Cheney 
James A. Goldsmith, Hess, 
Goldsmith & Co., Inc.; George A. 
Post, Post & Sheldon Corp., and Wil- 


William Skinner & 


Brothers: 


liam Skinner, 


Sons 
Meeting on Silk Standardization 
Piece 
weighing 


goods standardization, the 
situation and registration 
of designs were among the subjects 
a luncheon meeting of 
the Broad Silk Manufacturers’ Di- 
vision of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., Dec. 13, at the adver- 
tising Club, New York City. 

G. H. Conze of Susquehanna Silk 
Mills, spoke on weighting. Carl Lang 
of Lang & Lewin, Inc., on piece 
goods standardization and _ Robert 
Blum, of United Piece Dye Works, 
on registration of designs. Paul C. 
Debry, chairman of the division, 
presided at the meeting. 


discussed at 


American Lace Mfg. Co., Elyria, 
Ohio. The plant of the American Lace 
Mfg. Co. is now operating at capacity. 
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Features ““Heraldics” 


New Motifs for Printed Silks 
Shown by General 
Dark backgrounds and cream-tan 


motifs were the chief characteristics 
of a group of new Roncador fabrics, 
shown last week by the General Silk 





Example of Heraldric Prints 


Corp. at its New York offices. The 
new designs totalled 40 in all, which 
included a wide variety of themes. 
All were in non-weighted © silk. 
Numerous floral effects were noticed, 
and modernistic plaids also were 
represented. The general tendency 
was toward the conservative design. 

A series of “Heraldics,” exploiting 
feudal herald escutcheons at- 
tracted much attention. These came 
in large and small patterns; they 
showed shields, battles-axes, spears and 
the other armaments of the middle- 
ages. The color schemes included one 
and black motif and a_ blue- 
white and black theme. 


the 


green 


Bureau of 
Include Chemi- 


Textile Section 
Standards to 
cal Work 

The Textile Section, Bureau of 
Standards, is to be reorganized to 
include the work in dyestuffs and 
other allied branches now under the 
Chemical Division. W. D. Appel, a 
Bureau dye expert, is to head the 
combined unit. The former chief, 
C. W. Schoffstall is going into private 
work as director of the Chicago 
laboratory of Marshall Field & Co. 

The work of Mr. Appel, since he 
came to the Bureau six years ago, 
has been in a field closely related to 
that of the textile section. In fact, 
much of his research work has been 
conducted by the textile section and 


City, Jan. 17, 1929. 
City, Jan. 24, 1929. 


York City, Jan. 27, 1929. 
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chemistry division in cooperation. 
He has a wide acquaintance with tex- 
tile men and with the problems of 
that and allied industries. Then, too, 
there are many advantages in the 
choice of some one already thoroughly 
familiar with the aims and ideals of 
the Bureau and the scope of its ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Appel, although a legal resi- 
dent of Milwaukee, was born in 
Washington in 1892. He _ received 
his degree of B. S. in chemistry and 
zoology from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1917 and was engaged in re- 
search work for two large chemical 
firms until September, 1922, when he 
joined the staff of the Bureau of 
Standards and has had charge of the 
work on dyes and related investiga- 
tions since that time. 


Converse Starts Broad Program for 
Knight Goods 

Converse & Co., selling agents for 
B. B. & R. Knight Corp. are putting 
into action a plan for general expan- 
sion. Warren B. Chapin, who has 
been with the company for the last 
10 years, has been made general sales 
manager. 

E. F. Cornell, formerly sales man- 
ager of the eastern division of Butler 
Bros., has just joined the house and 
will devote himself chiefly to the 
organization of piece goods selling. 

All of these new plans are based 
upon the necessities resulting from the 
addition of many new items to the 
range of Fruit of the Loom fabrics, 
which require an enlarged organiza- 
tion to reach the new outlets through 
which this merchandise will pass to 
the ultimate consumer. Converse 
plans for fashion service and sales 
promotion departments headed by new 
personnel. 


Silk Exchange to Establish Intelli- 
gence Bureau 

Paolino Gerli, president of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange has an- 
nounced that the board of governors 
has authorized the organization of an 
intelligence bureau for the distribution 
to the trade of useful knowledge about 
the silk industry and the operations of 
the exchange. 

The bureau will be under the direc- 
tion of Douglass Walker, of the Japan 
Cotton Trading Co., who was one of 
the charter members and organizers 
of the National Raw Silk Exchange 
and until recently one of the govern- 
ors. Mr. Walker will resign his 
present position to take charge of the 
intelligence bureau Jan. 1. His office 


will be uptown in the silk district. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York 
Textile Section, New York Board of Trade, Regular Meeting, New York 
Textile Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Meeting, New 
Wool Industries Pageant and Exposition, 7lst Regiment Armory, New 


York City, Feb. 25 to March 2, 1929. 
Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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Cleanliness Boosts Cottons 





New Public Ideals Make Cotion 
Fabrics Popular for Washabii ity 

Cleanliness is in style, says Al-x. 
ander Williams, special investig: tor 
for Cleanliness Institute, New York 
New fashions emphasizing fresh» ess 
and frequent washability are gair ing 
favor every day, says E. C. Morse. in 
charge of the New Uses Section of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

“It is good looks as well as utility 
that sells a motor car,” declared Mr. 
Morse, “and this principle was -cen 
to apply to the service stations along 
the road and to the mechanics at w ork 
in them. So word went out from F ord 
headquarters that mechanics must have 
a clean uniform at least once a week, 
and oftener if required. The familiar 
sight of ancient overalls, black and 
stiff with the grease of the last tliree 
months, is disappearing from our land- 
scape as cleanliness comes to the res- 
cue with fresh, neat uniforms for the 
million and a half service and filling 
stations affected by this order.” 

The desire to look well at work is 
beginning to be felt in all branches of 
industry and private life, Mr. Morse 
stated. Soap and water, and clothing 
that will lend itself to frequent and 
thorough cleaning, are in demand for 
the self-respecting worker. 

Uniforms, the smock idea, failed to 
meet with the approval of women 
workers, who feel that their individ- 
uality is being merged into the general 
ensemble, but colored fabrics, cotton 
workdresses that can be kept clean 
and attractive, are meeting favor. 

The average cotton fabric of today 
can be washed indefinitely without 
losing either its color or its style, \r. 
Morse pointed out, due to the increas- 
ing use of vat colors by the manuiac- 
turers of even the cheapest garments. 

By the same process and public de- 
mand, style and cleanliness are becom 
ing obligatory for the work clothes 
of men. The baker, the hospital or- 
derly, the soda fountain dispenser, the 
dentist, and the doctor all demand not 
only a garment that can be kept clean 
and sterile, but also one that is tailored 
to fit and look well. 

All sorts of washable cotton fabrics 
are being evolved that make ideal uni- 
forms for the chauffeur, elevator man, 
janitor and others who come into con- 
tact with the public even though their 
work by its nature is prone to soil 
their clothes. 





Government Estimate 14,373.- 


000 Bales of Cotton as of Dec. | 
The Dec. 1, 1928, consolidated cot- 
ton report, issued at Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 8, follows: 
Ginnings to Dec. 1—12,561,618 running 


bales. 
Estimated total production—14,373,000 


bales, 500-Ibs. gross. 
Abandonment of acreage since July |— 
on 


“Acreage for harvest—45,326,000 acres 
Indicated yield of lint cotton—151.8 |bs. 
per acre for harvest. 


Bureau of the census report shows 
12,561,618 running bales (counting 
round as half bales) ginned from the 
crop of 1928 prior to Dec. 1, com- 
pared with 11,738,338 for 1927 and 
14,644,070 for 1926. 
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J. M. Potts was elected chairman of 

e board of the Amalgamated Silk Corp. 

a meeting of the board of directors 

New York recently, succeeding P. E. 
Mann, who submitted his resignation as 

iirman, to take effect Dec. 31. This 

nouncement was made by W. S&S. 
Fraser president of the company, follow- 
ing a meeting of the board. Mr. Potts, 
«ho has been a director of the company 
for a number of years, is a member of 
lk. Gerili & Co. and has devoted consider- 
able attention to the affairs of the Amal- 
gamated Silk Corp. 


Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce on Thursday. 


Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, president of 
the American Bemberg Corp., and the 
American Glanzstoff Corp., of Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., and Dr. H. F. Marthaus, 
another official of the Bemberg Corp., 
have purchased the home of W. F. 
Kiping, at 718 Locust St., Johnson City. 


P. H. Hanes, president of the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has let the contract for the erec- 
tion of a $75,000 home in Winston- 
Salem. 


James P. Gossett, prominent in the 
textile industry, who has made his home 
at Williamston, S. C., for many years, 
has moved his residence to Greenville. 


F. L. Parker, president of the U. S. 
Whip Co., Westfield, Mass., and other 
officials of the company were tendered 
a dinner by Westfield citizens on Dec. 6 

appreciation of the accomplishments 
of erecting several new buildings, includ- 
ing a theater. 


Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
Ltd., Worcester, Mass., was 
toastmaster at the annual banquet of the 
Whittall Athletic Association which was 

Id on Dec. 8 and presented winning 
teams with medals. 


William L. Holmes, president of 
Archibald Holmes & Son, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has been elected a director of 
the Ninth Bank & Trust Co. 


Andrew S. Webb, president of S. B. 
& B. W. Fleischer, Inc., Philadelphia, 
‘a, has been elected president of the 

ladelphia Air Terminal, Inc., recently 

med to operate a local airport. 


On Dec. 12, 1928, John D. Stiles was 

recipier.t of a testimonial dinner ten- 
dered to him at the Windsor Hotel, Mon- 
il, Canada, by his fellow-directors of 
Jenkins Bros. New York and Jenkins 
's. Limited of Canada, on the occa- 
n of his retirement after 40 years’ con- 


ciates, 


“ 


tinuous service with Jenkins Bros. For 
many years he was vice-president in 
charge of the Boston office. The direc- 


-.° 


presented him with a gold watch, 
n and watch case. 


Philip S. Jamieson, of the J. B. 

mieson Co., cotton yarns, Boston, 
Mass., was elected a member of the board 
ot aldermen of the City of Newton 
Mass., last Tuesday. 

Hartley L. Lord, formerly with the 
York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., has been 
elected treasurer of the Bower Mill, 
Lewiston, Me., to succeed Ernest Straus. 
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President David F. Griffin, of the Sa- 
vannah (Ga.) Cotton Exchange, recently 
appointed the following prominent cotton 
men of the local exchange as a standing 
committee for the year on cotton linters: 
A. H. Cary, chairman; Hue Thomas, 
C. O. Golson, U. F. Stuart and J. S. 
Whithington. 


Herbert Harrison, sales agent in this 
country and Canada for John Hethering- 
ton & Sons, Ltd., textile machinery build- 
ers, Manchester, Eng., was called to his 
old home in that city last week by the 
sudden death of his father. 


Francis Lynch, agent of the Ameri- 
can Mfg. Co., Victory Mills, N. Y., was 
tendered a farewell dinner by the Busi- 
ness Men’s Association of that place last 
week previous to his departure for Ala- 
bama where he will have charge of the 
firm’s new manufacturing plant. 


E. T. Gurry, formerly connected 
with the Houston (Tex.) Cotton & 
Twine Mills, Inc., is now general man- 
ager of the Aurora (Ill.) Cotton Mills. 


Albert Matthews has become gen- 
eral manager of the Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 


S. H. Brice, for the last 15 years with 


Amory, Browne & Co., has just become 
associated with McCampbell & Co. 
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1. What Special Precautions Should be 
Taken in Winter to Insure 
Efficiency of Fire Protection 
Systems? 

—How should frozen water pipes 
be thawed? 
(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World 

2. How Can the Amount of Steam 
Used in a Dryer be Measured? 
—When is it necessary to have two 
barrels of condensing water in 
series ? 
(See Dec. 1 

3. How are Fabrics 
sistance to Wear? 


page 66) 


issue of Textile World, 


Tested 


page 75) 


for Re- 


—How are. standard conditions 
maintained ? : 
(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 65) 

4. How Should Labor Turnover be 
measured? 


—What are the common causes of 

workers leaving? 

(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 69) 
5. What Must be the Prime Requisite 

of any Wage Incentive System? 

—What are the details of some of 


the recognized plans? 
(See Dec. 1 issue of Textile World, page 71) 


6. What Special Traits Make a Good 
Loom Fixer? 
—What is his psychological effect 
on the weavers? 
(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 59) 
7. How can Breakage of Wood Screw 
on Picker Sticks be Prevented? 
What device is used by most eastern 
mills? 
(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 65) 
8. How Has One Manufacturer Identi- 
fied Fuses so That Their Capacity 
is Immediately Apparent? 
—How is the scheme carried out 


in carton packages ? 
(See Nov. 24 issue of Textile World, page 67) 


9. Who has Developed a Cotton Card 
Clothing Which Eliminates 
Stripping? 

What changes have been made from 


the usual type clothing ? 
(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 45) 


Power, Engineering and Maintenance 


Round Table 


where he will work with the Southern 
Mfg. Co., of Athens, Ga., in the develop- 
ment and improvement of the present 
product and also in connection with new 
fabrics which may be added to the line 
from time to time. 

Harris B. Fenn, Jr., of Ridgewood, 
N. J., has been elected president of the 
freshman class of Lowell (Mass.) Tex- 
tile Institute. Charles W. Churchill, 
of Lowell, is vice-president. William 
J. Greene, Jr., Edgewood, R. I., secre- 
tary, and David R. Taft, of Oxford, 
Mass., treasurer. 


William Gibson has resigned his po- 


sition as production manager of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., and returned to his home in 


Philadelphia. 

James H. Arthur, of the R. E. Loper 
Co., textile cost engineers, has accepted 
a position with the Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

James F. Gable, superintendent of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has returned from a hunting trip 
in Maine with two deer. 

A. J. Jorgensen, superintendent of 
the dye and polishing plants of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., has be- 
come supervising chemist. Curt Muel- 
ler, assistant superintendent, will suc- 


10. What Material 
Slippage? 
Can it be used with all types of 
belts and pulleys? 


will 


Reduce Belt 


(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 47) 
1l. How can Chemical Fires be 
Subdued? 
What gas is utilized? 
(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 47) 
12. How can Sickness Prevention be 
Aided? 
What should be avoided ? 
(See Nov. 10 issue of Textile World, page 69 
13. For the Successful Installation of 


Materials Handling Equipment what 
Principle Should be Observed? 
—How should this principle be put 
into operation? 
(See Nov. 3 issue of Textile World, page 120) 
14. What Type Electric Motor will most 
Successfully Operate Ring Spinning 
Frames at Variable Speeds? 
—What are its important mechani- 
cal features ? 
(See Nov. 3 issue of Textile World, page 129) 
15. What Improvements Have Been Made 
in Calendering? 
—Have the underlying principles of 
the machines been changed? 
(See Nov. 3 issue of Textile World, page 131) 
16. How May Goods be Checked While 
in Process? 
—What will this system show? 
(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 55 
17. What Devices Offer Greater Safety 
to Those Doing Box Strapping? 
—What are their salient points? 
(See Oct. 20 issue of Textile World, page 95) 
What are the Characteristics of 
Superheated Steam? 
—What are its advantages? 
(See Oct. 6 issue of Textile World, page 62) 
19. How Should Accident Statistics be 
Used? 
—What is the primary function of 
such statistics? 
(See Oct. 6 issue of Textile World, page 69) 
What is the Best Means of Identi- 
fying Fibers? 
—Why is it superior to chemical 
tests? 
(See Oct. 6 Issue of Textile World, page 57) 


18. 


20. 
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James M. Gregg who, on Jan. 1, 


will 
resign as secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Textile Association to accept a 
position as selling agent for The Stafford 


Co., Readville, Mass., in the southern 
territory, working from the Charlotte 
(N. C.) office which is in charge of 


Fred H. White, southern agent. Mr. Gregg, 
during his years of service with the 
Southern Textile Association, has earned 
an enviable reputation and has acquired 
a wide number of friends in the industry. 
ceed Mr. Jorgensen and Mr. Mueller 
will be succeeded by J. C. Sheehan. 


Paul Kennedy has accepted the po- 
sition of assistant superintendent of the 
Piedmont Print Works, Ine., Taylors, 


aa Wie 


Robert P. Harris has been made 
manager of the mill store at Mill No. 
1 of the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
succeeding John W. Gunn, who re- 
cently resigned. 


W. S. Porter has been appointed 
superintendent of the Winfield plant of 
the Alabama Mills Co. 


John Long is superintendent at the 
Laurel (Miss.) Mills. 


A. Meikle is now superintendent of 
the Patterson Mills Co., 
N. C. 

W. A. Hunt has become overseer of 
carding in Mill No. 2 of the Bibb Mfg. 


Co., Macon, Ga., to succeed O. B. Ward, 
who resigned. 


Rosemary, 


W. H. Clark is overseer of carding 
at Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, Inc. 


R. L. Wood has been appointed 
overseer of weaving at the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, S. C. 

A. J. Evans is 
weaving at 
Mills. 

W. A. Whitworth, overseer of card- 
ing, Hartwell Mills No. 2, Toccoa, Ga., 
has resigned. 


now 
Fitzgerald 


overseer of 
(Ga.) Cotton 


Love Bennette has been appointed 
night overseer of winding and twisting 
at the Travora Mill, of the Neely-Tra- 
vora Mills, Inc., York, S. C. 








Successful Prewinding Boil-Off for Silk Skeins 


To Be Used in Glove-Silk Fabric 


Process Must Be Accomplished without 
Roughing up or Tendering the Filament 


ERHAPS the most difficult of 
the silk 
processing and dyeing is the 


fabrics to handle in 


one known to the trade as 

glove silk—sometimes referred to as 

jersey glove silk. The difficulties 
might be enumerated as follows: 

(1) The first is the necessity of 


‘boiling off” the skeins before wind- 
that the greater part of the 
natural gum will be removed; and, at 
time, 
remain in the 


ing, SO 


the same allowing a_ certain 


amount to texture 


evenly distributed, without lumps o1 
tickiness. But, most important of all, 
the process must be accomplished 
ithout roughing up the filament or 


tendering it the least little bit, causing 


unnecessary breakage in winding an 
warping—hence, plenty of wast ind 
resulting in warps composed ot 
“lousy” silk for the weaving machines 


Sometimes Very Dirty 





>) Second, the woven clotl 
sometimes as dirty as is pos ible 
piece of any kind of fabric to be. It 
contains gritty oil spots, black bar 
narks. and countless other members 
it the dirt family that seem to be 
peculiar to this type of textile Phese 
foreign matters must be removed en 
rely, of course, and without impair 
ine the luster 
3) The next two thing's that con 
ront the dver to encourage insomnia 


ire whether he shall use the dveing 


methods suggested in the 


manufacturers’ 


dyestuff 
color cards and books, 
shall some 
new method of his own that would be 
more suitable for the 


or whether he work out 
conditions under 
Glove silk must 
be handled differently in dyeing from 
any of the other silk fabrics. 
(4) Now, when selecting a 


which he must work. 


range 
ot dvestuffs for his colors, especially 
for the “soft” that is, the 
sands, modes, and the 
like—he must be very careful that they 
are of a group that will not cause an 


shades 


pongees, grays, 


“overcast” effect on the finished color. 
This is mighty important, because the 
glove is made up of so many different 
parts sewed together, with the wales 
at diverse those of the 


“overcast” in 


angles to 
adjoining piece, and any 
the color will give the glove the 
appearance of having been made up 


Irom pieces ot variegated shades 


(5) These dyes must also have the 
property of not changing color from 


the heat of the dressing frames or 


ironing forms 

\ll these stipulations, or rather the 
strive for perfection in carrying them 
out, are absolutely requisite in turning 


out the best work on this kind of 
fabric There are additional ones, 
too: but thev will be dealt with in 
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By T. P. Sheridan 
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trouble for the succeeding glove-silk operations is 


caused,” says Mr. Sheridan, “in the boil-off than is caused 
by local errors in all the other processes combined. No matter 
of how good a texture the yarn may originally be, if it is dragged 
over roughened sticks or hauled from bundles as though it were 
sash-cord, it is going to be pretty sad-looking yarn to the winders 


and warpers.” 


stickiness.” 


The greater part of the natural gum must be 
removed in the boil-off, but a certain amount must be allowed 
to remain in the texture—‘“evenly distributed without lumps or 


Mr. Sheridan describes herein a simple _boil-off 


method which he hopes will be of benefit to the many mills which 
are not using the latest mechanical devices, special boil-off oils, 


and kindred improvements. 


treating on the 
which they occur. 


Damage in Boil-Off 


articles process in 


| 


In this first discussion, I shall 
nie rely tell about the processing 
method that I found ver\ successful 
for the prewinding “boil-off.” 

More trouble for the succeeding 
operations is caused in the “boil-off” 
than is collectively encountered from 
local errors in almost all the rest of 
the processes combined. It is there 


that the quality of the finished product 
is made. No matter of 
texture the 


dragged 


how good a 


yarn may be, if it is 
sticks or 
hauled from bundles as though it were 


over roughened 
sash-cord, it is going to be pretty sad- 
looking yarn to the winders and 
Worse still, if the work- 
man tending the skeins in the liquor 
is under the assumption that all boil- 
ing means an attempt to see just how 
much heat an article will stand with- 
out dissolving, the warp is going to do. 
more breaking on the weaving 
machine than I presume spider’s web- 
bing would. It is easily seen that 
yarns handled in this way are not only 


going to 


warpers. 


increase the winding and 
warping waste a hundred fold, but are 
likely to reduce the wearing quality 
of the finished product to a degree less 
than nil. And, in affording occasion 
for verbal sin among winders and 
warpers, its importance is great. 


Boil-Off Vat 
We shall presume that the vat to be 
utilized is of the cypress variety, about 
eighteen feet long, three feet in depth, 
and thirty inches in width—the cus- 
tomary dimensions of “boil-off” vats. 
Chis should be completely lined with a 
heavy canvas, tacked tightly to the 
four The bottom really does 
not require any, but may be covered 
if desired, of course 
\ hoist, the frame of which should 
be made of four-by-four oak and 
strengthened with angle iron, should 
be in the equipment. This 


sides. 


frame 





should be of the same dimensions as 
the top of the vat; so that, when in 
place, it will fit as an upward extension 
would look on the inside of the vat. 
lhe object of this is to enable the 
workmen to raise the sticks of skeins 
from the liquor by means of tackles, 
without an additional handling of the 
itself. It also enables them to 
work the over the hoist-form 
when processing as though it 


yarn 


sticks 


were 
part of the vat. This saves time, 
eliminates the danger of more yarn 


breakage by careless workmen, and is 
a huge labor saver. 


The vat should be piped with a 
steam coil, fastened to the bottom, and 
should be made up of, four 
lengths of pipe running the full length 
of the tub. It should be made of 
three-quarter copper, brass, or monel- 
metal piping—the last-named being the 
most preferable of the trio—and 
should be perforated. We now have 
all the paraphernalia strictly necessary 
for carrying on perfect “boil-offs.” 


say, 


Starting a Batch 


When starting a batch, the hoist- 
frame should be raised just high 
enough so a man can reach it easily. 
The skeins are then taken from the 
bundles, shaken out well, placed on the 
sticks in twelves, and hung up on the 
hoist-form. The should take 
particular caution against finger rings, 
pencils in pocket, and other objects 
about the workman’s person that might 
catch and tear the yarn. In _ this 
respect, I would even go as far as to 
make the men working on the skeins 
reverse their belt buckles. These 
precautions may appear unnecessary, 
but one catch of the yarn on some 
object, a rip and a tear to get it off, 
and the winder will be obliged to tie 
about 40 unnecessary knots, and 
perhaps there will be a couple of hun- 
dred odd yards of good silk yarn 
relegated to the waste bag that might 
just as well have been on the bobbins. 


dyer 


The batch should be between 150 an 

180 lbs., as that amount in this siz 

of vat leaves enough space at tl 

ends to work the skeins through the 
liquor properly. 

The vat should be first filled about 
one-quarter full of absolutely soit 
water; and I am presuming here that 
all plants have solved the important 
problem of hard water by having i: 
stalled one of the 
systems. 


water-softening 


Then heat the water to a boil. Slice 
up into it, in as thin flakes as possible, 
38 Ibs. of the purest olive-oil soap 
When I say “purest olive-oil soap,” 
I mean just that—the “just-as-good” 
kind will not suffice. Impure soaps 
will more disturbance in the 
“boil-off” than anything else. 


cause 


One of the troubles with bad soaps 
when used in this kind of work is that, 
while they may look all right in th 
liquor and even in the wet skein, when 
one comes to extract the soap liquor 
from the batch, the water leaves but 
the greater part of the soap substance 
remains, uniting with the natural gum 
that should remain alone and causin: 
lumps and stickiness throughout the 
batch that well nigh ruin it. A re 
boil just adds to the trouble. I have 
known this condition to increase the 
varn waste by 35%. Good pure olive 
oil soap is therefore positively impera 
tive, and two or even three cents on 
the pound should not make a bit of 
difference to the purchasing agent. 

When the sliced soap is thoroughly 
dissolved, take eight or ten pails (12- 
quart) of the liquor and empty into a 
separate vessel. Then fill the “boil-off” 
vat to within about four inches of the 
top with soft water, and again heat up 
to a boil. The liquor should be per- 
mitted to boil about ten minutes to be 
sure it is thoroughly mixed and the 
temperature evenly distributed. Then 
turn off the steam. 


Active Process 

The active process is now ready to 
commence. The hoist-frame is care- 
fully and slowly let down into the 
liquor, special care being exercised to 
see that the skeins are “wet off” gradu- 
ally and not allowed to float about to 
become tangled into one another. 

The sticks of yarn are now worked 
through the liquor briskly, taking one 
stick at a time. This motion is con- 
tinued from end to end—in the usual 
manner of working yarns—for twenty 
minutes. The skeins are then parted 
into sixes, pulled up from the liquor, 
and the ends reversed. This part is 
then worked for another twenty 
minutes. The entire batch is then 


(Continued on page 57 
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The Analysis and Synthesis of Cloth Structure— 


Formulas for Working Diameters of Yarn 


MMEDIATELY before the be- 
ginning of the description of the 
operations which led to the de- 
termination of the ‘working 
diameter” of a yarn, it was shown that 
a iair approximation to the number of 
lireads per inch could be obtained by 
the formula: 
; reciprocal of working diameter = 
Threads per inch, 
instead of the more mathematically 
correct one: 
Reciprocal of working diameter 


V3 
Threads per inch, 
as deduced from Fig. 6 (TEXTILE 
Wortp, Dec. 17, 1927, p. 42). 


No further examples of the kind 
ustrated in Fig. 6 would be neces- 
sary if one decided to use the value 2 
instead of \/3, for in all similar two- 
layer straight twills, as well as in two- 
plain cloths, the conditions 
would be similar, and the following 
formula would suffice: 

Threads in weave X reciprocal 

of working diameter 


1 
| 
I 


| 
ll 


1 = 
layer 





——— = Threads 
Threads in weave + in- per inch, 
tersections in weave 

Defect Unimportant 
mathematical defect of the 
above formula is, as already men- 
tioned, the substitution of the factor 
2 tor the expression \/3 in all cases, 
independent of the ratio of the number 
of threads in the weave to the number 
of intersections. The formula has, 
the distinct merit of sim- 
; and in very few cases will the 
assume practical importance, 
ecause exceedingly loose cloths, or 
cloths in which the twill is on a large 
number of threads, are seldom made 


The 


however, 
plicity 


detect 
] 
! 


in maximum sets for any given count 
of yarn. 

lhe above references to mathemati- 
cal and experimental methods of de- 
termining the setting of fabrics have 
been introduced partly because they 
form an important part in the prelimi- 
nary investigations of settings for new 
fabrics, and partly to facilitate refer- 
ence to them if and when any 
cussion on setting arises. 

t is now convenient to return to the 


dis- 


discussion of the setting of warp and 
filling yarns, and to a description of 
the methods that were followed in the 
determination of the actual working 
diameters which appear in Table I (re- 
printed from TextrtE Wortp, Nov. 
12, 1927, p. 44). 


le setting for the so-called maxi- 
perfectly balanced plain cloth, 


ous articles of this series 

7, p. 44; Nov. 12, 
42 

1 of Weaving 
Technical 
Scotland 


appeared Sept 
1927, p. 44; and Dec. 17, 


and 
College 


Designing Department, 
and School of Art, 


Cotton, 





Woolen, 


By T. Woodhouse 


How the Formulas Were Derived for Jute, 
W orsted, 


and  Linen* 


+ and A. Brand 





Fig. 9. 
Light Behind It. 


as illustrated diagrammatically in lig. 
3 (TExTILE Wor.p, Nov. 12, 1927, 
p. 44), both in the way of warp and 
in the way of filling, has been stated 
thus: 

I 


V3d 





the number of threads per 


inch, and also the number of picks per 
inch, when d is the diameter of the 
yarn expressed as a fraction or deci 
mal part of an inch. 


Yarn for Experiment 
In any calculation based upon the 
hypothetical preservation of the circu- 
lar section of the yarns in the cloth, 
it may be assumed safely that the di 


ameter of the threads (and of the 
picks) cannot be greater than that 
which they possess when on_ the 


weaver’s beam. On this assumption, the 
diameter of the yarn used in all the 
experiments from which the working 
diameters were found is calculated on 
the basis of a conditional density of 
0.48 for jute, as mentioned in Table 





TABLE I 
Name Working 
of diameter 
fiber Basis of yarn count of yarn 
Cotton. Number of hanks of 840 yds. 


each in 1 Ib. : 
32 y Count 


Silk.... Spun silk; number of hanks 1 
of 840 yds. each in 1 lb eos = 
28 ¥ Count 
Wool... Worsted; number of hanks of 1 
560 yds. each in 1 Ib. a = 
22y Count 
Wool... Woolen-Yorkshire skein; 1 
number of skeins of 256 
yds. each in 1 Ib. G = 
20 ¥ Count 
Linen.. Number of leas of 300 yds. 1 
each in 1 lb. — : = 
16 7 Count 
Jute... Weight in lbs. of a spindle of V¥ count 
14,400 yds. 120. 


An 11-Porter Jute Cloth Woven for Experiment, Photographed with Bright 
Interstices Show It Is Not a Maximum Texture 


NIT (TeExtire Wortp, Dec. 17 
Pp. 44). 

In order that the yarns for the ex- 
perimental cloths would be sufficiently 
strong, a four-ply jute yarn was used. 


1927, 


This ply yarn was made from single 
jute yarns of high quality, counting 
4 Ibs. per “spindle,” and hence 
nominal resultant count of the 
twist yarn was 4/4 lbs., equal to 
lbs. or 16 lbs. per “spindle.” 


the 
final 
2/8 
(The count 
of a jute yarn is the number of pounds 
per “spindle” of 14,400 yds.) 

Let d the diameter of the varn in 

inches. 
1 =the length of 1 lb. of 


yarn 
in inches. 
C =the count of the varn in Ibs. 
per spindle. 
VY’ =the volume of 1 lb. of varn 
in cubic inches 
3.1416 


Whence, ’ = ———-71 
4 
14,400 x 30 
\nd ——— 
C 
in 1 lb. of yarn having count C. 
Again the volume of 1 Ib. of yarn 
may be calculated from the conditional 
density, since it is known that one 
cubic foot of water (1,728 cu. 
weighs 62.32 lbs. ; thus 
1728 


the length in inches 


ins. ) 





V “ 
62.32x<0.48 
And since quantities which are equal 
to the same quantity are equal to each 
other, it follows that 

3.1416 1728 

~ d?| =—_—__—_ 

4 62.32X0.48 





4X1728 
Therefore, d —_—_— 


62.32 


4X1728 


0.48 3.14160X/ 


14,400 X 36 





62.32 X0.48X 3.1416 X — 
C 
Hence, 
4X 1728 X ( 
d? - Ee a —_ 
62.32 X0.48 X 3.1416.X 14,400 X 36 
C 
7048X 2424 
Vv ( VC 
and d say —— 
83.95 84 


If the count of the 4/4 lb. yarn be 
introduced into this equation (taken as 
equivalent to 16 Ibs. per spindle), then 

V10 4 I 
d — - <a 
84 84 21 
the diameter of the yarn in its assumed 
circular shape on the weaver’s beam. 

Therefore, the setting of the warp 
and of the filling, or the number of 
threads and picks per inch should be 


2.12 threads 
and picks per inch. 

lhe nearest ordinary whole number 
porter or set (Dundee and East of 
ot Scotland system) is II, in 


there are 


which 


II X20X 2 


11.89 threads per inch in 
37 
the reed. 
Not Maximum Texture 
lherefore, an 11-porter plain cloth 
was woven in one of the looms in the 
weaving department of the Dundee 
Technical College and School of Art, 
and 12 
inserted. 


shots or picks per inch were 

The cloth woven under these 
conditions is much better than that 
illustrated in Fig. 4 (TExTILE Wor Lp, 
Nov. 12, 1927, p. 44), and better and 
heavier than the usual run of plain 
jute fabrics. It is not by any means 
a maximum texture, however, as can 
be seen from Fig. 9, which is a view 
of the cloth as photographed with a 
bright light behind it. The interstices 
are clearly seen, and there is obviously 
plenty of room for the threads and 
picks to close up if desired; or, on the 
other hand, it is evident that a cloth 
could be made with the same number 
of threads and picks per inch, but 
from thicker or heavier yarns. 


It will thus be seen that a cloth 
made from yarns, the diameter of 
which has been calculated as above 


(47) 
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licated (i. e., on the assumption that 
-/C/84, and that the conditional 
nsity of jute is 0.48) is not nearly 
maximum. Either the constant 84 
uuld be increased or the conditional 
nsity 0.48 should be increased. 
From Another Angle 
lo elucidate the matter further, the 
oblem was attacked from a different 
igle, and a new value of the con- 
int calculated from the data obtained 
in) connection with. the tightly wound 
Il of cloth, No. 3 in Tables IX and 
\ (TEXTILE Worwp, Dec. 17, 1927, 
p. 44; reference to these tables is un- 
necessary at this time, as the data 
ncerned here is restated in the fol- 
owing sentences). In this roll there 
were 905 yds. of cloth, 75% ins. 
wide, and the weight, as indicated in 
tables, was 1,000 lbs. The 
volume of cloth in this roll, after due 
allowance was made for the square 
wooden core, was found to be 27.7673 
cu. ft., or say, 47,982 cu. ins. 
Let b = breadth of the cloth in inches 
l = length of the cloth in inches 
t = thickness of the cloth in inches 


these 


Then V = blt=volume of cloth in 
inches 
Whence ¢ =V/bl 


47,982 


I 


75.5 x 905 yds. x 36 ins. per yd 
0.0195 ins 
approximately 1/50 ins. 


II Il 


Now this cloth was a two-layer fab- 
ric (although not nearly a theoretical 
maximum texture, such as that illus- 
trated in Fig. 9), and was made from 
varp and filling yarns approximately 
“ual in count. Therefore, each layer, 
ne of warp and one of filling, had an 
verage thickness of 1/2 of 1/50- 

100 in. Further, the cloth had been 
ubjected to a great pressure during 
e calendering operation and to such 

extent that both warp and filling 
hreads were considerably flattened, 
nd all the interstices originally pres- 


nt 


t in the loom fabric were completely 
lled up. The cloth, in its finished 
tate, had 12 threads and 12 picks per 
nch; and, since the interstices of the 
tabric were completely closed up, the 
erage width of each thread can be 
ken as 1/12 in., or 0.0833 in. 
Sectional Area of Thread 
Since the threads evidently 
eatly flattened and have a mean 
ickness of only 1/100 in., it may be 
sumed that the cross section of the 
read in the finished cloth is approxi- 
itely rectangular, whence it follows 
it the sectional area of each thread 


are 


I I 
in. X —— in. = 
2 100 





Sq. in, 

1200 

Finally, if this thread of assumed 
ctangular section be transformed into 
thread of circular section without 
ange in density, the diameter of the 
rcular thread will be 


1416 I 
nn hee 


4 1200 





1200 3.1416 
I 


042.48 
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VI I 
Therefore, d = Senna ole 


V942.48 30.7 


Count of Yarn 

Now, the count of the varn may be 
determined as follows: The total 
length of cloth—viz., 905 vds.—would 
require approximately 930 yds. of warp 
(termed the laid length), and the reed 
width for 75% in. finished cloth would 
be about 80 in. So that if C represents 
the count of the jute warp and filling 
in pounds per spindle, 





122X752 X930XC 1280x905 KC 
14,400 14,000 
1,000 lbs. 
a 
——  [(75'42X930)-+(80X6905) | 
14.400 


= 1,009 lbs. 


1000 X 14,400 
and C 





12 [(75'2x930) + (890x905) | 


14,400,000 


1,711,380 
8.4142 Ibs. per spindle 


Consequently, taking the diameter 


I 
of the thread as —— in., as found 
30 7 
above, and the count of the varn a: 
8.4142 lbs. per spindle, t new valu 
of the constant number is obtained 
Thus, 
8.4142 I 
V 30 ~ 
Whence N = 30.7V8.4142 


30.7X 2.90 


8Q.030, sav 8Q 
Diameters of Jute Yarns 
this result one might 


“working diameter” of 


varns in genera! would be 


From 
that 


inte! 


the jute 


\ 


V count 
a- omnia 


SO 


The result thus obtained from a con 
sideration of the above-mentioned roll 
ot cloth might appear more or less 
conclusive, but the number 
does not differ very much from that 


constant 
previously obtained for yarn—viz., 84 

and the relatively small difference 
between 84 and 89 pointed to the 
necessity of proceeding with the in- 
vestigation by means of experimental 
weaving. This condition was consid 
ered necessary because of previous ex 
periments conducted by Woodhouse 
and Milne very early in the twentieth 
century. In these experiments the 
diameter of jute yarn was stated to 
be as under 


V count 
d ~ 
Tos 
(See page 161, “Jute and Linen 





Fig. 10. 


Jute Cloth Studied 


Weaving: Calculations and Structure 
of Fabrics.” ) 

The investigation at that time was 
far from complete, for in the above 
formula it was assumed that the den- 
sity of jute yarn was 0.80. 

Fig. 1o illustrates a cloth woven in 
a mill and according to the last men- 
tioned experiments. 
mentioned in 


The particulars 
connection with this 
fabric are as follows: 
Warp, 5 Ibs. 
porter; say 18% 
Filling, 
or picks 
\ecording to the 


per spindle, 18 
threads per inch. 
“5 Ibs. per spindle, 18 shots 


experiment = in 
which the constant number was found 
to be 89, the diameter of 24 Ibs., o1 
10 lb 


varn would be 


\V/ 10 lbs. 


V 


MW 
Qe WR > 


/ ~ < 


\nd the number of threads and picks 


per inch is found by the following: 
I 
N 
3d 
I 
1.73 
28.2 
28.2 
baa 
16.3 threads and picks per 
inch. 
12¢;, Less Than Actual 
Now the fabric illustrated in Fig 


10 was made from 10-lbs.-per-spind!e 
%, \bs.), 


18.5 threads per inch of warp and 18 


yarn ( and there are actually 
picks per inch of filling, say an aver 
age of 18.25 per inch in each direction, 
equal to 


(18.25—16.3)100 195 
ee nearly 12% 
16.3 16.3 
increase. 
As a matter of fact, the two-ply 


yarn used was on the heavy side, and 
this would clearly increase the above 


percentage. Under the conditions 
stated, we should find 
I 
Threads per inch=———— 
V3x<d 


(3253) 49 


Hence, 18.25 


Therefore, @=————_—— 


31.5725 
\/ count 
Now, epee omen d 
constant 
\/10 Ibs. I 
Therefore, — animate an 


K 31.5725 
3.16 I 
K 31.5725 
Hence, A 3.16 X 31.5725 
99.709, say 100 


On above-men- 


the 
tioned book, the constant number was 


found to be 108. 


page 161 of 


Consequently, 


VY count I 
108 31.5725 
108 
VC 
31.5725 
a <, 3.42 
Therefore, count 3.42 X 3.42 


10.6964 lbs. per spindle 
or 2/5.3482 lbs. per spindle 


Experimental Weaving 
With the full knowledge that the 
constant number 8QO was too low, and 
that the illustrated in Fig. 9 
vas much below the maximum value, 


pattern 


the experimental weaving was started. 
Che 


cloth in Fig. 9g were introduced to sim- 


maroon or dark stripes in the 
plifvy the counting as well as to illus- 
trate clearly in the reproductions that 
in the succeeding examples the set of 


the cloth was being gradually in- 
creased. In all the examples the same 
warp was used This increase in the 
et or porter was continued until a 
tage was reached when the fabric 
was such as to prevent the insertion 


of more picks per inch than threads 
This gradual increase in 
the number of threads per inch and 
the gradual decrease in the number of 
picks per inch was continued until the 
number in the warp equaled the num 
ber in the filling. 

The eight reproductions in Figs. 11 
and 12 illustrate the eight cuttings 
from the cloths. In the first six pat- 
terns —A, B, C, D, E, and F —the 
warping was 12 threads of gray and 
2 threads of maroon; in patterns G 
and HH, two of the gray threads were 


per inch. 


dropped. The number of gray picks 
between the maroon picks are as 
{« low ws 

Patterr A B Cc dD E F G H 
Picks 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 17 
Porter 11 12 l 14 15 16 17 18 


Very little difficulty was experienced 
with the weaving of the first five, and 
not much with the sixth, but trouble 
was experienced with the weaving of 
the last two, especially with the 18- 
porter cloth marked H, which had 
19.46 threads per inch. This was the 
pattern that was found to be beyond 
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Fig. 11. Lower Set 


the limit of what is described as a 
“perfectly balanced” plain fabric; it 
was impossible to introduce as many 
picks per inch in this fabric as there 
were threads per inch. Table XIII 
supplies full data concerning the most 
important particulars of this range of 
seven fabrics, as well as of the orig- 
inal experiment made in 11-porter. 


TABLE XIII 

Reed Cloth 
width width 

Porter Threads Threads Picks in in 
ter or set per dent per in. per in. inches inches 
A . 11 2 11.89 12 11.61 11.00 
12 2 12.96 1: 10.64 10.05 
13 2 14.05 14 9.82 9.25 
14 2 15.13 15 9.12 8.55 
I 15 2 16.21 16 8.51 8.10 
t 16 2 17.29 17 7.98 7.65 
( 17 2 18.37 18.5 6.41 6.10 
I 18 2 19.46 17.5 6.06 5.80 


It will thus be seen that the calcu- 
lated number of threads and picks— 
hen the conditional density of the 
varn is taken at 0.48—is approximately 
>, whereas it is actually possible, al- 
heit with difficulty, to introduce a lit- 
tle more than 18 threads each way, an 
crease of 50% in both and 


ling. 


warp 
Corrections 
One would gather from the result 
hat a conditional density of 0.48 + 
1% of 0.48 = 0.72 could be taken as 
ore correctly representing the con- 
tional density of the yarn in the 
th. Alternatively, the above-men- 
med constant number 84 could be 
creased to 126, in which case the 
imeter d, of the yarn, would be 
VC 
d= 





126 


But, since there was considerable 


difficulty in weaving the 17-porter 
cloth, pattern G, Fig. 12, (the seventh 
fabric in Table XIII), the adoption of 
126 as a suitable constant may be con- 
sidered as impracticable. Even the 
16-porter cloth F (the sixth fabric in 
Table XIII) gave a 
amount of trouble in weaving, and 
its production would have been impos- 
sible had the yarn been otherwise than 
exceedingly good and strong. As a 
variant of the original experiment, 
before the warp was taken out of the 
loom, 36 threads of the 4/4-lbs.-per- 
spindle yarn were withdrawn from the 
reeds and heddles near the middle of 
the cloth, and 36 threads of good 
quality 16 lbs.-per-spindle single yarn 
inserted in their place. These threads 
appear in the center portion of Fig. 
13, and are flanked on either side by 
the 4/4 lbs.-per-spindle yarn and de- 
fined by the dark vertical lines. 


considerable 


It would be inadvisable to attempt 
to manufacture a cloth such as the 
one which was woven in the 17-porter 
reed, pattern G, Fig. 12, while a 
similar fabric made from single yarns 
would scarcely be practicable unless 
the very best class of yarn obtainable 
were used, and then only if the yarn 
were comparatively thick and heavy 


It would, however, be safe to say that 
for the best quality of clean and 
strong 16-lbs.-per-spindle yarns, the 
maximum practicable number of 


threads and picks per inch, consistent 
with a reasonable production of cloth 
from the loom, appears to be 17, or 


approximately a 16-porter cloth, such 


as that described in the sixth line, F, 
of Table NIII. 
The Limiting Fabric 

While the “theoretical” diameter ot 
the threads will always be that de 
duced from the diagram in Fig. 2 
(TEXTILE Wortp, Nov. 12, 1927, p 
44), when the threads and picks are 
represented as remaining perfectly 
circular in and where the 
pitch of pair of threads (or 
picks) is equal to 1.732d, the actual 
or will be in 
fluenced largely by the condition and 


section, 
each 
“working” diameter 
quality of the yarns, and no rule can 
be formulated to take account of such 
variables which will be satisfactory in 
all cases. 

Let it taken, then, that a 16 
porter plain cloth, made with 16-lbs.- 
per-spindle yarn is the limiting fabric; 


be 








i. e., that this texture constitutes a 
perfectly balanced maximum plain 
cloth. In such a cloth, the actual 
number of threads and picks per inch 
will be 
16 X 20 x 2 
ee 17.297, Say 17.3. 
37 
Therefore, what has been termed 
the “working diameter” will be 
I I 
d —__— ——— 
17.3V 3 17.3 X 1.732 
I I 
— = say — in. 
29.9636 30 


N.b. The similarities of the num- 
bers 16-porter and 16-lbs.-per-spindle, 


Fig. 


(3255 





12. Higher Set 


and 17.3 and 1.732, the 


are mere coincidences ; 


value of 3, 
the similarities 
may, however, be useful as re 
memorics. 

The above result may be utilized to 
obtain a constant by which the work- 


ing diameter of any other jute yarn 





can be calculated. Thus, 
\/ 16 lbs. per spindle I 
Constant 30 
Constant V 160 x 30 
4x 30 120, 


whence it follows that the working 
diameter of a jute yarn is 

C 

d — 

120 
where C is the jute count in pounds 
per spindle. Further, it may be de- 
duced that the maximum number of 
threads and picks per inch in a per- 
fectly balanced plain cloth is 

Reciprocal of working diameter 


V3 
threads and picks per inch. 
In the case under notice, a 16-lb. 
jute yarn has a working diameter of 
I 
— in., hence, 


30 


V3  ~=—+1.732 
picks per inch. 





17.32 threads and 


Suppose a similar fabric, but one of 
lighter weight, is required from 9-lbs.- 
per-spindle jute yarn, then 
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SHIMMERING, pastel curtains of rayon let flickering sunshine through windows an | 
bring rich luxurious tone to rooms in lovely homes! . . . Sumptuous, richly colored 
velvet curtains are raised to show an important theatrical production of the season! 

. . Everywhere, rayons assume an increasing and spectacular importance in Mod- 
ern decoration. And these new drapery fabrics of now and the near future are made 
possible and practicable by the new Crown Rayon Yarns. 

It has taken years of research and scientific experiment for The Viscose Company 
to perfect the permanent finish, the subdued lustre and the amazing adaptability of 
the new specialized Crown Rayon Yarns. Naturally such yarns are of signal interest 
to all makers of high-quality textiles, whether dress fabrics, draperies or uphol- 
stery. These new yarns have an unprecedented working quality. With them can be 
developed unusual textures, strong supple weaves, exquisite designs, materials in 
every respect beautifully styled. The ease with which Crown Brand Rayons can be 
dyed enables manufacturers to meet a widespread demand for new and colorful fabrics. 

As pioneers in the production of rayon in America, The Viscose Company has always 
been concerned with the technical advancement in all branches of the industry. 4+ 
the world’s largest producer of rayon yarn, our equipment and facilities afford special 
services to our customers. The Crown trade-mark assures them of yarn spun true to 
denier, that dyes evenly, that can be washed without harm. For your protection, 
specify it when you order. For further information about our newest yarns address 
The Viscose Company, 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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120 120 40 
ing diameter of the yarn, and 


in., the work- 





40 40 
— = —— = 23.09 threads and 
V3 1.732 

picks per inch. 


All others may be calculated in a 


similar manner. 


As the yarns get finer (i. e., lower 
in number in jute counts) greater diffi- 
culties may be experienced in practice 
in attempting to reach the values cal- 
culated as above, but for strong and 
comparatively thick yarns, such as 
those mentioned, the rule will apply. 


Other Yarns 

The authors have not yet had fa- 
cilities for making corresponding 
experiments with cotton, spun silk, 
woolen, worsted, and linen yarns, but 
some experiments with cotton will be 
made before these articles are com- 
pleted. While it is scarcely likely that 
the ratio of “theoretical diameter” to 
“working diameter” will be constant 
over these various types of yarns, it is 
reasonable to assume that there will 
be a comparatively close resemblance 
in all cases. It is possible, therefore, 
to use this experimental data for jute 
yarn as a basis, to connect it with the 
various values found for the condi- 
tional densities of the various types 
of yarn as found from the contents of 
loom beams, and to deduce therefrom 
approximate values for the working 
diameters of the above-mentioned dif- 
ferent kinds of yarns. 


It should be noted in the first place 
that the counts of jute yarn are on an 
entirely different basis from those 
used in connection with the other five 
types of yarn mentioned. Jute counts 
are reckoned on the “fixed length” 
system, whereas all the other five are 
on the “fixed weight” system. It is a 
simple matter, however, to obtain the 
equivalent count of 16-lbs.-per-spindle 
jute in each of the other five systems. 

If one spindle (14,400 yds.) of jute 
yarns weighs 16 lbs., the count is 
termed 16 lbs. per spindle, or simply 
16-lb. yarn; hence it will be obvious 
that 


14,400 yds. per spindle 
onvenesesesnafiaemitionte = 900 yds. per 


16 lbs. per spindle pound. 


This number of yards per pound is 
equal only to about 1’s cotton or spun 
silk, and is much lower than the 
heaviest yarns (lowest counts) usually 
found in these two systems. Never- 
theless it may be used as a basis of 
comparison, and any necessary or de- 
sirable alterations may be made later. 
The equivalent counts are found as 
follows: 

Cotton and Spun Silk: Number of 
hanks of 840 yds. each per pound. 


goo yds. per pound 
———_———_—_——— = 1.0714 hanks per 
840 yds. per hank pound. 


Woolen (Yorkshire Skein): Num- 
ber of skeins of 256 yds. each per 
pound. 
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Fig. 13. 


goo yds. per pound 





—- = 3.5156 skeins per 
256 yds. per skein pound. 
Worsted: Number of hanks of 560 
yds. each per pound. 
goo yds. per pound 
—_—— = 1.6071 hanks per 
560 yds. per hank pound, 
Linen: Number of leas of 300 yds. 
each per pound. 
goo yds. per pound 
a = 3 leas per pound. 
300 vds. per lea 


Working Diameters 

Now if the conditional densities of 
these five types of yarn were the same 
and equal to that of jute yarn, their 
working diameters would be in pro- 
portion to the square root of the equi- 
valent count. But since the densities 
actually vary, the working diameters 
will be in proportion to the square 
root of the above counts modified to 
take account of the differences in con- 
ditional density. The yarns will be 
smaller if the density is higher than 
that of jute, and thicker if the density 
is lower than that of jute. But since 
in each of the above five systems the 
count rises with a decrease in the sec- 
tional area of the yarn, it follows that 
the actual equivalent counts as regards 
working diameters will be obtained as 
follows: 
Equivalent count x conditional 

density of a fiber 


- Equi- 

Conditional density of valent 
jute diametral 

count. 

Hence, the equivalent diametral 
counts of the above-mentioned five 


yarns are as follows: 
Cotton 
1.0714 X 0.40 
— 0.8928s cotton. 
0.48 
Spun Silk 


1.0714 X 0.53 





= 1.1830s spun silk. 
0.48 
Woolen (Yorkshire Skein) 
3.5156 x 0.30 
= 2.1973s woolen (Y. S.) 

0.48 

Worsted 
1.6071 x 0.56 





== 1.8750s worsted. 
0.48 


Single Warp Yarn Inserted at Center of Cloth 


Linen 

3X0.54 
—— = 3.3750s linen. 
0.48 





In the equation deduced from the 
jute experiments, it was found that 
V16 lbs. per spindle 1 

= — of inch 
120 30 


an 
diameter. 

The diameters of jute yarns are 
directly proportional to the square root 
of the count, as indicated above,* but, 
due to this count basis being directly 
opposed to those for cotton, spun silk, 


woolen, worsted, and _ linen, the 
diameters of the yarns in these five 


systems of counting are inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of the 
counts. 

diametral 


For each of the equivalent 

counts calculated above, 
however, the diameter is the same as 
that found for 16-lb. jute; viz., 1/30 
of an inch. A different constant will 
result for each different system, hence, 


if « = the constant number, its value 
for cotton yarns will be as follows: 
I I 


—,or x 0.8928 = 30. 
xr 0.8928 30 


(3257) 


30 
Whence + = ——_——— 
V0.8928 
30 


.94 
= 31.92, say 32. 


Therefore, the working diameter of 


I 
cotton ——___ 
32 Vcount 
By submitting in succession the 


equivalent diametral counts found 

above for 0.8928 in this equation, the 

corresponding constant numbers for 

spun silk, woolen (Y.S.), worsted, and 

linen can be found. All the results, 

including that for jute, are subjointed 
below: 

I 

Cotton eameantie 

32 Vcount 

hanks of 840 yds. per pound. 


when count is in 


I 

Spun silk ——— 
28 \/count 

in hanks of 840 yds. per pound. 





when count is 


Woolen ( Yorkshire Skein) 
I 
———— when count is in skeins of 
20 Vcount 


250 vds. per pound. 


I 
Worsted - — when count is 
22 \/count 
in hanks of 560 yds. per pound. 
I 
Linen —————— when count is in 
16 \/count 
leas of 300 yds. per pound. 


\/ count 


when count is in 


120 
pounds per spindle of 14,400 yds. 
*See also ‘Yarn 


wy Tf Woodhouse, 
Stoughton, 


Counts and Calculations,’* 
published by Hodder & 


(To be continued) 


Correcting Uneven Viscose Dyeing 


Effective Aftertreatment for Rayon 
Dyed with Direct-Cotton Dyestuffs 
Contributed by Courtaulds, Ltd. 


ISCOSE dyed with direct cotton 
dyestuffs which shows uneven- 
ness in the form of filling bars, stripy 
warps, or light and dark skeins, may 
be considerably improved in the ma- 
jority of the following 
method of aftertreatment, covering 
which a provisional application for 
patent protection has been filed. 
Work for 30 minutes at 
(195°F.) in a bath containing one 
pound of beta napthol and one pound 


cases by 


90°C. 


of common salt per 10 gallons of 
water. The beta napthol does not dis- 
solve completely but floats in the 


water in the form of fine crystals. 
Laboratory investigation confirmed 
by practical trials has revealed that 
the following three factors play con- 
trolling parts in the successful appli- 
cation of this correction aftertreat- 
ment. 

(1) Strength of solution. 

(2) Temperature of treatment. 


(3) Duration of treatment. 

Strength and Temperature 

The strength of solution which 
gives the most favorable results on 
the large scale has proved to be 1% 
solutions of beta napthol and common 
salt; weaker or stronger solutions of 
either or both may be required in 
special instances, but this strength 
will be found to be suitable in most 
cases. 

It is necessary to maintain the 
temperature at 90°C.(195°F.), or 
higher still if working conditions per- 
mit. The lower the temperature is 
allowed to fall, the poorer is the cor- 
rection. This point must be carefully 
watched or disappointing results will 
be obtained, especially when handling 
yarn. It is often overlooked that if 
cold yarn is entered into a bath at 
90°C. (195°F.), it quickly lowers the 
temperature of the bath to 70°C. 
160°F.). It is advisable to fit the 
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this treatment with a 
closed steam coil, so that the tempera- 


ture without the 
risk of the material coming into con- 


for 


used 


bath 


inay be maintained 
tact with live steam. 
Duration of Treatment 
Laboratory that 
correction does not take place under 


15 minutes working, so 


tests have shown 
treatment 


the large scale should be continued for 


on 


30 minutes to insure the most favor 
able results. If the temperature is not 
maintained at (195°F.) 


working must be 


90°C. or 
higher, the time of 


prolonged beyond 30 minutes to com- 


pensate for the less effective correc 
tion at lowe1 temperatures. 
Following the correction bath the 


material must be thoroughly washed— 
preferably in 


warm water or a soap 
bath—in order to remove the beta 
napthol. Beta napthol left on the ma- 
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terial turns brown on exposure and so 
may mislead one into thinking that 
the dyestuff has faded. In making up 
the beta napthol bath, a black scum 
has been noticed to form occasionally 
on the surface. This must be care- 
fully skimmed off, because, if allowed 
to attach itself to the viscose, it has 
proved very difficult to remove. Draw- 
ing a sheet of filter paper along the 
surface of the liquor is a simple and 
effective method to remove it. 

The beta napthol may be brought 
into complete solution by means of 
caustic alkali without altering the cor- 
recting power of the but 
risk of side reactions be- 
tween the alkali and the dyestuff or 
viscose or both, which might affect the 
shade or strength of the material. 

Advantages 
It is equally possible to actually dye 


treatment, 
there is a 


in a 1% solution of beta napthol and 
common salt and get favorable results, 
but it is our experience, after work- 
ing both ways on a large scale, that 
the aftertreatment gives the better re- 
sults. The latter method has the ad- 
vantage that the correction bath may 
be maintained and suitably strength- 
ened for succeeding batches, whereas 
to run away each correction bath after 
use would be found to be wasteful 
and needlessly expensive. 

It is to be understood that it is not 
claimed for this process that it will 
give perfect corrections, but that it 
does effect a marked improvement in 
most cases. It has also the advantage 
that it enables the freer use of un- 
even dyeing direct cotton dyestuffs 
where their use is desirable to get the 
required fastness. 
have found the 


For example, we 
use of Benzo Fast 
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Blue 8GL and Chlorantine Fast Yel- 
low 4GL in combination for a brilliant 
green fast to light was impossible be- 
fore this correction process was in- 
troduced. Benzo Fast Gray BL gives 
very uneven results when dyed by 
normal methods which may be con- 
verted into acceptable results by this 
correction process. Experience has 
also found that some uneven dyeing 
dyestuffs do not yield by this correc- 
tion process ; 
Fast 
srown GL. 


for example, Cglorazol 


Orange AG and Benzo Fast 


Finally, this process may not be ap- 


plied to fabrics containing acetate 
yarn since the beta napthol bath 


completely dissolves the acetate yarn. 
It is not for shades 
dyed with other dyestuffs than direct 
cotton dyestuffs. 


also beneficial 


Converting Textile Machinery into Tinsel Serving 
Frames for Covering Yarn with Lahn’ 


HERE being no regular line of 
machinery available in the 
American market that will 
serve or wrap tinsel ribbon or 
lahn, the prospective manufacturer of 
tinsel thread finds it necessary to go 
to the great expense of designing his 
own machines, with the accompanying 
cost of and tooling-up 
charge, or he must adapt machines de 
signed for other use to the work. 
The machinery used for the cover- 
ing of insulated wire might be ex- 
pected to offer the best basis for such 
but this is not the case. 
The number of points in which the 
covering of wire with a cotton wrap 
and the covering of cotton thread with 
a metal wrap differ, is such that the 
well machine the for- 
mer purpose will in many ways be dis- 
tinctly different from the best design 
for the latter purpose. 


patterns 


conversion, 


designed for 


Insulating vs. Tinsel Serving 

The wire-insulating machine re 
quires a bulky cop for the cotton wrap 
and because of the undesirability of 
cutting the wire when the cop runs 
out, one or 
held in 


more reserve 
such manner that 
insulated is threaded 


through them so that the empty tube 


cops are 
storage in 


the wire being 


may be slitted and removed and a new 
cop put on the spindle, without cutting 
the wire to do so. In tinsel serving 


the tinsel is very compact and, even 
at a speed twice that attainable in in 
sulating machines, the tinsel spool on 
the serving head will run for days be 
fore running out. 

The second point in which tinsel 
serving differs from the covering of 
wire, to an extent that has a marked 
influence in the design of the serving 
equipment, is the fact that in tinsel 
serving both the thread being served 


* Other articles on tinsel appeared in the Mar. 
17, and July 14 issues. 








By Harrison 


and the covered or served thread may 
be handled as a textile yarn, thus mak- 


ing possible the use of horizontal 


spindles. 
The third point in which the equip- 


Fig. 1. 





How a Twister May Be Changed Over— 


Advantages over W ire-Insulating Machinery 


B. Williams 


ment varies is in the space required 
for each spindle. Because of the 
small size of the tinsel-serving pack- 
age, which is always a spool, com- 
pared to the large yarn package in 


Twister Converted for Tinsel Serving 


wire insulation, the  tinsel-serving 
frame may occupy only one-half the 
space of the most compact insulating 
machine, of the same number 
spindles. 


of 


Other considerations also enter into 
the preference for textile machinery 
as the base of the tinsel-serving frame, 
rather than the use of wire insulating 
machinery which one might expect to 
be easily adapted to the operation. 
Of these considerations the three most 
important are: 

(1) The serving spindle designed 
for cotton wrapping around a wire 
needs no provision for overcoming the 
inertia of the yarn package in start- 
ing, and thus is unsuited to the serv- 
ing of tinsel where the serving pack- 
age is very heavy and the torque is 
small. 

(2) The comparative cost of tex- 
tile machinery is less as it is manu- 
factured in very large quantities, per- 
mitting a selling price that the far 
smaller wire machinery industry can- 
not begin to meet. 

(3) Textile frames of the modern 
type are built for high speed and will 
stand up under a spindle speed that 
is two to three times the speed of the 
standard insulating machine. 

Converting a Twister 

Any of several different types of 
textile twisters or doublers may be 
used as the basis of a tinsel-serving 
frame Fig. 1 shows such a converted 
frame in section. The cut shows the 
details on one side only. The letter 
a shows the yarn package which is 
usually a cone. B is a rod over which 
the yarn passes in unwinding. C is 
a thread-tensioning device. The letter 
d indicates an eye guiding the yarn 
into the serving head. F is a capstan 
or pulling wheel, having a sloped face 
with an angle of 15°, around which 
the thread is wrapped with sufficient 
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turns to prevent slippage. G is an 
eye in the laying rail which has been 
substituted in this case for the ring 
rail of a ring twister. H is the take- 
up spool which is friction-driven, 
weights being added at the top when 
necessary. 

The only additions to the frame at 
the section shown are the castings 
supporting the back board carrying 
the thread-tensioning device, the U- 
casting holding the serving spindles, 
and the brackets supporting the bear- 
ings for the two spindle driving 
drums. 

Fig. 2 shows the driving end of the 
frame. Whether a new casting is re- 
quired or the old one merely altered 
will depend upon the change-gear 
latitude available. The requirements 
in the way of end-gear ratios for 
tinsel serving are as follows: 

Assuming a spindle speed of 8,000 
rev. per minute, and a spindle throat 
dimension of 7-in. with a drum 
diameter of 10 in., there would be 
required a spindle drum speed of 700 
rev. per minute. 

With a capstan or pulling roll 
throat diameter of three inches, and 
a serving lead variation of 25 turns 
per inch up to 125 turns per inch, the 
capstan shaft must have provision for 
a driving speed varying from seven 
revolutions per minute to 34 rev. per 
minute. 

Since the 
friction driven 
spools, a 


take-up spindles are 

against the take-up 
ratio accommodating the 
maximum take-up required will take 
care of all conditions. This maximum 
condition is a yarn speed of 320 in. 
per minute against a spool throat 
diameter of 34 in., giving a spindle 
speed of 140 rev. per minute. 

A ratio of four to one on the 
take-up spindle to the drum for driv- 
ing the same would give a lower drum 
speed of only 35 rev. per minute. 

Driving the Frame 

As the spindle bands may be crossed 
it is possible to drive both spindle 
band drums in the same direction, 
connecting them by silent chain. 
These drums being the only high- 
speed members, the frame drive is 
effected through one of them. 

In the event that the converted 
frame is a twister, the capstan shaft 
drives will already be present, con- 
nected with a train of gears. How- 
ever, if these outboard shafts must 
be added, it will be cheaper to con- 
nect them by chain drive as shown, 

A separator or hand guard is neces- 
sary between each spindle and this 
may be of sheet metal or may be a 
fin cast on the front of the spindle 
supporting casting. These castings 
are made the length of the frame bay. 

The type of serving spindle that 
may be used will depend upon the 
source of the tinsel ribbon or lahn 
that the manufacturer is intending to 
use. It is not commercially feasible 
to re-spool tinsel for serving pur- 
poses. The tinsel ribbon must be 
spooled during the rolling operation, 
and if it is intended to use imported 
ribbon the spindles must be designed 
for the small spool hole that is stand- 
ard throughout Europe, being some- 
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Fig. 2. 


Driving 


thing under 3 in. in diameter. 

If on the other hand the manufac- 
turer equips for the rolling of his 
own tinsel ribbon, or obtains it from 
the American tinsel industry, he can 
use a spool of sufficiently large hole 
size to permit the use of a spindle 
with a ball bearing in the nose, as 
illustrated in a previous article in the 
March 17 issue of TEXTILE WORLD. 
Prewinding Silk Boil-Off 


(Continued from page 44) 








hoisted from the liquor. The eight or 
ten pails of soap liquor that had been 
previously stored in a separate vessel 
is now added to the ‘‘boil-off” liquor ; 
enough soft water to bring the liquor 
again to within about four inches of 
the top is drawn; and the whole is 
boiled up again. The operation men- 
tioned above is then repeated. 

When the skeins are hoisted after 
the final pass, they should be permit- 
ted to drain well; but, under no 
circumstances, should they be allowed 
to become cold before extracting. 
After they have cooled sufficiently for 
the workmen to handle them safely, 
they are taken from the sticks and each 
stickful twisted together loosely, with 
the reverse yarn twist. They are then 
ready for extracting. 

Do Not Extract Too Long 

In extracting a “boil off,” it must 
be kept in mind that the extractor 
should be running at least 900 r.p.m. 
This is quite important, as extraction 
that is too long tends to mat the yarn, 
and prevents the skeins from having 
the proper “feel”—soft, but not dry; 
cleansed of excess gum, but not brittle; 
fluffy, yet slightly lubricated, when 
shaken out on the “pounding arm.” 
Twenty-five minutes extraction in a 
machine moving in the proper revolu- 
tions per minute will result in this 
condition, if the previous operations 
have been looked after properly. And 
this is the only perfect condition. 

When shaking out the skeins on the 
“pounding arm” for the winders, the 
boss should impress upon the work- 





End of Frame 


man doing the shaking that the tex- 
ture he is handling is not rope and 
should not be yanked on the “pound 
ing arm.” This silk varn should not 
be jerked; but should be merely snap- 
ped out carefully. Each skein should 
be taken by itself and snapped about 
six times on two ends of the skeins; 
then, when the twelve skeins of a 
stickful are taken care of in this man- 
ner, the whole bunch should be given 
four or six good vigorous pulls. The 
skeins are then twisted together tightly 
—with the reverse yarn twist—and 
they are ready for the winders. 

This discussion pertains to a method 
that could be employed by the major- 
ity of glove-silk mills today. I am 
well aware of new mechanical devices, 
fancy boil-off oils, and kindred 
called improvements, but here I give 
a simple method which may prove ot 
help to many glove-silk men in im 
proving their “boil-offs.” 


SO- 





All Sides Cooperate for Outer- 
wear Machinery Survey in Phil- 


adelphia 
The Federal survey of knitting ma- 
chinery equipment for the knitted 


outerwear industry will probably get 
under way in Philadelphia during the 


latter part of December. William 
Stewart Ayars, associate professor of 
industrial engineering at Columbia 


University, has been put in charge of 
this work for the Department of 
Commerce. 

The knitting machinery manufac- 
turers met in the office of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association on 
December 6 and agreed to give their 
full cooperation in this study. 

There will be another meeting of 
the joint committee of machinery and 
knitted outerwear manufacturers 
the near future, at which it is ex- 
pected that H. C. Dunn of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington, as well as Mr. 
Ayars, will be present. This meeting 
will be for the purpose of laying out 
the exact program, determining the 
details of the data to be collected, etc. 


in 
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Textile Section of Safety Coun- 
cil Plans Active Program 

The new textile section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council of which D. 
Frank Lord, works engineer of the M. 
J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worces- 
ter, Mass., is chairman, held its first 
meeting at the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce on Dec. 6, with members 
present various States. W. 
Dean Keefer, chief engineer of the 
industrial of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, was present 
and discussed matters with the section. 

Charles H. Eames, president of the 
Lowell ( Mass.) Textile School, out- 
lined his ideas of what the textile men 
are trying to do in the training of tex- 
tile engineers. It was voted to assist 
in the Industrial (N. E.) 
Safety Congress which is to be held 
in Worcester in February. The pro 
gram of the National Safety Council 
for the 
cluding 


trom 


division 


Regional 


coming year was discussed, in- 
the work of the various com- 
mittees showing that many letters will 
be prepared and sent out to members 
telling them what is new in the way of 
preventing accidents in textile plants. 
Also several posters will be prepared 
to educate employes how to prevent 
accidents in textile mills. The statis- 
tical committee will also prepare rec- 
ords of the different plants pertaining 
to accidents and distribute them among 
other plants for comparison. 

The members also discussed codes 
and the proposed membership drive 
throughout the country, which is to be 
divided into sections. The meeting 
concluded with a dinner at night with 
the Worcester chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers. 
Chairman Lord was well pleased with 
the first meeting and declared that the 
section had made a good start on its 
year’s work. 


Army Authorizes, but Does Not 
Require Use of Blue Uniforms 

WasuHInGTON, D, C.—Secretary of 
War Davis has directed that effective 
at once, officers, warrant officers and 
enlisted men of the Army be author- 
ized, but not required, to wear the 
blue uniforms. 

Except that the blue uniform may 
not be worn on occasions involving 
formations with troops, the procure- 
ment and wearipg of the blue uni- 
forms are entirely optional on the part 
of the individual and at his own ex- 
pense. Commanding officers are ex- 
pressly forbidden to exercise pressure 
of any sort or to seek to induce indi- 
viduals to procure blue uniforms. 

The blue uniforms authorized are 
those described in Special Regulations 
(Regulations for the Uniform of the 
United States Army) No. 41 and No. 
42, as amended, except that the cap 
shall be of the latest adopted shape. 
Present Army Regulations on the uni- 
form are being revised to conform ta 
this new authorization. 

Plans are being drawn up by The 
Quartermaster General of the Army 
to provide for the manufacture of 
those blue uniforms by the Govern- 
ment at the request and expense of the 
individual concerned. 
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1928 will linger long in our moment sect 

faces, more friends, introduction and success 
of Industrial Premier - *- unfailing loyalty and 
unselfish cooperation extended us. 

So—our hearty thanks, a hand shake and a 
greeting to all in the trade. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
General Offices and Plant; Cleveland, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS 


ar Ly ener. Kea on 
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Warping Causes Streaks in 
Crepe Satin 
Technical Editor : 

We are sending a sample of crepe satin 
in which, upon careful inspection, you 
will find streaks. There are streaks in 
every section of warp, and they are of 
the same size. We used 20/22 China 
steam filature grege when we made this 
warp. We wonder what could have 
caused these streaks, which seem to have 
more luster than the rest of the warp. 
for your convenience, we have marked 
the streaks with chalk. Is the material 
used to blame, or did we make a mistake 
in the warping? (6668) 

The sample submitted shows in cer- 
tain lights streaks in the warp about 
13% in. apart, at very regular intervals. 
\Vhile it is impossibie to detect 
whether this is trom mixed silk or 
poor warping, we believe the chances 
are that it came from the warping 
only, This conclusion is drawn, first, 
because these streaks have a very 
slightly higher luster and show a very 
very slight twill; and second, because 
the bands are not always of the same 
thickness, but seem to vary to some 
degree. Ili the silk were mixed the 
chances are that the bands would not 
always appear at the end of a section. 
They would, after the warp was nearly 
completed, gradually disappear or in- 
crease, as the silk would not run 
throughout the warp exactly uneven 
or mixed in the same spots. 

The fact that these bands are regu- 
lar and seem to vary slightly in the 
width from section to section, leads us 
to believe that the fault is due to the 
warping. This difficulty can arise 
trom many different causes, the prin- 
cipal one being a badly off-centered 
creel, which creates a great tension on 
one side of a section. It can also 
come from poorly matched sections, 
and from insufficient tension, either in 
warping or beaming. This will make 
i soggy warp. Or possibly the diffi- 
culty arises from insufficient papers in 
beaming, which will also create such a 
fault. 

* * * 


Regain and Cloth Weight 


Pechnical [Editor : 

For some time we have been confronted 
with the problem of testing samples under 
unnatural atmospheric conditions. Under 
these conditions we do not arrive at a 
true weight and have encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in our calculations be- 
cause of this. Is there any information 
published which deals with the increase 

r decrease in weight of samples at vari- 

us percentages of humidity? For in- 
stance, if a sample containing 16 sq. in. 

t cloth weighed X grs. at 65% humidity, 

ow much would the sample weigh at 
50% humidity? All of our samples are 

i velvet, containing cotton, silk, or 

iyon, or a combination of any two. We 
vould appreciate very much any informa- 
ion which you would be able to send us 


1 the subiect. (6671) 
Owing to the involved nature of 
his problem, we referred the question 
» A. W. Thompson, vice president of 


Parks-Cramer Co., author of “Air 
Conditioning in Textile Mills,” and a 
world authority on moisture in textile 
materials. He replies as follows: 

The question cannot be answered 
categorically,, but possibly I can out- 
line methods of determination which 
may be of some assistance. You will 
find a table of cotton regain on page 
62 of the pamphlet “Regain and What 
It Means to Textile Manufacturers,” 
which I am sending; and a table of 
raw silk regain on page 63. We are 
unable to give complete data for the 
regain of rayon because the different 
artificial silk yarns, such as viscose, 
tubize, and celanese, all differ in their 
hygroscopic properties. 

The inquirer will have difficulty in 
correcting actual weights unless his 
facilities enable him to expose samples 
under examination in an atmosphere 
in which the humidity is constant for 
periods of several hours at a time; I 
should say not less than four hours. 
Under those conditions the samples 
may be expected to reach approximate 
equilibrium with the atmospheric con- 
ditions. If the samples are exposed to 
an atmosphere in which the humidity 
is undergoing a change, the regain 
condition of the sample will lag be- 
hind the changing humidity and cal- 
culations will be useless and mis- 
leading. 


Let us suppose that he exposes a 
sample for four hours in an atmos- 
phere of 65% humidity and then ob- 
serves its actual weight. If the sample 
is composed entirely of silk, for in- 
stance, he can ascertain the corre- 
sponding regain and calculate the dry 
weight. By adding to that dry weight 
an amount corresponding to the regain 
shown by the table at 50% relative 
humidity, he can then calculate the 
actual weight which the sample would 
have after four hours’ exposure at 
50%, and should be able to predict the 
result under the new conditions with 
a fair degree of accuracy. 

Should the sample be composed of 
two different materials, say cotton and 
silk, the calculation would be corre- 
spondingly involved; but if the pro- 
portions in which the two materials 
are present be known, he will be able 
to calculate the dry weight of both by 
means of the tables, and similarly to 





calculate the actual weight under a 
In this d 
uestions 
ORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


different condition of humidity 
applying the same methods. 

If the matter of change in weight 
due to changing atmospheric condi- 
tions is of vital importance to the in- 
quirer, I believe he would be well re- 
paid for the expense of fitting up a 
small testing laboratory with equip- 
ment for regulating the humidity, and 
a conditioning oven. He would then 
be in a position to determine the facts 
by exact methods. Of course he can 
have these determinations made for 
him at any of the well-equipped test- 
ing laboratories. 

* * 4 


by 


Rayon Embroidery Yarns 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give me any information on 
the manufacture of rayon embroidery 
yarns, as I am thinking of trying to put 
on the market a line of thread of this 
character. (6666) 


We would refer the inquirer to.the 
article entitled, “Rayon Rope, an Em- 
broidery Yarn,” which appeared in the 
Mar. 17, 1928, issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp, and to the question and 
answer “Rayon Embroidery Yarn” 
which appeared in the May 19, 1928, 
issue. These give about all the gen- 
eral information that is available on 
this subject. If the inquirer will be 
more specific and state just exactly 
the information he wants, perhaps we 
can help him further. 


* * * 


Knitting Machine Belts 
Technical Editor : 

In order to maintain hosiery knitting 
machine speeds, do you advise replacing 
old belts with new ones from time to 
time? If so, how often? Please write 
us fully on this subject, advising what is 
the best method for cleaning knitting ma- 
chine belts to avoid slipping. Although 
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partment, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an a. of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 
not 
If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 


tion, a cha covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 
any expense 


expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a uest that the name be withheld 


For Fwe. service, technical ing should be sent directly to ‘the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





we scrape our belts regularly, and our 

shaft is running correctly, we find an oc- 

casional machine with speed lowered. 
(006/ ) 

It has been the experience in many 
hosiery mills that the life of the aver- 
age 34-in. single belt used for knit- 
ting machines is about three years. 
It is necessary to frequently shorten 
these belts, as the grade generally used 
allows considerable stretch, especially 
in the first few months. The use of 
a good belt dressing is advisable, and 
it would also be advisable to time the 
machines frequently and tighten the 
belts whenever it is found necessary 
to bring them up to the proper speed. 

We would recommend using an ex- 
tra heavy grade of 34-in. single belt- 
ing, which would eliminate consider- 
able of the stretching. In this connec- 
tion, the drive shaft shoild be run at 
such a speed that 7- or 8-in. pulleys 
can be used. When pulleys smaller 
than this size are used, the smaller 
amount of surface in contact with the 
belt allows excessive slippage, especi- 
ally when machines are new and stiff. 

. e * 
Scroop for Hosiery 
Technical Editor : 
_ What is a good finish and scroop for 
full-fashioned chiffon hosiery? How 
may service-weight hosiery with mer- 
cerized tops be scrooped without throw- 
ing off the shade? (6669) 

The usual method employed for im- 
parting a scroop to full-fashioned 
chiffon and service-weight hosiery is 
as follows: To the last rinse water 
add 2%of olive oil soap (neutral). 
Work for 10 min. cold. Drain, and 
make up a fresh bath to which add 4% 
of lactic acid. Work 10 to 15 min. 
cold. 

The above method may strip some 
of the dye off the silk if the dyestuff is 
not fairly fast to soap. By dyeing the 
silk slightly heavier, trouble from this 
source can be overcome. There are 
scrooping compounds on the market 
which give very good results. 

* * * 
Finishing Shoe Canvas 
Technical Fditor : 

We would like some information on the 
enclosed sample of finished cotton, which 
is known to the trade as shoe canvas. 
Can you give me some advice as to the 
sizing materials to use, the method of ap- 
plication, and the type of machinery best 
adapted to this work? (6665) 

The finish on the sample is very 
similar to one being produced on a 


special range at a plant near Boston. 


We do not have the exact formula 
but the goods are given three runs 
over a starch mangle and cylinder 


drying machine at very slow speed, 
about 6 to 8 yds. per minute. They 
are sized with a very thick mixture of 
corn dextrine and glue. We have re- 
ferred the inquirer to machinery 


builders and makers of starches, dex- 
trines, etc., for equipment and ma- 
terials to duplicate the finish. 
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The complete story of the most remarkable textile yarn ever made by man is 
given in this interesting booklet on Bemberg. Ata word from you we will gladly 
send you a copy by return mail. The American Bemberg Corporation, 180 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Simplified Long Draft 


ft Middle Top Roll Laps Bottom 
Roll for Half Inch 
\ simplified long-draft system em- 
ving an elastic middle top roller 
‘ich affords a nip about one-half 
-h in length has been placed on the 
merican market by The Belger Co., 
ewton, Mass. The elastic top rol- 
settles down on the lower roller 
the manner of a balloon tire on the 
ghway, and gives an extended nip 
hich serves to control the fibers as 
ey are pulled through by the front 
lers. It may be seen that the new 
vstem is as simple as the ordinary 
plain roller, and yet affords the effec- 
tive fiber control considered so neces- 
iry in long drafting. 
rhe the new 
iddle top roller is called, consists of 
metal arbor surrounded by a Para- 
rubber cushion having air pockets 
running the length of the boss. The 
walls of these air pockets are at such 
in angle to the radius of the roll, 
is shown in the cross-sectional illus- 
tration, that they easily give back 
when pressure is applied to the sur- 
face of the roll. The rubber is com- 
pletely covered by a calf-skin cover. 


Elastix Roller, as 


lhe result of this construction is a 
very soft and elastic roller which is 
easily depressed by a slight pressure, 


Elastix-Roller 


tem Applied to Spinning Frame 


Long-Draft 





but which readily regains its shape 
when the pressure is released. 

Not only does this flexibility afford 
a longer nip, but it also permits the 
roller to sink down on each side of 
the stock more completely and there 
The 
lengthened nip brings the bite one- 
quarter inch nearer the front roll, and 
is claimed to afford an 
efficient slip draft. 
break draft 
middle rollers is 


fore hug the fibers more snugly. 


unusually 
A good substantial 
the back and 
claimed. The 
average staple of cotton to be spun is 
held firmly ; and, owing to the reduced 
measurement of the bite between the 
rollers, the shorter stock is held while 
the fibers slip through. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
cross-section of the Elastix roller as it 
is used with three-line leather-covered 
rolls weighted by — stirrup-and-lever 
arrangement. It may also, of course, 
be used with self-weighted back rolls 
and on speeders. 


between 


also 


few longer 


The same weights 
are used as for the ordinary rollers, 
but saddle arrangement is changed to 
reduce pressure on middle roll. 
Among the advantages claimed for 
the Elastix-roller 


long-draft system 
are simplicity of application and 
operation, comparatively low cost, 


elimination of some preparatory ma- 
chinery, and the production of an 
even and strong yarn. 





Sys- 


High-Speed Warping Method 


Continuous System Unwinding 
Overend from Spools 
Much thought has been given to 


high-speed warping in recent years as 


it has become recognized 
that more efficient results can be ob 


tained in this 


generally 


important operation, 
both in quantity of production and in 


the quality of the warp varn. As a 
consequence the cotton cloth mill or 
worsted cloth mill that has not. re- 


cently looked into its warping process 
is overlooking an opportunity for a 
substantial reduction in warp prepara 
tion and weaving costs. 

lhe latest development in this line 
is the method of high 
speed warping from simple or maga 
zine type creels, which is designed for 
warping speeds of 350 to 400 yds. 
per minute. The yarn is taken over 
end from Lestershire patent fiber head 
spools. \n 


Lestershire 


feature of 
this system is its fHexibility. It is 


outstanding 


equally adaptable where yarn counts 


are changed frequently, or where 


there are long runs of a single count 
or style. When changes are frequent 
a simple creel is used; in the case of 
longer runs a magazine creel is em 
ployed and warping is continuous, the 
warper being stopped only to take out 
a full beam. The method is applica- 
ble to ball warping as well as beam 
warping. 


lhe 


Lestershire 


teature ot the 
the 
revolving them, 


distinctive 
system is warping 
from spools, without 
the yarn being taken off over the end. 
Uniform tension on each thread is 
maintained during the entire warping 
[ tension 


the 


operation by means of a new 


device. This even tension is of 


OCESSES 
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greatest advantage, reducing the 
number of broken ends in warping, 
improving slasher operation, and 
finally reducing loom stoppage, which 
is the final objective of good warping. 
Continuous Operation 

With the magazine type creel for 

continuous 


used 


warping, two spools are 
end 
the yarn until it is 
emptied, and the second spool pro- 
viding a new supply of yarn. The 
kept replenished with full 
spools by taking out the empties and 
tving in the front end of the yarn on 
the tail end of the spool then feeding. 
In this 
the 


for each being run; one 


spool feeding 


creel is 


way there is no stoppage of 


warper for tying in spools. <A 
special spool is used to provide for 
tying the tail end of the feeding spool 
to the new end on the full spool, but 


old 


readily 


can be 
method at a 
very slight expense by returning them 
to the factory 

\t one 


that are in 
adapted to the 


spools use 


mill where this 
method of warping has been installed, 
beams of 30,000 yds., 400 
308 locally 
grown cotton, with a breaking strength 


of about 56, are being filled with six 


southern 


containing 


ends of yarn made from 


breaks to the beam, and warping at 
the rate of 
minute. In a 


350 to 375 yds 
New 
cloth mill a 30s yarn is being run on 
400 


In various tests, yarns from 


per 
England print 
beams of ends at 


minute. 


joo yds. pet 
10s to 100s have been warped at 400 
vds. per minute, and showed greatly 
improved running at the slasher and 
loom. <A gratifying result of tests has 
been the proof that the finer yarns, in 
cluding silk and rayon, run as well on 
the Lestershire method as the coarser 
yarns. 
\ttention is builders 


called by the 





Lestershire 


Method of High-Speed Warping; Yarn Taken Overend from Spools 
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CELANESE 


rRec.us BRAND Pat. off 


YARNS 


are delivered to meet 
your requirements 


You can buy Celanese brand yarns in many different 


ee a a” a a 


ways, according to your own individual needs. 

They are delivered either on 5", 6", or 7” cops, or in | 
skeins, or on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, 
or sized warps either on clients’ beams or on our pa- | 
per shells. No rewinding is necessary. 7 

Celanese braid yarns are available in deniers rang’ 
ing all the way from 45 to 300... for every textile 
purpose. They are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarns produced 
in this country. They afford many unique advantages 
—stylistic, practical, hygienic. 

Our staff of textile experts will be glad to show you 
how to use Celanese brand yarns to your best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. : : 166 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canada: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 
by the Celanese Corporation of America 
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» the following facts: Labor saving 
n warping, while important, is one of 
he least of the advantages obtained. 
/i much greater importance is the 
‘ven tension on all ends in the warp, 
vhich quickly shows up in the reduc- 
ion of broken ends, improving slash- 
ng and weaving. Floor space is 
saved, as fewer warpers are required 
to give the necessary output. 

By adopting the Lestershire method 
1f{ warping, with either the simple 
creel or the magazine creel, a mill has 
to buy only the creel when chang- 
ing over. Old-style warpers can be 
used by speeding them up, and a mill 
can quite readily double the speed at 
which they are normally run. The 
only expense involved in such a case is 
that of a new creel, which is very 
little in the case of a simple creel. If a 
mill is already equipped with Lester- 
shire spools, there is no expense from 
that standpoint. If, however, a mill 
desires to run the magazine creel, it is 
necessary to use a special spool with 
a patented feature for tying the tail 
end of the loading spool. Old spools 
which are being used can be adapted 
to this method at a very slight expense 
by returning them to the factory. 


Roll for Kaiiie Draft 


Gives Control of Fibers 
Spinning 

One of the interesting products dis- 
played at the recent textile exposition 
at Greenville, S. C., was a new wood 
top roll for long-draft spinning, 
brought out by Washburn, 224 N. 
Water St., New Bedford, Mass. The 
object of this roll is to reduce draw- 
ing action at the middle pair of rolls 
on spinning frames, thus causing the 
principal draft to occur between the 
first and third pair of rolls. The 
fibers slip under the Washburn wood 
top roll which acts as an evener. The 
roll enables mills to materially in- 
crease drafts within the limits im- 
posed by considerations of quality. 

It is pointed out that the resilience 
of the wood and the delicate tension 
applied to the roving by the felt and 


in 


leather covering, which causes the 
roving to slip through the middle 
rolls, lays the loose ends of staple, 
educes fly waste, and prevents 
ockles. The effect is a material in- 
rease in the breaking strength of 
arn, 

At the Greenville show a demon- 


tration frame was spinning 100s yarn 
rom roving supplied by a Greenville 
ull, with a draft of 20. Although con- 
itions in the exhibition hall were not 
ntirely suited to cotton spinning, tests 
ade daily on Scott testers showed 
at the yarn had a breaking strength 
t 26.5 lbs., which is more than 33% 
gher than the Draper standard. The 
itn was being spun from 1'%4-in. 
ima cotton, The actual hank roving 
sed was 9.43. The speed of the front 
ll was 84 rev. per minute, and the 
ist was 30. This was a forceful 
monstration of the Washburn wood 
p roll. 
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New Machinery and Processes—Continued 


Unit Humidifier 


Conditions Room or Small Space 
—Air Direct from Fan 

The Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has designed a new unit humidi- 
fier, known as Type I, capable of con- 
ditioning one room or a small space. 
A battery of the units will care for an 
entire building, regardless of size or 
construction. The unit is claimed to 
be economical, flexible in operation, 
easy to install, easy to move in the 
case of plant changes, and suitable for 
old buildings without costly alterations. 

The conditioned air is discharged 
at high velocity directly from the fan 
in all horizontal directions into the 
room atmosphere. The quietly operat- 


ing fan is a positive, centrifugal type, 
designed with a self-limiting horse- 
power characteristic, which prevents 
overloading and burning out of the 
motor. 

The operation of the unit is com- 





Type I Unit Humidifier 


pletely controlled by automatic appara 
tus. When the unit is connected to a 
cold-water supply, it can be made to 
act as a dehumidifier and cooler. 


Knitter’s Bench 


Improved Model with Countersunk 
Measuring Stick 

An improved bench for use with 
knitting machines has been recently 
placed on the market by the David 
Lupton’s Sons Co., Phila., Pa. The 
top of the bench is made of furniture 
steel, finished in Opex Virginia 
Cream, and the remainder is of gal- 
vanized steel, finished in standard 
velvet-green enamel, baked on. 

To eliminate the possibility of 
materials catching on screws, the top 





Improved Knitter's Bench 


has been spot-welded in place, thereby 
eliminating all screws. A measuring 
stick is countersunk into the top and 
fastened at the ends with small plates 
instead of The end work 
holders have been made stronger and 
firmer by revising the fastening holes 
The back work holders are extra and 


screws. 


63 


all the parts are bolted on the outside 
ot the frame, making them 
readily accessible, and in this way 
permitting a fixer to attend to more 
looms. Because of the location of 
the parts, at least 90% of the fixing 
is done on that side of the loom frame 


loom 


which is away from the cloth and 
warp, so that the latter are not 
damaged or soiled. 

By actual count the old type of 


loom had 52% of castings on the 
loomsides bolted to the inside, while 
68% of the nuts holding such castings 
were the inside. With this 
new frame only 20% of the castings 
and none of the nuts are on the inside 
of the loomside. 

With the full width 
side surface available, 
may 
stronger 


also on 


of the loom- 
the feet of 
wider, and 
more rigid, 
heretofore 
located be- 
castings in 


made 
and 
possible 
had to be 
Also the 


castings be 
therefore 
than 


wien 


has been 
the 


the 


feet 


tween ribs. 


can be included at small cost. previous constructions have had to 
The. benches: have sce scexat 
M o 
a long compartment at "OR 8REAST BEA MACHINED SURFACE 
. ¢ H STAI 
the top for special se N 
‘ . { _ SS 3a 4 stor FOR 
hosiery. Below are ; a a gi). CRANKSHAFT 
: , RIBS ON INSIDE 5° & 17 BEARING 
two small compart By OF Loomsive ‘ 4 
ments for tools, per a > : Te +4 
: | rt 
sonal belongings, etc. a a7. 3 & 
_— | ont v eA 
The two lower hu- aa 5 + 
midor compartments - 
have a_ water pan 





under a false bottom 
and are for conditioning the varn. 


The bench is 41% ins. high, 36 ins. 


long, and 12 ins. front to back. 
The doors on the bottom com 
partments have catches but no 
locks. —— 


Roving Frame Compound 


Saves Power and Reduces Lubri- 
cation Expense 

The Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has brought out 
the Stewart compound for roving 
frames, with chain drive. The driv- 
ing member, the driven 
the control 
the same direction, 


and 
rotate in 
never 


sleeve, 
sleeve gear all 
with 
difference between 
the speeds of any contacting gears, 
As a result it 
is claimed that friction is reduced, the 


more 
than 75 r. p. m. 


sleeves, or bearings. 


load on the cone belt is lowered 30 to 


-ac 
SO". 


and power is saved. The unit 
is oiled only four times a year 


Novel Loomside 


Ribs on the Inside — Parts More 
Accessible 
It has been for builders 
of textile machinery to construct their 
machine with the on the 
outside and the plain surface of the 
side toward the center of the machine. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., have reversed this 
position on the new Cotton King loom 
that the ribs extend toward the 
center of the loom and the plain sur- 
face is the outside. 
With construction 


cutomary 


sides ribs 


so 


on 


this practically 





Loomside with Ribs on the 
Inside 


fit the rounded portions of the loom- 
side at the of the With 
the new construction the castings are 


base ribs. 
made not only larger but simpler, as 


they are bolted directly to flat 
surfaces. 

\ desirable feature from the 
tile manufacturer’s standpoint is 


the 


tex- 
that 
be- 
cause of the fact that machined cast- 
ings are fitted to machined surfaces 
on the loomside. For this reason re- 
placements may be made more quickly, 
because the element of 
practically eliminated. 


parts are interchangeable 


fitting is 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
1,693,754. N. B. 


Corton separator. 
Henry, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hosiery and producing same, Reinforced. 


1,694,324. L. Kaplan, Astoria, N. Y- 


Loom, Circular. 1,694,254. O. A Fred- 
erickson, Weathersfield, Conn. As- 
signed to The Wire-Mold Co., Hart- 


ford, Conn. 

Loom temples, Spring for thread-cutting. 
1,693,942. W. I. Stimpson, Hopedale, 
Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Looms, Warp stop mechanism for.  1,- 
693,776. H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

LupricaTion of textile machines, Dry. 
1,694,148. J. Spalding, Stamford, Conn. 
Assigned to Albert T. Otto & Sons, 
New York, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED INDANTHRENE DYEING 


SUNFAST DYEING 


9th and Buttonwood Streets 


MAIN OFFICE AND 9TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS PLANT 


upton &. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
ESTABLISHED 1876 


OF 


SILK AND RAYON IN SKEINS 
FAST TO BLEACHING, WASHING, SUNLIGHT 


Specifications: 9 ft. 8 in. long, 30% 

in. high, 30 in. froxt to back, Fully 

equipped wit b ba 4 de arng bangers and J, 
Pulleys and cout 5, tf required, are turnished 
owner. Top, of smo ob yr rnituve steel, in Opex Vir- 
ginia cream; rest in standard velvet-green enamel, 
baked-on Table canbearrangedtoaccommodateat y 
make Seaming Machine. Tables arranged for Union 
Special Seaming Machines ave carried in stock. 


Seaming Machine Tables 


MPROVEMENTS in Lupton Steel Seaming 

Machine Tables bring to modern hosiery 
mills still greater production efficiency, safety 
to operators and reduction of seconds. 
Compartments for finished work and trans- 
mission are instantly accessible, yet work and 
operator are both protected from moving 
parts by walls of smooth steel. The design 
encourages high speed work because the 
operator’s movements are short and conven- 
ient, all surfaces are smooth and the pleas- 


ing color scheme promotes cheerfulness. 


In addition, Lupton Tables have ahigh invest- 
ment value in that they will last forever, will 
not absorb grease nor encourage fire, are easy 
to keep clean, do not harbor vermin and 
always present a neat appearance. They are 
just one of many items of steel equipment 
which Lupton builds to make hosiery mills 
more profitable. Write for a free copy of 

Catalogue T. E. 881 which shows the 
complete line. 


REGULAR DYEING 


Hetitwic Sitk DyeEinc Co. 
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WISSINOMING PLANT 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


F 


NEW FEATURES 


Saved aisle space—on swinging doors 


Very rigid—all shafting strongly 
supported—no vibration nor rattles 


Open work bins speed collection 


Protection to goods —smooth furni- 
ture steel top—no rough edges or spots 
Visible work compartments give 
quick check on production 


Nn VT RW NE 


Attractive two-tone finish encourages 
better work 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY, 2245 E. Allegheny Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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COTTON 


Vew Construction and Additions 
Anniston (Ala.) Cordage Co. A 
vo-story, 52x90 ft. addition to this 
ant is being erected. Although the 
tructure will be used at first for stor- 
ge, machinery will be installed later. 
*Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, 
\la. Contract for 140 employes’ houses 
will be awarded at the end of this 
nonth, 


Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., have purchased two Woonsocket nap- 
ping machines. 


Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., plan 
the revamping of their napping depart- 
ment. It is understood that a separate 
room for this work is to be built. 


Unity Spinning Mills, La Grange, 
Ga. have awarded contract to J. R. 
Newman, of La Grange, for a one-story, 
132x149 ft. addition to cost about 
$35,000. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
is awarded a contract for the erec- 
nm of a one-story brick construction 
eave shed to adjoin the present weave 
d, and to cost approximately $50,000. 
New machinery will be installed, it is 


sa 
a. 


*Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C. 
he one-story, 133x307 ft. mill now 
nder construction at Belmont for the 
towe Thread Co. will be completed 
nd in operation about Feb. 15. Plant 
will be equipped with 6,500 spindles pro- 
ducing 40s combed yarn. Officers of the 
company are R. L. Stowe, president; S. 
P. Stowe, vice-president and treasurer, 
and R. D. Hall, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 


*Tabardrey Mfg. Co., Haw River, 
N. C. An addition, 75 x 55 ft., three 
stories high, is to be made to one of the 
mill buildings of the Tabardrey Mfg. 
Co., to house the carding and spinning 

juipment, and it is understood that 178 

irds, which were recently secured from 
the Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bed- 

rd, Mass., will be installed in the new 
ldition. In addition to the new build- 
various other improvements are to 
made, including erection of a gang- 
vay between mills Nos. 2 and 3, repairs 
all roofs and floors and a general 

novation of the plant. Sidney S. 
tine will be president of the new com- 
pany and Herman Cone of Greensboro, 
treasurer, The work of putting the 
lant in shape for operation will be 

ider the supervision of J. E. Sirrine 

Co., mill architects, and it is hoped 
to get the mill into shape to start up 

on after the opening of the new year. 


Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, N. 
, following the installation of new 
achinery, are now geared to produce 
-inch, 68 x 72s, 4.75 yard print cloths. 
he equipment includes 700 Draper 
tomatic looms. 


“Wilbur Cotton Mills, Inc., Troy, 

C., which recently purchased the 
y Cotton Mills, have been incorpor- 
d with an authorized capital stock of 
5,000. The incorporators are Arthur 
Van Gelder, of New York, president 
| treasurer; H. H. Abrams, of New 





“ Indicates previous mention of project. 


York, secretary; Fred Schneider, of 
New York, and Milton Enser, of Troy, 
who is southern’ representative and 
manager. It is understood that the new 
owners will expand the plant to 10,000 
spindles and will perhaps build an addi- | 
tional plant of 10,000 spindles. 


*La France Textile Industries, Inc., | 
Autun, S.C. Contract for two dye houses, | 
one two-story, 53x 131 ft. and the other 
one-story, 50x85 ft., has been awarded 
to C. M. Guest, Anderson, S. C. A 
number of employes’ houses will be built 
in the near future, it is said. 


*Trenton (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., is the 
name under which the Lovera Cotton 
Mills, Inc., plant, which was _ recently 
purchased by the Kansas City Knitting 
Co., South Kansas City, Mo., will be 
operated. Capital stock of the new com- 
pany will be $100,000 paid in, and 
officers are W. A. Harder, president; 
W. Sherman Harder, treasurer; Ed- 
ward E. Brignull, superintendent. Mill 
is now being overhauled and new ma- 
chinery added and will be in operation 
on or before Jan. 1. 


*Rockbridge Textile Co., Goshen, | 
Va. This company, which will erect 
plants at Augusta Springs, Craigsville, 
Goshen and Hotchkiss, Va., has an- 
nounced that its construction program in- 
volves the building of 7 large buildings 
and power house for the manufactur- 
ing processes, together with certain other 
buildings, water supply structures, sidings, 
etc. Completed program calls for approxi 
mately 300,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing | 
floor space. Work is already under way 
on the Augusta Springs, Craigsville and | 
Goshen plants which are expected to be 
in operation in the spring, while the unit 
at Hotchkiss will probably be constructed 
during the summer. 








Fact and Gossip 


Osborn Miils, Inc., Fall River, 
Mass. James O. Osborn, president, and 
Simeon B. Chase, Frederick Webb, 
Charles H. Durfee, directors of this 
company, have presented their resigna- 
tions. The future of the plant was to be 
decided at a stockholders’ meeting on 


Dec. 14. 


Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, | 
N. H. Definite action on liquidation of | 
this mill will be taken at a special meet- | 
ing of stockholders on Jan. 4. 


International Lace Co., Gouverneur, 
N. Y., has filed notice with the Secre- 
tary of State of a reduction in capitali- | 
zation from $400,000 to $104,000. 


Red River Cotton Mills, Carhartt, 
S. C., started approximately 25% of 
their machinery during the past week, 
after having been idle for several 
months. 





Knoxville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills have 
filed notice of increase in capital from 


$500,000 to $600,000. 





——, 


WOOL | | 


| 


New Construction and Additions 
*Rayon Worsted Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Palmer, Mass., are to operate the 
State St. mill in Monson, Mass., instead | 
of the Branch mill, using it for weav 
ing, while the finishing will be done at | 
the Branch mill. Joseph H. Loudon is | 
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Mertens C& Frowein 
WIRE LOOMS 





ERTENS & FROWEIN WIRE 

LOOMS for the manufacture of 
Wilton rugs and Frieze upholstery fabrics 
are widely used all over the world and 
enjoy a reputation for dependability, long 
life and perfect performance. 


These looms embody the latest im- 
provements in construction and design— 
based on Mertens & Frowein original 
patents. €\' 


Frieze looms are built for either single 
or double-acting operation. Furnished 
either for jacquard or plain weaving. 
They are built for two, three, or four-shot 
goods, and may be equipped with special 
satin drum for weaving velour dé Gene. 


We are sure that a personal interview, 
in which we can furnish complete details, 
will be profitable to you. 


J.J. KREHBIEL 


Textile Machinery 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IMPORT EXPORT 
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| LEADERS 


Among Artificial Yarns & Fabrics Manufacturers 
on two continents pronounce 


The JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


The Indispensable Factor 


In the preparation of Rayon, Celanese and Spun Silk 
Warps for the loom. 





IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


100% pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 
requirement. 


ATLAS KNITTING OIL 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 
Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


A stainless and odorless penetrator contain- 
ing no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble with- 
out aid of soaps. Neatsfoot Oil in soluble 
form for silk throwing. 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 








The Johnson Patented Warp-sizing Machine No. 81. 


Even application of size 
Pr, Thorough, even drying throughout the warp 
Complete control of the stretch 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON, 10 Ramapo Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
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British Representative (Send for Southern Representative 
Textile Accessories Limited circular) Gibbons G. Slaughter Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 
Manchester, England See Also—— Charlotte, N. C. 
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300 


cuts per minute 
with a STOKES Rotary Cutter 


. 
And the same length staple for spinning all kinds of | Against FA¢ ! S/ 


mixed yarns of wool, cotton, rayon or silk. 


It’s Hard to Argue 


Will handle four to eight strands of top or roving at one 


time. 


Write for full description and quotation. 


FI§tokes MACHINE COMPANY 


5848 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The only thing that leaves room for argument about any- 
thing is doubt! Philadelphia Silk Oil results have been 
proven so often there is no room for doubt! All the avail- 
able space is filled with FACTS. And that space repre- 
sents 20 years of uniform service to silk throwsters every- 
where. A trial drum will convince you of THAT fact. 
Why not write today? 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 
3rd & Dock Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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Mill News—Continued 


William 
Grossman & 
Beck, New York, will be selling agent. 


superintendent of beth mills. 
Schlossberg of Schlossberg, 


“Wyandotte Worsted Co., Roches- 
. N. H., is having work rushed on its 
w mill addition. Recent sub-contracts 
arded are: Heating and plumbing, F. 
Newcombe, Newport, N. H.; rooting, 
e Columbia Cornice Co., Cambridge, 
and doors and windows, W. J. 
Way & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mass. ; 


Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co., New 
runswick, N. J., has awarded general 
contract to Morrison & Sherman, Inc., 
Klizabeth, N. J., for two additions to be 
equipped for weaving and dyeing, respec- 
tively. New looms will be installed. 
Superstructure will soon be placed under 
way. 


Guerin Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, 
R. I. The River Mill of this company 
has been sold to Theophile Guerin, presi- 
dent of the company, who will operate 
it as the River Mill, Inc. It is reported 
that the Hillsmont Mill of the Guerin 
Mills, Inc., will be acquired by Stanley 
H. Lawton, of Boston, and Charles D. 
Whitney, of Franklin, Mass., who are 
associated in the Clover Worsted Mills 
and the Whitney Worsted Company, 
Franklin, Mass., and the Premier 
Worsted Mills, Bridgeton, R. [. Ma- 
chinery at the Hillsmont Mill will be 
removed and new machinery installed, 
it is said. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 
adjourned mortgagee’s sale of this prop- 
erty was further postponed on Dec. 6 
until Jan. 17 at 9 a. m., 

Concord Worsted Mills, West Con- 
cord, N. H., have resumed operation. 


l 
{ KNIT 
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New Construction and Additions 

*Boonton (N. J.) Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., are roofing their 
new mill, and propose to occupy the 
structure at an early date. It is esti- 
mated to cost about $65,000. 


Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
Ltd., will rebuild the large warehouse 
adjoining the mill which recently 
destroyed by fire. 


Asheville (N. C.) Silk Hosiery Co. 
Incorporation papers have been issued 
to the Asheville Silk Hosiery Co., capi- 
tal'zed at $25,000, which has acquired a 
the Deaverview road. Contract 
for excavations has been awarded to W. 
\. Reynolds, Asheville. 

Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Co. is 

reported to have ordered machinery to 
rease production 150%. 
Goldsboro, N. C. A manufacturer 
from a Pennsylvania rayon company 
visited Goldsboro, N. C., recently with 
a view to establishing a plant in the city 
it he found the labor supply sufficient, 
according to report. 


Juvenile Hosiery Mill, Inc., Greens- 


Was 


site on 


boro, N. C. This company is adding 50 
Banner jacquard knitting machines to 
Its equipment. 

Marshall, N. C. It is understood 
here that R. A. Koholoss, of Canton, 
N. C., will be manager of a mill which 


is planned to be established at Marshall 
€ar'y in 1929. This plant, which will 
Produce rayon lingerie, lumber jackets 

ndicates 


previous mention of project. 


and other products, will 100 
operatives, it is said. 

*Waldensian Hosiery Mills, \al- 
dese, N. C., are installing full-fashioned 


machines in a building formerly 


employ 


used as 


a shoe factory which they have lease 


Ten machines will be installed 

*John Blood & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This company, manufactur 
ers of hosiery, has awarded contract for 
the erection of a new 
plant at Boyertown, Pa. The new plant 
will be an addition to their present full 
fashioned branch mill already located at 
Boyertown. : 

*Howard Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Installation of 15 Reading ma- 
chines has begun in the new mill which 
this company is building at Reading, 
Pa. Fifteen more machines will be in- 
stalled in the fall. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Mills, Inc., have ar- 
ranged for financing of a new mill which 
will be built in the spring. 

Coldren Knitting Mills, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., have just added to their 
equipment 4 machines to increase pro- 
duction of knit dresses. 

*R. J. Hoffman, Inc., Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., do not plan to build an addi- 
tion to their plant, as was recently re- 
ported, 

*Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va. Construction of this new 
mill will begin on Dec. 17. Building is 
to be one-story, 48x 50 and 90 x 102 ft. 
and will be equipped with 18 full-fash- 
ioned frames, 10 loopers and 10 sewing 
machines for the manufacture of 45- 
gauge silk hose. Company is capitalized 
at $300,000 and is under the direction of 
Thomas J. Wallner, president and treas 
urer. It is expected that about 100 oper 
atives will be employed. 


manufacturing 


Fact and Gossip 


Blackstone Knitting Mills, Chicago, 
Ill., announce the consolidation of their 
knit goods plant with the Oneida Knitting 


Co., Inc., Depere, Wis. All of the two 
companies’ knit goods lines will be 
manufactured in the Depere plant in 
charge of C. P. Jackson. The two 
houses will, however, retain their indi 
vidual identity. S. S. Morrison and 


Arthur Sommer, heads of the Blackstone 
Knitting Mills, will remain in 
in charge of the main office. 

Piscataway Hosiery Mills, 
Newark, N. J., have filed 
crease in capital from 
$125,000. 


Chicago 


Inc., 
notice of in 
$25,000 to 


*Dolfrey Textiles, Inc., Fultonville, 
N. Y., have started the manufacture of 
silk and rayon underwear and are using 
the plant and machinery of the William 
B. Peasley Co 

Frisbie & Stansfield Knitung Co., 
Utica, N. Y., has sold its Kendall mill 
plant om Vincent St. to Emil Steinhorst 
& Sons of Utica. 


*Pilling & Madeley, Inc., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Report that this mill has 
closed permanently has been confirmed 
but it has not yet been announced 


whether the company will be liquidated 
or will establish a southern plant. 


D. J. Lewis & Sons Co., Inc., Mi- 
nersville, Pa., which is owned and oper- 
ated by Robert C. King & Co., New 
York, has been sold to Irwin F. Burkey 
and associates. Mr. Burkey is secretary 
and superintendent of the Hamburg ( Pa.) 
Knitting Mills & Bleach Works, Ine., 
with which firm he will sever relationg 
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When Your Plant Needs 


AIR CONDITIONING. 
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LOOMS—WINDERS—QUILLERS 
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EASTWOOD HORIZONTA RPER ai 


The EASTWOOD 


HORIZONTAL WARPER 


SWISS MOTION ATTACHMENT 
5 Metre —6 or 8 yard — Light or Heavy Reel 


—For— 
RAYON —any make of yarn 
SILK — Hard or Soft and 
Fine Counts of COTTON 


Automatic Stop Motion—controls the Length of Cut or 
Section—Simple—Effective 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS is 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use pre 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 





Represented in the South by 

. SPEC TY C —— See lso—— 

CAROLINA SPEC IALTY CO., CONSOLIDATED T Manufacturers 
Charlotte, N. ¢ ——CATALOG—— 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


—— See Also—— Ne 
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The Dependable - QUEEN SILK, TOO | 
s 

Slub Catcher || 

Silk throwsters and weavers are looking Southward bri 

because the same economic factors that enable cotton a 

ONE PIECE mills to prosper apply with equal force to mills manu- Jol 

ee : facturing the queen of fabrics. Georgia, Alabama and A 
aidiaiaaicetian uae the Chattanooga District—which lines of the Central e 

en emma a ne a of Georgia serve—are developing a silk division of pla 
KLOTSCO Cleaner their great textile industry. Mi 


If you throw or weave silk in a plant located in a th 
high cost, congested manufacturing area, let us tell pla 
you about suitable locations for a new mill or branch 
mill in Georgia, Alabama, or the Chattanooga Dis- mil 
trict. Of course, you can write us in confidence. and 


FUNCTIONS ALWAYS 


NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER 
J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent ( 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY : 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Thousands in use by the leading manufacturers 


W.J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 


“IT STAYS PUT” 


Savannah, Georgia 


Agents for Foreign 


Sales Agents Pomntaies ae M ; 
Lavigne @ Suter saissiam: Universal Winding Co. ||) ______| Bae ' 


200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Providence, Rhode Island ft ‘dt 
| one 


aa, onlin . 
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Mill News—Continued 


Dec. 31, taking possession of the 
inersville mill on Jan. 1, 
*F, Y. Kitzmiller Sons Co., Reading, 
i. The sale of the plant of F. Y. Kitz- 
iller Sons Co., on application of 
iarles E. Leippe, receiver, was con- 
‘med by Judge J. W. Thompson in 
deral court in Philadelphia. The price 
is $155,673.47, and the-purchasers, Fred 
|. Ludwig and H. J. Raudenbush, Read- 
g, who acted for a’ committee of me- 
ianics’ lien creditors with claims, plus 
interest, of over $80,000. It is reported 
that a new company, called the F. Y. 
\\itzmiller Hosiery Co., has been formed 
which will in the near future start oper- 
‘tions. The new company will feature 
Notaseme hosiery in plain and fancy col- 
ors for men and women’s lines will 
include Romance brand _ full-fashioned 
and also a new line of circular knit silk 
hose. Product of the new firm will be 
sold direct to the retail trade. 


*F. Y. Kitzmiller Sons Co., Gate 
City, Va. Receivers’ sale in equity of 
the real estate and equipment of this 
plant, formerly manufacturers of seam- 
less hosiery, will be held Dec. 17 on the 
premises. Plant of this firm at Big 
Stone Gap, Va., will also be sold on that 
date. Both sales will be conducted by 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Philadelphia 
auctioneers, sale being conducted by 
direction of Chas, E, Leippe, receiver. 


— 


SILK | 


New Construction and Additions 

*Peerless Silk Textiles Corp., Rock- 
ville, Conn., with capital stock of 1000 
shares no par value, has been incorpo- 
rated to establish a broad silk manufac- 
turing plant at Rockville. Plant to ac- 
commodate 100 looms is reported to be 
under construction. Incorporators are 
Austin E. Kilkenny, Charles A. Spring- 
stead and Miss Teresa Hammer, New 
York. 

John Hand & Sons, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., have begun work on a three-story, 
brick and steel addition, 65 x 122 ft., re- 
ported to cost about $75,000, for which 
general contract recently was let to the 
John W. Ferguson Co., Paterson. 


Olympic Silk Mills, Inc., Fulton 
N. Y. <A > shipment of 75 additional 
looms has been received and will be 
placed in operation in the Olympic Silk 
Mills, Inc., plant. This brings the total 
number of looms to 375. The balance of 
the machinery from the Paterson, N. J., 
plant of the company will be shipped 
shortly. With the completion of the re- 
moval of the machinery to the Fulton 
mill, a dyeing plant will be established 
and all operations will be done at Ful- 
ton. It is expected that this will be 
ccomplished within a year. 

Landers, Ltd., Mt. Dennis, Ont., 

ada. This new silk plant was opened 

‘ially this week. 


= 





“=I 


act and Gossip 
Uncas Silk Co., Willimantic, Conn., 


recently reported incorporated at Wind- 
I Conn., with $50,000 capital, has 
taken over the plant formerly operated 
by the S. P. S. Silk Co. at Willimantic. 

Villiam Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, 
Moss. A reduction of 5% in the num- 
f f employes in the weaving depart- 
me t became effective Dec. 6. The mill 
cor inues to operate 4 days a week, but 
the working time has been reduced from 
Q 


to 7 hours a day. 


licates previous mention of project. 


G. & F. Silk Yarns, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently organized to operate a 
local mill, with capital of $125,000, will 
be represented by Selig Friedenrich, 335 
East 31st St., Paterson, one of the prin- 
cipal incorporators. 


— 
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New Construction and Additions 

*American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C. As a further step toward con- 
centrating its organization on the 2,100 
acre site acquired outside of Asheville, 
this company has recently moved its of- 
fices to Asheville from 114 E. 32d St., 
New York. The best part of 75 acres 
has been graded, foundations have been 
completed and the steel work is well 
under way for enough plant to give the 
company an initial capacity of 17,600 Ibs. 
of rayon daily. The program now calls 
for the beginning of production next 
fall. When operating at half the 
planned capacity the company will- em- 
ploy 3,500 persons, two-thirds of whom 
will be women. Later the payroll will 
be increased to 5,000 as production is 
stepped up to 35,000 Ibs. Operating at 
full capacity the company will use an- 
nually about 42,000 tons of chemicals, 
6,509 tons of cellulose or wood pulp and 
25,000 tons of coal. Four million gal- 
lons of water will be used daily. Con- 
tract has been awarded to W. H. Arthur 
Co., Asheville, for construction of 
Johns-Manville built up roof, costing 
about $140,000. The H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are the general 
contractors for the American Enka 
Corp. 

Acme Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
is reported to be installing spinning ma- 
chinery to increase output to 3,500 Ibs. 
daily. 
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DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 
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New Construction and Additions 

Auburn, Me. R. Crawford Mcllroy, 
vice president of the W. S. Libbey Co., 
Lewiston, Me., has leased land and 
buildings at Auburn for a wool and 
rayon blending plant. Henry Evans, 
formerly a chemist and superintendent 
of finishing with the Bates Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, will superintend the plant, 
which will be devoted to the process- 
ing of rayon and wool by-products. 


Empire Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has filed plans for 
one-story addition to cost about $12,000. 


Fact and Gossip 


Otis Co., Ware, Mass., is to move 
its office from South and Main Sts. to 
the building used as the rib knitting de- 
partment, close to the rest of the plant. 


*Yorkshire Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently reported or- 
ganized and in operation, is located in 
the plant formerly occupied by the Fertex 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. 


Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. of 
Rhode Island, Central Falls, R. I. J. 
A. Shulman, Inc., with offices in New 
York, Paterson and Philadelphia, have 
been appointed the sole representative 
for the Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. 
of Rhode Island for the States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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The 


RAYON YEAR Book 
1928-9 


Now on sale 


Table of Contents 


Domestic Rayon Output Gains and Promises More 
Growth. 

Fundamentals of Rayon’s Structure and Proper Use. 

Staple Fiber and “Art”. Wool Expand in British Trade. 

International Rayon Cartel: Possible Effects on Trade. 

Gain in Acetate Process and Its Effect on Viscose. 

Rayon Fabrics on Tricot and Milanese Machines. 

Rayon and Cotton in Narrow Woven Fabrics and Braids. 

Dyeing Fast and Uniform Shades. 

Effective Use of Rayon in Designing Knit Goods. 

A Year’s Progress in Rayon Production. 

Simplifying the Solution of Rayon Calculations. 

Indentifying Rayons as to Group, Type and Maker. 

Dyeing and Finishing Knit Goods. 

Rayon-Pile Transparent Velvet. 

Modern Trends in Processing Cotton-Rayon Woven 
Fabrics. 

Science Offers Weapons for Attack on Rayon Research. 

Great Future for Staple Fiber in New Products. 

Dyeing, Delustering and Related Rayon Processes. 

Further Rayon Growth Inevitable. 

Dyes for Viscose Rayon, Use of Even-Dyeing Colors. 

Suggestions for Converters Supplying Special Yarns. 

Better Sizing of Rayon Warps with New Methods. 

Progress in Manufacture of Knitted Rayon Products. 

Silk, Rayon and Humidity. 

Effect of Filaments and Moisture Regain on Plating. 

Prevention of Fabric Defects in Knitting Rayon. 

Irregularity Found in Behavior of Wet Rayon. 

Melting and Scorching Points of Rayon. 

Formulas for Oiling, Sizing and Finishing Rayon. 

“Dont’s” in Handling Rayon. 

Rayon Tests, Tables and Miscellaneous Data. 

Rayon Yarn Sizes and Equivalent Counts of Other Yarns. 

Example of Efficient Handling. 

Directory of Rayon Yarn Producers. 


The price is $1 while they last and 
our suggestion is that you act pronto! 
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NEW YORK 
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tion to efficient of skilled 
operation thru help. 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Inactive Underwear 


Trade Talks Advances 


Jobbers Defer Orders, Pending 
January Openings—Hesitate 
on Styled Goods 
Quiet prevailed throughout all lines 
in the underwear market, during the 
week. Certain mills noted their nor- 
mal call for staple numbers, and there 
was also a sporadic call for a few 
seasonal fancies. For the most part, 
however, the policy was one of wait- 
ing. Jobbers and retailers alike, it 
was said, are holding up their orders 
pending the January showings of new 
numbers. Meanwhile discussion con- 
tinued as to what changes January 

will bring forth. 





Several more underwear manufac- 
turers expressed themselves frankly as 
in favor of an increase in prices all 
along the line next month. They 
argued that underwear production 
costs during recent months have risen 
out of all proportion to the charges 
made for merchandise sold. The rise 
in cotton quotations was cited par- 
ticularly, though it was stated that 
other elements have contributed to 
boost production expenses. The gen- 
eral feeling among underwear manu- 
facturers appeared to be in favor of 
a slight increase in certain numbers. 
There seemed to be no doubt that a 
rise of some kind was inevitable, the 
main question being how much, and 
on which numbers. 

Though such a situation would 
normally stir up business, jobbers did 
not seem disposed to take the prospec- 
tive price increase very seriously. At 
any rate, they did little buying; they 
placed immediate orders here and 
there, mostly for standard lines, and 
carefully avoided any number that had 
the slightest style element in it. 

The mills continued active through 
the week, but there was no acute pres- 
sure. The trade itself is looking for- 
ward to January with much optimism. 
The chief manufacturers say the first 
month of 1929 will be very satisfac- 
tory, and they base this forecast on 
several points—first, that jobbers are 
low on stocks, and second that the new 
offerings will include many interest- 
ing style numbers, which they say, are 
bound to win attention. 


Durham Hosiery Mills Donate 


Extra Feet to Orphan Asylums 

DurHam, N. C.—A. H. Carr, of 
this city, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Durham Hosiery Mills, has 
written M. L. Shipman, chairman of 
the North Carolina Orphan Associa- 
tion, at Raleigh, that has company has 
2,223 dozen pairs of “extra feet’ that 
hey will donate to the orphan asylums 
n the State. 





More Jobber Demand for Hosierv 





Orders Are Plentiful and Cover All Lines. 


Factors Say—‘‘Quieter” 


A STEADY pressure of mill-to- 
jobber business, and a slackening 
of mill-to-retailer trade were the fea- 
tures of the week in the hosiery mar- 
ket. Mills selling to the wholesale 
trade reported a persistent call for all 
ranges. Men’s fancies, especially the 
more conservative numbers, were in 
bie demand, and prices remained firm. 

Certain mill factors expressed 
sharp dissatisfaction with prices paid 
for cotton half-hose; they pointed out 
that cotton yarns have gone up con- 
siderably in price during recent 
months, and they complain that this 
cuts their margin unfairly. However, 
no mill seems ready to take the lead 
in raising prices on cotton half-hose. 
The majority say that this cut in 
profits chiefly affects cotton staples 
which are selling at a narrow margin, 
due to high cotton prices, but that the 
revenue on 
balances up. 


cotton fancies more than 


Good Spring Prospects 

Mill men on the road send in en- 
t usiastic reports about the prospects 
for spring. Jobbers are eager to buy, 
and are placing orders much earlier 
than usual for the coming 
these salesmen assert. These orders 
are pretty evenly divided up among 
all tines. Both men’s and 
goods are in sharp demand. There is 
a very prevalent feeling that the 
spring will be exceptionally good, and 
mills this belief on current 
orders. Numerous factors report that 
the business already on their books 
for future delivery is considerably in 
excess of that at the same period last 
year. 

In the women’s lines, full-fashioned 
numbers continue to lead. There is 
little variation in the preferred colors; 
gunmetal, both light and dark is popu- 
lar, with grain, rifle and dust also in 
demand. Square heels sold actively, 
with a steady call for fancies as gift 


season, 


women’s 


base 


goods. Mills note a decline in holi- 
day repeats, but these are still of 
sufficient quantity to justify night 


work in a few plants. 

The tendency of full-fashioned 
hosiery mills to move to the South, 
due to labor troubles in the northern 
States has caused some worry among 
labor leaders, it is reported. During 
the week several executives of hosiery 
unions were quoted as expressing re- 
gret at this turn of events. The out- 
standing point of the exodus of the 
mills, of course, is that these firms re 
duce their labor troubles and alse cut 
down labor cost and overhead by mov- 
ing South. 

With 


respect to current trends in 


Half-Hose Sells 


half-hose, there was some comment in 
the trade this week, regarding the 
preference being shown for quieter 
tones and designs. Mill representa- 
tives remarked a steady inclination to- 
ward more conservative numbers. They 
said “loud” goods did not move so well 
as heretofore; colors may be lively, 
but they must be dignified, and pat- 
terns must be interesting without 
being garish—that was the view of 
numerous spokesmen for the trade. 
This tendency resulted in the 
pushing of a small group of men’s 
numbers, which meet the new mood. 
Smart but quiet designs, on solid 
brown, black, gray and blue grounds, 


has 


were reported to be in big call. 
Stripes apparently came under dis- 


approval —especially in higher-end 
lines. 
Men Show Finer Taste 

Commenting upon this development, 
mil men asserted that it did not mean 
any subordination of style in men’s 
They viewed it rather, as indi- 
cating a new and more discriminating 
style Men will buy 
half-hose which is distinctively and 
artistically made, but they are grow- 
ing away from the more “noisy” pat- 
terns—that was the thought expressed 
by several important half-hose factors. 


goods. 


consciousness. 


Underwear Deliveries Gain 


Federal Figures Show Rise in 
Union Suit Production 
Shipments of knitted underwear for 
October showed a marked 
over those for September, according 
to statistics just made public by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
figures were compiled as the result of 
a survey of 143 representative estab- 
lishments of all classes. The figures 
showed that 1,513,685 dozen garments 
were shipped during October, as 
against 1,401,878 in September. These 
shipments covered the entire range of 
knit underwear—men’s, women’s, 
boys’, misses’, children’s and infants’. 
The Department’s figures disclosed 
a decrease in unfilled orders at the 
end of the month. New orders re- 
ceived in October were substantially 
above those of September, it 
shown. The statistics also indicated a 
sharp increase in cancellations: Oc- 
tober’s cancellations were double those 
of September, the figures being 20,622 

against 10,116. 

The usual winter increase in 
output of men’s union suits 
shown in the departments tables. The 


increase 


was 


the 
was 


production statistics were: In Octo- 
ber, 192,290 union suits; in Septem- 
ber, 152,399. 


Big Jump in Hosiery Output 


Rayon’s Gain Is Chief Feature of 

Increase Shown in Figures 

Hosiery production in the United 
States for the month of October was 
in advance of that for September by 
nearly one million dozen pairs, accord- 
ing to figures just made public by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. The statistics represent the 
results of a survey which covered 386 
mills. 

\ccording to the Department of 
Commerce figures, the October total 
of hosiery production was 5,604,444 
dozen pairs as against 4,667,334 for 
September in 307 identical establish- 
ments. This covers the whole range 
of the industry, which was divided 
into two men’s and 
\ special feature 
of the figures was the big gain shown 
by rayon the 
table compiled by the Department, the 
total of all-rayon hosiery in Septem- 
ber was 385,796 dozen pairs, which 
jumped to 538,826 in October. This 
did not include the many mixtures of 
which part; all 
divisions showed lesser 

The big part of the rayon increase 
was in half which rose 
from 108,108 in September to 174,- 
762 in October. Women’s rayon hose 
showed but a negligible rise. 


main groups 


women’s hosiery. 


goods; according to 


rayon Was a these 


increases. 


men’s hose 


Women’s Sweaters Gaining 


Big Potentialities in This Market, 
Factors Say 

The slow but steady increase in the 
demand for women’s sweaters, which 
perceptible through the fall 
months, has given outerwear produc- 
something to think about. A 
number of keen-sighted factors are 
quietly considering ways and means 
of further developing this market. 
They say that women are not yet fully 
“sold” on the values of sweater ap- 
parel, but that they will respond 
quickly when given the proper mer- 
chandise. These mill executives and 
jobbers take the attitude that the time 
is ripe to expand their lines of wo- 
men’s sweaters, and at the same time 
to make a spirited drive for. more 
popular acceptance of these lines. 

It is pointed out that wool is becom- 
ing more and more of a women’s yarn, 
and that progressively finer and lighter 
weight woolen fabrics are being manu- 
factured. Therefore, these factors 
argue, woolen now possess 
more appeal for women than previ- 
ously. The developments in the 
woolen yarns also allow for more deli- 
cate styling, which is another point 
stressed by the mill executives in this 
regard. 

At present, women’s sweaters rep- 
resent a the 


was 


ers 


sweaters 


subordinate division of 


held; they sell steadily, factors say, but 
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Rayon Body Material must be right— 
the Wildman Body Machine makes it right 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


their turnover does not aggregate any 
creat figure in proportion to the sales 
)§ men’s sweaters. The aim now in 
the mind of these factors is to popu- 
larize the sweater as a women’s gar- 
ment. 

Nothing specific has been done 
along this line, but a number of im- 
portant outerwear factors feel that the 
time is drawing near when some 
move should be made. They say tie 
most likely thing will be an increase 
in the women’s sweater numbers and 
a progressive effort, first to make 
these especially attractive and delicate 
in handle, and second to stir up jobbers 
and retailers actively to promote their 
sale. 


Federal Specifications Board 
Approves 15 Specifications 

Fifteen specifications were  ap- 
proved for promulgation at a meeting 
of the Textile Committee of the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board Dec. 11 at 
which a full representation of the 
Government departments were pres- 
ent. Their use now only awaits 
formal notice to the departments. 
\mong the materials covered were: 
unbleached sheeting, glass toweling, 
inarquisette for mosquito bar, linen 
table cloths and ‘napkins, canton flan- 
nel, diaper cloth, gingham, cham- 
bray and airplane fabric. 

lhe specifications as finally adopted 
represent cooperation between indus- 
try and Government officials. Their 
principal purpose is to facilitate free 


bidding on fabrics acceptable for 
inter-departmental use in the Gov- 


ernment service. It is pointed out that 
the establishment of standards permits 
the Government to buy commercial 
materials rather than pay high prices 
for special goods as variously speci- 
filed to meet limited needs. The 
specifications can also be used to 
advantage by private purchasers, it 
is stated. 


Best Safety Record in Virginia 
Made by Textile Plants 


RicumMonpD, Va.—More than 9,000 
industrial accidents to employes of 
Virginia industry occurred from July 
1 to Sept. 30, this year, according to 
a report made public by Frank P. 
Evans, statistician of the Industrial 
Commission of Virginia. 

The group with the largest number 
of employes, and at the same time 
with the best accident record, is the 
textile industry, the report shows. 


To Improve Wool Shearing 
Methods at Jericho, Utah 


FouNTAIN GREEN, UtTAH.—Ap- 
‘roximately 300 wool growers whose 
heep are short at Jericho met here 
ist week with several railroad officials 
ind discussed methods for improving 
ie shearing corral. 

The large Utah pool, it was de- 
lared, will involve 105,000 sheep, 
igned for the shearing season which 
gins April 12, 1929. 


Obituary 





George B. Hiss 


George B. Hiss, aged 70, of Charlotte, 
N. C., former tetxile manufacturer, and 
one of the organizers of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, died 
suddenly at his home in Charlotte, Dec. 
8. The funeral services were held at 
his residence and the body was carried 
to Baltimore, his former home, where 
he was buried last Monday afternoon. 
Mr. Hiss went to Charlotte from Balti- 
more 30 y.ars ago, and organized the 
George B. Hiss Oil Co., selling lubri- 
cants to textile mills in the two Caro- 
linas. Several years after the organiza- 
tion of his oil company he was the 
chief mover in the organization of the 
Rhodiss Mills. located a few miles from 
Hickory, N. C., serving as president un- 
til 1920, when he sold his entire interests 
there and retired from active business. 
In 1913 Mr. Hiss associated with Robert 
Lassiter, W. C. Wilkinson and the late 
Tohn M. Morehead of Charlotte, John 
M. Miller, banker, of Richmond, Va., 
and E. A. Smith, of Kings Mountain, 
N. C., organized another — successful 
textile mill, the Thrift Mill, at Paw 
Creek, a few miles west of Charlotte, 
which later became the Kendall Mills, 
Inc. He served for a time as president, 
and sold his holdings about 1920. 

Mr. Hiss was the last president of the 
Southern Cotton Spinners’ Association 
which was changed at the close of his 
administration, Mav 15, 1903, to the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was secretary of the South- 
ern Cotton Spinners’ Association from 
its origin, in 1897. to 1901, and was then 
succeeded by C. B. Bryant. 

Mr. Hiss is survived by his widow 
and three sisters. 


Albert H. Obenhoff 


Albert H. Obenhoff, president of the 
Royal Knitting Co., Johnstown, N. Y., 
died recently in that city following a 
brief illness. He was 66 years old. He 
was born at Houghton, Mich., where in 
early life he became identified with the 
knitting business. Later he moved to 
Gloversville where for several years he 
was connected with the Gloversville 
Knitting Co. in an executive capacity. 
About seventeen years ago in associa- 
tion with John L. Potter he became part 
owner of the Royal Knitting Co. He 
was an expert in the manufacture of 
knit wool gloves and linings. He is 
survived by his widow, a daughter and 
three sons. 





Lawrence Haworth 


Lawrence Haworth, former overseer 
of finishing for the Renfrew Mfg. Co., 
Adams, Mass., died in the Worcester 
(Mass.) City Hospital on Dec. 5. He 
was 80 years old, a native of England 
and located in Adams in 1869. At the 
time he was taken to the hospital he was 
living at the Odd Fellows’ Home in 
Worcester. He leaves a brother. Fu- 
neral and burial was in Adams. 





George A. Bassett 


George A. Bassett, 62 years old, well 
known in knitting mill circles of the 
Mohawk Valley, died last week at his 
home in Herkimer after a brief illness. 
Thirty vears ago he left Herkimer for 
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Brinton machines are versa- 
tile—they knit a variety of 
fabrics in a dazzling array 
of colors and designs. 


Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 


Melbourne. 

South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic. 

China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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New York Sales and Show Rooms 
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Double Point 

HESE are a few of the many 
4 designs that can be made on “Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 


Triple Point 
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PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Hosiery Machine 
Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. 


Southern Offices 


Manufacturers James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 
High Point, N. C. 
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anklin, Mass., where he was a_ boss 
der in prominent knitting mills in that 

For the last several years he had 
rved in an official capacity with knit- 
g mills in Indiana. He is survived 
a widow and three children. 


Harry F. Pardee 
Harry F Pardee, of the resident buy- 
g office of White & Pardee, New York, 
ed Saturday night in Atlanta, Ga., fol- 
wing a heart attack. Mr. Pardee was 
rn in Brooklyn 52 years ago. He spent 
actically all of his business life in the 
sident buying profession. After a brief 
mnection with the silk house of A. S. 
tosenthal Co., Mr. Pardee entered the 
sident buying office of Harry White, 
years ago. Young Pardee displayed 
| aptitude at buying and eventually the 


> 


name of the organization was changed to 


\Vhite & Pardee. Mr. Pardee’s specialty 
was the buying of knit goods. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a brother, Fred 
Pardee, of Smith, Hogg & Co. 


William Evans 
Evans, for 
mill 


William 
well-known 
New England, 


many years a 
man of southeastern 
died at his home in Fall 
River, Mass., last Saturday morning. He 
had not been in good health for some 
time. Mr. Evans was born in England 
but resided for years in Fall River where 
he was variously connected with the 
Bourne, Wampanoag, Parker and Rich- 
ard Borden Mills and with the cotton 
division of the American Printing Co., 
where he served as superintendent for 

years. He was with the Parker 
Mills when he retired to private life 
about eight years ago. Surviving him 
are his widow, two daughters and one 


seven 


Son. 


Denekk Fraser 

Donald Fraser, an assistant 
tendent for the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., died at his home in that town on 
Dec. 10, after a short illness. He was 
born in Scotland 51 years ago, the son 
of William and Annabelle (Hyslop) 
l‘raser and had lived in Hopedale for the 
last 30 years, working through various 
departments of the Draper Corp. until 
he became one of the assistant superin- 
tendents. He was a 32d degree Mason 
ind a member of several other organiza- 
ions. He leaves a widow. 


superin- 


James E. Chambers 

lames E. Chambers, aged 78, retired 
cotton mill official, died at his residence 

\tlanta, Ga., on Dec. 7 following 
several days illness. For nearly 25 years 
Mr. Chambers was with the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills. When he retired 15 
years ago, he was superintendent of the 
printing division of the mills. 


Tomkins Textile Society Meets 
N. C.—The Tomkins Tex- 

Society of North Carolina State 
'ege held an interesting meeting 
t week, when W. D. Briggs, presi- 

of the Caraleigh Mills and’ vice- 
sident of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
sociation of North Carolina, ad- 
ssed the textile students. 


\ALEIGH, 


+ 


lr. Briggs discussed the marketing 
textiles, telling of the 
h commission 


manner in 
houses transact 
business and the services which 
render to the mills they repre- 
oe 

Briggs is an alumnus of North 
lina State College and his address 


Wa. greatly enjoved by the students. 
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Holiday Ribbons Going Well | 


Factors Dissent ‘from View That 
Paper Goods Has Hurt Sales 
Recent comments in these columns | 
about the competitive situation devel- | 
oping between fabric and paper rib- 
bons in the Christmas novelty market, | 
have provoked some discussion in the 
trade. One manufacturer who does 
a large business in novelties, said he 
thought the “paper menace” was less 
serious than it was pictured. Dis- 
cussing the published opinions of 
other factors who had stated that the 
paper ribbons had definitely made a 
real dent in their holiday volume, this 
factor said his experience had been 
radically different. He asserted that 
his novelty business during the cur- 
rent season had been exceptional. 
Other ribbon producers who were 
questioned, also reported an active | 
turnover in Christmas fancies. It was 
stated that the strenuous promotive 
efforts made to develop this market 
had brought good results. The call | 
was preeminently for red 
width fabrics; reds went well both in 
staples and fancies; holly 
decorations were fairly popular. One 
range which did not do so well was 
the green foundation group; 
these numbers were reported far be 
low expectations. Factor 
consumer viewed red 
Christmas color; 
in festive tones, did not have the same 
holiday appeal as its more sprightly 


medium 


sales on 


said the 
as the psycho 
logical 


green, even 


toned sister shade, it was said. 


German Jute Trade 
Not Much Changed—Ex- 
ports to U. 

3ERLIN, GERMANY.—The 
jute industry is well supplied with 
orders until January, 1929, 
quantities are already sold for Febru 
ary—March deliveries. At present, 
however, there is a falling off in new 


Prices 
German 


and big 


and berry | 


orders. A four weeks’ delivery is pos 
sible even for substantial lots. Buyers 
were resistant owing to the uncer- 


tainty of the raw jute market, but pur 
chases cannot much longer 

Although the official 
fixed by the * 
of German Jute 
unchanged since August, 
sales are at somewhat 
Several merchants are 
old cheap stocks. Orders are ex 
pected from both North- and South 
America where hessians in 
widths and weights are 
linoleum hessians, too, 
facturers are 
from America. 

During September, 1928, German 
burlap exports amounted to a total of 
the United States being 
the greatest customer with 
1,041,000 lb. The Jan./Aug. monthly 
American imports of bur 


be del: iyed. 
quotations, 


1928, 


lower 


scarce. In 
German manu 


awating commissions 


1,996,000 Ib., 
share of 


average of 


laps from Germany amounts: to 
424,800 Ib. 
The Czechoslovakian “Juta” group 


have reduced their production by 10‘ 
During 1927 the Czechoslovakian jute 
mills took 112% 
jute imports. 


of their pre-war raw 


Interessengemeinschaft” | 
Manufacturers, are | 
actual | 
level. | 
disposing of | 


middle | 
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Berrer hang up 
your stocking. Santa 
knows that 
good knitters like 
Torrington Full 


‘ashioned Needles! 


Claus 





Packed 1000 to the 
box. Each bax con- 
tains 10 packets of 
100needleswrapped 
in anti-rust paper, 


\ 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


[he (forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED Fie 


orrington, Conn 


BRANCHES: 


C. B. BARKER @& CO., LTD. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN, 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA _ 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
— AACHEN, GERMANY 
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Most Effective Styles 


The choice of the majority 1s the 


/ 
woolen or worsted fabric attract- 
ively decorated with colored Spun 


Silk. 
100% Pure Silk— 
Silk in its most economical form 
extra fast and 


Resist 
regular dye colors 


¥ 





American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 


Cp 
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Wool Goods Remain Quiet 





Small Day-to-Day Business 
But No New Developments 


HE quiet even tenor of the local 

woolen fabrics market during the 
week was unmarked by any radical 
changes so far as the mills are con- 
cerned. Under the present system of 
buying, seasons as they used to be 
known are now practically extinct. 
Except for the formality of naming 
prices, it might be said that there are 
no seasons. A great many mills are 
satisfied, although not wholly con- 
tented if they have enough business 
on hand to keep their looms occupied 
for a month ahead, and if the orders 
coming in from day to day balance 
up with their production. Duplicating 
has not been in great volume, but it 
has been rather steady. If the suc- 
cess of the present season were to be 
judged by the amount of repeat orders 
taken it would prove to be a very poor 
one indeed. 

The really favorable influence, 
which causes many to believe that the 
industry has turned the corner for the 
better, is the lack of accumulations. 
This has, in no small way, caused the 
industry to take heart and to look to- 
ward the future with more optimism 
than it has for several years. One 
man expressed the opinion that the 
one thing that has held back the 
woolen industry more than anything 
else has been the constant pressure 
to dispose of stocks that have hung 
over the entire market. 

With the lack of any new develop- 
ments in the primary markets, more 
ttention has centered on the activity 
of clothiers, and speculation as to 
what the effect their current trade 
may have from the mills’ standpoint. 
Throughout the week showrooms of 
leading clothing houses were filled 
with retail buyers. In many instances 
they were placing their initial orders 
of the season, and it is a natural sup- 
position that the local market will 
benefit by this before long. The great 
majority of men buy clothes when 
they are in need of them and not be- 
fore. Some men become atttached to 
an old suit or hat and revere it as 
they would a favorite pipe or golf 
club, and if it were not for the in- 
fluence exerted by wives, sweethearts, 
etc., the male of the species might not 
be dressed up even to the present gen- 
eral standards. There is, however, an 
element among consumers’ which 
dresses up at Easter time, and the 
early advent of this holiday is looked 
upon as giving the retailer a double 
string to his bow. A certain percent- 
age will dress up, and the balance will 
wait until the real warm weather ar- 
rives and then make their spring pur- 
chases. As a result there are two 


consumer buying periods to look for- 
ward to. 

Trench coats have been taken on by 
a great many people, no doubt tired of 
oilskin slickers. What first had the 
appearance of a passing fancy is now 
a reality and seemingly here for a 
time. This has caused a revival of in- 
terest in gabardines and the movement 
has spread so that this tvpe of fabric 
is becoming more prominent in 
various lines of sports wear. It was 
stated that sales have been good and 


evidence a trading-up influence. One 
of the leading numbers is the No. 


2586 made by the Arlington Mills and 
taken by many as a market standard. 
This is priced at $2.70 and shows the 
trend as being away from cheap cot- 
ton types. 

Two price changes of 5¢ a yard ad 
vance took place during the week. 
One was on broadcloths and the other 
on top coatings. This is not taken as 
presaging any broad movement o! 
an upward price revision, although 
that would be a desirable feature from 
the mills’ standpoint. Majority opinion 
had it that the two lines above men 
tioned had been priced very low at 
the outset and needed this advance. 


Blankets Open for 1929 


Part Wool Lines Opened on Lower 
Basis Than Last Season 

During the last ten days the leading 
manufacturers of part wool blankets 
have named prices on their lines for 
the coming year. In all instances 
these were lower than those of last 
season. 

Amory, Browne & Co. have made 
price reductions of from 2% to 10% 
on their line of China cotton and part 
wool goods, made by the Nashua Mfg. 
Co. These are stated as being the 
lowest quotations ever made on these 
grades in the history of the company. 

The Farish Co., Inc., selling agents 
for the Arnco Mills located at New- 
nan, Ga., opened at prices in line with 
the rest of the market. Responding 
to the demand for harmonious color 
schemes in the bedroom, this mill has 
added a line of pastel shade, solid color 
single blankets. 

The Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Co. of Spray, N. C., lowered 
quotations on part wool plaids about 
2%4%, while prices on jacquards are 
said to be about 5% lower. 

The Lucerne line made by the 
Leaksville Woolen Mills has been re- 
duced about 7% according to the new 
price list issued by their selling agents, 

(Continued on page 93) 


Sound Growth of Cottons 





Constructive 


Development 


Noted Even in Quiet Period 


INCE Thanksgiving Day the cot- 
ton goods market has experienced 
On Saturday 
of last week the Government issued a 


a lessening of activity. 


report which forecast a larger crop 
than was generally expected. This 


caused an immediate raw cotton price 
drop but none of the fundamental 
strength of the market was lost. 

Early this week cotton gave a good 
account of itself in making a recovery 
and the ideas of Worth 
Street have not changed to any extent. 
They point particularly to the impres 
sive consumption figures while men- 
tioning that they still believe that cot- 
ton will go to higher levels. 

The reaction of 
course felt in the fabric market, gray 
goods especially. However, advances 
were made throughout the week on 
several lines of finished goods. Cham 


those on 


cotton was of 


brays and tickings through a stronget 
finally 
progress of the market, both advance 
ing ‘ec. 


position, joined the upward 


* * * 

Print Cloths: have 
little and yet it can be said that they 
have held up remarkably well on a 
quiet market. Some sellers have ad 
mitted that they would be interested 
in propositions, but would not change 
their prices outright. They have left 
it to the individual buyer to take the 
initiative. 


Prices eased a 


i ce 


Sheetings: Prices are steady and 
firm although most constructions have 
lost 4c. Some houses state doubt 
just what to quote as being market 
prices. The second 
hands slid off 4c to 554c and this 
was followed by the primary market. 
This was a disappointment to the bag 
trade as they seemed confident that 
they would be able to purchase this 


T 


number at 5'c. 


6.15-vard in 


It was stated, how- 
ever, that at present they were buying 
rather freely at 55¢c. For the 5.50 
yard, 6%c was considered the bottom 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Dec. 12 Dec. 5 Dee. 14, 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.50¢ 20.55 ¢ 19.00¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 5% 6¢ 5%-6%4¢ 
3834-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 7%¢ 7%4¢ T%-Bhe 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75.. 874-94 9-9l4¢ 8%¢ 
39- in., 72x76,4.25.. 934-10¢ 10-10%¢ 10¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00.. 10%¢ ll¢ 10%¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00. 8%¢ 874-9¢ 9%¢ 
36- im, 48x48, 3.00. 1034-10%4¢ 1044-10%4¢ 11 4¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. She Sie 8i4¢é 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 874-9¢ 874-9¢ 87%¢ 
36}4-in., 64x60, 5.75... Te 7%e 74 
. Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 11-11\%¢ 11-11\%¢ 11%¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 17%4¢ 174¢ 19¢ 
Tick _, eee 2134-23¢2114-224¢ 22-23¢ 
Standard prints o¢ o¢ 8%¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ 10K 10%¢ 10% ¢ 


of the market with several mills hold- 
ig tor 6%c. 
* * * 


Broadcloths: Rumor had it that 


100 x 60s could be bought at 1044C¢, 
but this was strongly doubted, the 
general market feeling that Ir to 
1t'ec was a fair figure. The 90 x 
60s were firm at 103¢c and this was 


considered the bottom and for spots 
only as many were holding for 10! 2c. 
Stock goods are scarce in this con- 


struction and, technically, are probably 


the best situated in the carded broad- 
cloth field. Non-feeler 8o x 60s are 
gsc, with feeler motion fabrics. 4c 


higher. Spots of this construction are 
in fair quantity, but not as plentiful 


as the 100 x 60s. 
* * x 
Osnaburgs: There are rumors of 


buying interest in the 36-inch goods 
at 12% to 12'%c levels. 
of the high count 30-inch, 7 oz. 
are holding firm at 
lower grades that 
Il24c. As a 
improved slightly but 
duction is still in force. 
* * x 


The makegs 
FOr ds 
12c but there are 


may be bought at 


1 


class, osnaburg'’s have 


curtailed pro 


Wide Manut 
believe that they are now it 


Sheetings: icturers 
a strong 
position and can improve their situa- 
Business 1s 
much quieter following the consider- 
_} 


tion as they go along. 
le trading that was done aiter new 
prices were named. There was some 
inquiry for goods of odd construc- 
tion but prices were out of line. 

+ <s 


Tickings: In line with the general 
improvement in the 
situation, standard 8-ounce tickings 
advanced For the last two 
months sales have been fair and above 


colored goods 


Vc. 


what they had been for several 
months prior to that. This has mate- 
rially lessened stocks and_ enabled 


mills to place their goods at a more 
attractive level in regard to raw cot- 
ton. A similar advance was made in 
hickory and express stripes. 
a 
Rayon Linings: <A slight increase 
in activity is noted. Clothing manu- 
facturers are getting spring lines 
ready and lining business is expected 
to follow shortly. From a mill stand- 
point, prices are not so good as they 
were for the fall season, that is on 
goods sold during the early summer. 
This is especially true on jacquards 
used for women’s wear. ‘The latter, 
however, are reported in some centers 
to be sold up for the next eight weeks. 
a 
Flannels: 


flannels for 


As previously reported, 
the cutting-up trade 
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INSTANTLY Set 

American Word-Printing and Geared Num- 
bering Machines save time and cut costs. 
Simple to operate Self-inking. Sharp, clear 
STEEL type. Will last many years 

Special Models for every 

need of the Textile Indus- 

try Send for illustrated 

booklet 


MERICAN 


<UMBERING MACHINE co. 


224-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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Ti his business of | 
holdinga | 
crown = | 


ANY a man has won a 
crown—and lost it because 





——— he didn’t produce. That’s the word. He didn’t 
See give folks exactly what they expected. .. . 


But here’s a crown to which you can entrust 
your most difficult work. . .and not only expect, 
but get, results better than “up to scratch.” 
CROWN quality. You can stake your whole 
plant on that. We couldn’t produce otherwise 
—our reputation would suffer. 


We're specialists in dyeing and finishing dress 


| 
} 
Often the same story in dyeing and finishing. 


goods and men’s wear. Re-dyeing and re- 
finishing, too. Write us. 


CROWN 
_illl 


PIECE DYE WORKS, INC. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 


Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Mfg. Co. 


Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
110 Summer Street 323 §. Franklin St. 


Atlanta Representative Akron Representative 
HARRY W. CALLAWAY L. A. WATTS 
1624 Candler Building Second National Building 





SCHOPPER TEXTILE TESTERS 


World’s Standard For 45 Years 


Write for catalog No. 238. 106 pages describing the latest and most 
modern Testing Equipment for all branches of the textile industry, 
including: 


1. Strength Testers 7. Yarn Testers 

2. Conditioning Ovens 8. Yarn Examining Machines 
3. Cotton Reels 9. Roving Reels 

4. Twist Counters 10. Thread Counters 

5. Precision Scales 11. Micrometers 

6. Yarn Quadrants 


Sole American Agent 


H. Z. SCHNIEWIND 


—— See liso 
——CATALOG—— 


J.H.LANE& CO. 


Cord & Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck & Wide Drill 
Sheeting & Osnaburg 





72 Duane St. New York, N. Y. 







SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 





250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Fabrics—Continued 


opened at Yc a yard advance. These 
sold in fairly good volume at the open- 
ing prices and most mills consider the 
situation satisfactory. Stocks are 
lower than they have been for some 
time. It is realized that there is a 
possibility that orders may have been 
lost by the refusal of producers to 
carry large stocks, but they feel that 
this has been offset by the present 
healthy status of the market. 
* * * 

Part Wool Blanket Openings: [ur- 
ing the week leading manufacturers 
of part wool blankets opened their 
lines for the coming year. A surpris- 
ing fact was that prices ranged from 
2% to 10% lower than those of last 
year. This has caused comment and 
speculation as to just what the ultimate 
result will be. The reduction is not 


only out of line with the action of 
the general cotton goods market, where 
advances have been prevalent in both 
gray and finished goods, but also con- 
trary to the present trend in both the 
raw wool and cotton markets. These 
lower prices are not expected to have 
any adverse effect on the wholesale 
market as the general opinion is that 
jobbers’ stocks are at low water mark. 
The prices named are without doubt, 
rock bottom, and the hope is that this 
will prevent the indiscriminate grant- 
ing of “discounts” which so unsettled 
last season’s market. It is contended 


.that price cutting from this level is 


practically an impossibility. In fact 
the reverse is mentioned, and unless 
there is a radical change, an upward 
revision will take place soon after the 
important consumers place orders. 


Lower-end Broadsilks Competitive 





Overproduction Confined to Price 


Lines, Is 


HE overproduction in printed 

broadsilks, which some factors pre- 
dicted would follow the sharp demand 
for spring prints, has appeared, but 
only in a very small way at the lower- 
end of the market, it is stated. The 
week was marked by some keen com- 
petition among medium and popular- 
priced fabrics. For the rest of the 
market, the demand appeared to be 
greater than the supply. Mills pro- 
ducing higher grade silk prints re- 
ported a steady pressure of business, 
and, in some cases, backward deliv- 
eries. 

The call for prints continues to em- 
phasize dark tones, but orders now are 
coming in for summer patterns. Sev- 
eral important firms noted a demand 
for pastel-tones and light summery 
designs. However, it is not expected 
that the bulk of the summer business 
will begin until after the holidays. 

Meanwhile, spring goods are mov- 
ing steadily. Crepes of all kinds took 
a jump forward during the week, 
floral patterns being especially popu- 
lar. Geometrics and modernistic 
motifs also are selling well. 

Cutters continued to buy niggardly, 
most of the current business being in 
small orders. Numerous repeats on 
the earlier print numbers are reported 
both by medium-price and higher-end 
firms. 

i « 

Crepe-Backed Satins: Prints popu- 

ular, especially lighter tones. 
* * * 

Crepes: Sharp increase in demand 
for silks; rayons moving steadily. 

eos 

Chiffons and Georgettes: (Geor- 
gettes in active call; rising demand 
for chiffons. 

* * * 

Silk Situation at a Glance: PRo- 
pucTION: Mills continue high pres- 
ure output, many running on 20 and 
11-hour schedules. Slight increase in 
roduction of summer prints. 


View in 


Industry 


DEMAND: Dark backgrounds fav- 
ored. Growing call for novelties. 

Stocks: Fair amount on _ hand. 
Higher-end mills making prompt de- 
liveries. 

SENTIMENT: Less apprehension re- 
garding overproduction. Prints seen 
as due for lengthy season. 


Burlaps Quiet 





Not Much Change But 
Trends Are Weaker 
Burlap markets were quiet early in 
the week with further weakness in 
heavy-weight spot prices due to recent 
arrivals in New York. Calcutta cables 
indicated no appreciable change and 
consequently quotations on futures 
were steady. There was a little trad- 
ing in spot and nearby goods, but no 
real activity developed. 

The futures market lost some of its 
recent features with little heard of 
offerings from Buenos Aires and with 
no further buying back of contracts 
from New York holders by Calcutta 
shorts. South America is reported to 
be over supplied and to be more in 
the mood for selling than buying. 

Spot and afloat 80z. 40s are quoted 
at 6.90c, December shipments from 
Calcutta at 7.15c; January-March 
at 7.05c and April-June at 6.95c. 
Spot and afloat 10%0z. 40s are at 
9.60c, December shipments at 9.60 to 
9.85c; January-March at 9.35¢ and 
April-June at 9.10c. 


Some 


Army Opens Elastique Bids 
PHILADELPHIA.—Bids to supply the 
Army Quartermaster with 3,000 yds., 
olive drab elastique were opened Dec. 
7, the following concerns submitting 
proposals : Walther Mfg. Co., 
per yd.; Merrimac Mills, 
8os grade; $6.82 for commercial 80s 
grade; Batavia Mills, 
Worsted Mills, $5.9021% 


$6.60 


$7.12 for 


$5.68: Botany 
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T has been our privilege for many 
years to co-operate with a number of 
the most worth while textile mills in this 


country. 


We shall be pleased to fully explain to 
mill executives or their selling represen- 
tatives the personal element which is the 
foundation of our service. 


Accounts Guaranteed 


Sales Discounted 


Complete Factoring Service 


MorTON H. MEINHARD & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


215 Fourth Avenue New York 


JACQUARD 


HARNESS 


THREADS 














ne TWINES 
THREADS 
For hand and — Flax - Hemp 
machine work tt Jute - Cotton 


LINEN YARNS 


The Re hread Co. 


200 Hudson St., New York 


ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PIGEON COMPENSATING CONER TENSION, PATENTED 





Out Goes the ““Washboard”’ 


RID your No. 50 winder of washboard tension — and troublesome 


MAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
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overthrowing. Make every tension even, uniform ... from start > 
to finish of the cone winding. With a Pigeon Coner Tension on » 
the job, you can bank on these results every day of the week. , 
This little device compensates for every course laid on the cone. te 
Try a Pigeon in your mill. Let it prove its own worth. e 
Write. * 
> 

L. H. MYERS, Westville, N. J. > 

Canadian Represer New York Representative Sole Australian Agents a 
W. J. West oor te. tae F. J Dragot Frank Lee & Co., Pty., Ltd & 
Hamilton, Ontari 1441 Broadway, Room 406 Melbourne and Sydney me 
> 

te 
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STRENGTH— 


WHERE STRENGTH IS NEEDED 








BABBITT 
LOOM CRANKSHAFTS 


Manufactured to maintain a reputation 
PRICED TO SELL 


A long list of satisfied users 
— our best proof of merit 


BABBITT BROTHERS 


Established 1891 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
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THE GLOBE 


all steel 


OVER END CREEL 


The tube does not revolve, this feature increases production 
and decreases knots. 

Easy to creel. 

Another fine feature is a simple but effective tension device. 
Electric stop motion optional. 


—— See Also —— 
Repeat orders prove its success. ps» ph 


Globe Mfg. Co., 2009-13 Kinsey St., Phila., Pa. 


Established 50 years 
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‘NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
/ QUALITY and WORTH 


Acme A 


*) 





Acme D 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 
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use them 
Revolving Cams ¢6 @ Revolving Needles; 
eccccccccccccocoes ‘@eecccccccococoe: 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. 
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Southern Mill Stocks Quiet 


Gastonia, N. C., Dec. 8.—Trading 
in southern cotton mill stocks was 
quiet throughout the week ending to- 
day with practically no changes re- 
corded in the bid and asked prices of 
the previous week. The general aver- 
age in bid price of 25 of the most 
ictive stocks closed at 102.20 as com- 
pared with 102,16 for the week ending 
Nov. 30, according to the weekly re- 
port as furnished by R. S. Dickson & 
Co. 


Spartanburg County Mills Semi- 
Annual Dividends 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Spartanburg 
county mills, more than 30, will dis- 
burse in semi-annual dividends on Jan. 
1, a total of $600,000. While during 
last summer a period of depression and 
nactivity generally prevailed in the 
textile industry of this section, for the 
greater part of the year local mills 
operated profitably and made money. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon tast sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Bite. BOR 4.5% 61% 63 68 
Am. Wool. pfd..... 56% and cee 
ASRONRORR 5 so a: «a:< oo a oan 
\ndroscoggin ..... 70% 60 70 
(Arlington ..... saa 37 34 37 
ates. eae 140% 140 145 
lerkshire “Cot. : ; 108 121 124 
Bigelow-ltfd, com, . 95 eis oe 4 
ee cae web theme t 135 33 140 
MGWORER ccccccces 70 S2 see 
ksmond, pfd....... 101% £100 102 
Farr Alpaca ...... 135 126 131 
Great Falls ...... aA 5 
Htamilton Woolen .. 29% 29 31 
i er a Sa 22 2 18 
Ipswich, pfd ...... 24 23 27 
Ipswich,, com...... 61e as 1 


Lawrence 67% 67 69 


Ludlow Asso....... 194% 193 196 
Merrimack, com.... 168 180 
Nashua, com, ..... 45 "42 44 
Nashua, pfd. ...... 88 86 90 
Nuumkeag ........ 138 135 140 
Ae 5 a” Se 5O0e un re 
UGNose rss cet tk cs 39 38 40 
PACE. 6.050 chs vk 314 7 a Ti 
Vepperell ... ee 108 106 109 
: lymouth C ordage.. 67 66 70 

SOG vet catesacas 15 15 17 





Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 
Algonquin 3 Co. 310 cae 
Arkwright Mills ......... wate 5 
teh ae ES ee 15 22 
torden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 10 15 
Border City Mfg. DOs veces 9 ese 
Bourne Mills Co.......... Sets 43 
Chace Mills ..... Pee eae se 2 oa 
Chariton Mille ..cccevcccs 95 9& 
COMMIT EEE. scarica woes 4 30 
J: lS SSR reee ere 55 
| ee 11 eos 
PURE EE svn buen wnt se\< oe fs 55 
(Granite Mills (com.)...... up 18 
Granite Mills (pfd.)...... : ° 
King Philip Mills......... ata ae 
I urel Lake Mills (com.). bes 10 
aurel Lake = “oes. ). sige 
Lincoln Mfg. Co.......... Sue 35 
Luther Mf. Ge. ...cceses ‘ ee 112 
lerchants Mfg. Co........ 29 oe 
‘arrangansett Mills ...... Sate 25 
'sborn Mills (new)....... ee 
Parker Mills (com. Ps “e see 
Varker Mills (pfd.). e — ce 
GMC EEED . o f6% 66s <ues ick 120 
agamore Mfg. Co. ns 108 112 
ROWS TREES a sev knp ethane Ska 10 
tafford Mills ..... ene ne sey 7 
tevens Mfg. Co.. ‘ee 88 
nion Cotton Mfg. ices 61 66 
Vampanoag Mills ........ mean 10 
eetamoe Mills ......... es 
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Textiles Resist Wall Street Slump 





Few Issues Touch Year's Pervious Lows 
—KEarly Statements Reflect Poor Year 


Boston, Dec. 12. 

WITH few exceptions textile shares 

listed on the came 
through last week’s slump with much 
smaller average than were 
scored by most other classes of in- 
dustrial securities, and in most in- 
stances they have displayed strong 
recuperative powers on the recovery. 
In only a few isolated instances were 
the lows touched by listed textile 
shares last week anywhere near the 
previous lows of the year, thus seem- 
ing to indicate that they are 
sidered by investors to be more con- 
servatively valued than certain other 
classes of industrials. The following 
table shows the highs and lows for 
the year to date of a representative 
number of textile stocks listed on the 
local and New York exchanges, to 


exchanges 


losses 


con- 


gether with the record of their fluctu 

ations since Dec. 5: 

Low 
1928 De § of De« 

Hivh Low Close Week 11 
o%, 14 American Woolen, com.. 28% 22 5 
65% 39 American Woolen, pfd... 61% 55% 

27 #18 Amoskeag 231, 21 21 
9714 87% Bigelow-Hartford, com 

122 87 Blumenthal, pfd 11914 118 
23 8% Botany A 16% 18% 171 
Fr) 44 Cannon 16 4% 4414 

111% 44% Collins & Aikman 574, 44% 

109 90 Collins & Aikman, pfd 9 9 o 
6% 2% Consol, Textile.. 5% 41% 4% 
46% 34% Durham Hosiery, pfd 36 5 f 
92 62% Kayser ‘ 86 79 g?! 


Mallinson 
Mallinson, pfd 





Munsingwear ae 52% 2 

Pacific . sone os 3214 31 314 
7 Real Silk Hosiery 55% 19 2 
140% 7% Van Raalte......... 31 1 


Changes in Listed Textile "s 

Textile stocks listed on the local ex- 
change showed but little change today 
from yesterday’s closings, although in 
almost every instance they duplicated 
the highs of yesterday. At 56% 
American Woolen preferred was up 
% points from yesterday, but showed 
a net loss for the week of 4% points 
The common at 257 was 1% points 
above yesterday low but showed a 
decline of 2'%4 points for the week. 
Amoskeag at 21% was ™% point below 
yesterday’s high and show ed a net loss 
for the week of 2 points. Pacific at 
313% was % point above yesterday’s 
low with a net loss for the week of 
1% point. Bigelow-Hartford common 
at 95 showed a net loss for the week 
of only 1 point, and an advance from 
the week’s low of 2 points. 

The offerings at the local auctions 
continue to be made up in large part 
of so-called “cats and dogs”, most of 
which are offered for loss-taking 
purposes, but it is true that most of 
the high grade stocks sold at the auc- 
tions today also scored losses. Among 
the latter were Plymouth Cordage at 
67, off 2% points; Brookside, 55, un- 
changed; Arlington at 37, off 3 points ; 
Pepperell at 108, off 14 points. 


If the experiences ot Nashua 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co. and West Point 
Mfg. Co., which have just made public 
their financial statements for the fiscal 
vear ended Oct. 31, are 
as a fair 


to be accepted 
reflection of average experi- 
ences of northern and southern mills 
during the current 
be well 


then it will 
prepared for a substan- 
tial average shrinkage in net earnings 
as compared with 1927. The Nashua 
corporation operates plants in Nashua, 
N. H., Lowell, Mass., and Cordova, 
Ala., while the West Point units are 
all located in the South, excepting for 
the Margerison towel plant taken over 
last summer. Both are coarse goods 
mills, although the Nashua specializes 
on napped goods, while the West Point 
product is largely plain ducks, 
ings and towels. 


vear, 
to be 


sheet- 
Nashua sales in dol- 
lars were approximately the same as 
in 1927, while those of West Point 
shrunk substantially in dollars, and 
both in quantity. No direct compari 
son of net earnings is 
the published statements, 
Nashua gives its net after < 
West 
Federal taxes. Nashua increased 
working ae and decreased its notes 
payable mat West Point 
dette of $1,150,000 in 
capital, but the latter 
due in part to purchase of the 
gerison business. 


possible from 

because 
ill charges, 
gives its net before 


while Point 


rially, while 
showed a 
working was 


Mar- 


These reports are of 


particular interest because these two 
companies are among those which 


cooperated in drastic curtailment dur- 
ing the spring and summer in_ the 
effort to offset the excessive overpro- 
duction indulged in by the industry 
during the last half of 1927 and the 
first few months of 1928. 

The Nashua Co.’s Statement 

The Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 
showed a net profit for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31 last, after all charges 
of $437,978, which was equal after 
preferred dividends to $2.98 on each 
of its 62,000 shares of common, and 
which compares with a net profit in 
1927 of $1,208,610, which was equal 
after preferred dividends to $14.48 on 
each common share. This compares 
with a loss in 1926 of $178,226, in 
1925 of $154,852 and in 1924 of 
$716,010. The company’s income ac- 
count including figures of the Indian 
Head Mills of Alabama, a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary, compared as follows 
with 1927: 





1927 
»,081 $17,999,114 
1.208.610 
313.571 
895,039 
In his report to stockholders Treas- 
urer Robert Amory said in part: “Al- 


though there was not much change in 


ee ae 
Net profits ...... 
Pref dividends .. 

Add to surplus... 


the gross sales from the year ending 
1927, the quantity sales of merchandise 


in yards and pairs showed a consider- 


able loss from the previous year. 
Chis curtailment of production and 
severe competition, which prevented 


sufficient advance in the price of goods 
to compensate adequately for the 
sharp rise in raw cotton over the pre- 

ious year, accounts for the 
tion in net earnings.” 


reduc- 


The depreciation charge on plant 
and machinery was _ considerably 
greater than that in 1927, due in part 
to abnormal depreciation on certain 
machinery operated nights. During 
the year the company purchased 1,640 
shares of the preferred stock in the 
open market, paying for it $156,491. 
The company showed working capital 
at the close of the year of $5,307,089, 
at the 
Notes payable 


as compared with $4,995,991 
end of the 1927 year. 

were reduced to $2,877 
the lowest figure since the company 
was set up in about its present form 
In I9I5. 


000 which is 


No common dividends have 
been paid by the company since March 
1921, but the present working capital 
large enough to permit starting of 
common dividends if prospective earn 
warrant such a 
The company cannot pay common 
which would reduce work- 
ing capital below 110% of the par 
value of the preferred stock outstand- 
ing, and on the basis of the outstand 
ing preferred on Oct. 31, 110% of 
this amount would be $4,702,060. 
Decreased West Earnings 
The West Point Mfg. Co., cotton 
goods, operating plants at West Point, 
Ga., Lanett, Shawmut, lairfax, 
dale and Riverview, Ala., and the 
Margerison plant in Philadelphia, 


ings seem to policy 


dividends 


Point 


Lang- 


showed a net profit before Federal 
taxes for the year ended Oct. 31, last, 
ot $457,982, which was equal to $6.36 


a share on 32,000 shares of stock out- 
standing, and compares with a 1927 
net after all charges, including esti- 
mated Federal taxes, of $1,444,518, 
which was equal to $20.60 per share. 
In 1926 the net $859,000, or 
$11.93 per share. The only deduction 
noted from total profits of $1,057,982 
for last year was $600,000 for depre- 
ciation. Production during the 1928 
fiscal year aggregated 41,669,135 Ibs., 
as compared with 50,467,130 Ibs. in 
1927. Sales during the 1928 year were 
practically the same as production, but 
production was drastically curtailed 
during the spring and summer and 
keen competition reduced profit mar- 
gins. Working capital at the end of 
the 1928 year aggregated $3,816,963, 
as compared with $4,970,858 at the end 
of the 1927 year. This reduction was 
due in part to the payment of approxi- 
mately $118,000 in unearned dividends 
and to purchase of the Margerison 
business. Unfilled orders were apes 
to have increased over 200% in the 


was 










An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 
















































































Natural Daylight 


May be as pure as rain water from heaven. 
When reflected from surrounding buildings it 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 


pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH asta 


Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been developed and 
progressed with the Rayon Industry. It is 
particularly adapted for difficult weaves and 
will remain pliable and easy to boil out. 
Can be used equally well for sizing Rayon 
warps in skein or on slasher. 


A trial will convince you. Write for details. 
The result of fifteen 


years’ experience in 
developing the highest W te K rth 
9 of Rayon m. » ey Oo 


215 Van Houten St., Paterson, N. J. 





CONSULTANT 


on 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 
320 Broadway New York City 
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J. Oscar Williams George W. Fooshe Jerome D. Travers | 
John M. Allen 


George E. Elwell j 


Williams & Travers 


MEMBERS 
New York Cotton Exchange New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 















Special weekly crop letters for cotton 
mill executives available on application | 


Prompt attention given to in- 
quiries regarding hedging problems. 







60 Beaver Street 2 New York 


Phones: Bowling Green 7848-7850 


L. F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 








Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices 


271 Madison Ave., New York 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (Merchants 
23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 





W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission§ Merchants 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


ARTANBURG, 


SOUTHERN “COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 




















FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 
‘““As Good as the Best’’ 
PASSAIC BOBBIN CO., Inc., Paterson, N. J. 


“COLUMBUS TAPE” 













Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
ROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, ae & TENNANT 
PATENTS 
Old South Building Boston ; 
Patents and Patent Cases- Trade Marks-Copyrights q 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers ef all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Josten, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N 
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Financial—Continued | 


4 = . ‘ | 
st six weeks and the company is sold with the trend of the New York stock | 
1ead for more than three months and market. In view of the downward 
some lines completely sold up. tendency, there has been a correspond. | 


. ing falling off in trading, as hold ers| 
Appleton Co.’s Loss S 


i‘ ; a 2 of stock are not disposed to sell at | 
The Appleton Co., cotton goods, foures that in some cases are down | 
inderson, S. C., whose plant at 


iL M teas 1i led almost to the low of the year. It is 
fell, Mass., sing di: ; 
oe a, 1 ee eee generally conceded that just as soon 
nd in large part moved to Anderson, 


\ 1 ‘ he fiscal as the interest of investors is with- 
howed a net loss tor the fiscal year drawn to some extent from the New| 
nded Oct. 31, prior to depreciation at 


ig 2 thi : York stock market, and centered once 
\nderson, of $110,142, this comparing . ; 
at , 7 fit rs ‘ae 2¢ 7 S 1 more on textile shares, that the losses 
vith ¢ ot pro 1e 1927 fisca * 5 

th @ net pro a oe. yar suffered during the week will be| 


For 





“Price Insurance” Service — 


MUNDS & WINSLOW 


Members of 





New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 












ear after depreciation charges of ; re New York Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
a " quickly made up on the rising market. : : : a 
232,280 of $47,207. Loss on the New York Produce Exchange New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
pint : ag > 1028 vez Mostly Paper Losses ‘ 
— plant during the 1928 year ~ Dg P - Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
was $136,502, while the profit at the Che absence of shares offered for 





Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


cue son plant before depreciation sale makes the weakness mostly paper 
vas $26,360. The latter unit in the losses, as few actual sales were put 
927 year showed a net profit after through where trading was substan- 
lepreciation of $101,897 of $84,690. tially below previous figures realized | 
(he Anderson plant has at last been on these stocks. 
completed and is beginning operations 


Acushnet is now 
selling below 60, without the dividend 
with 62,000 spindles in place and will of $20 to be paid in cash in reducing 
eventually have 1,900 looms. Ex- the capital stock by- one-fifth. Sales | 
penditures on that plant during the two weeks ago were netting 625. 
year amounted to $570,884 and it was City stock, reduced to a par value of 
estimated that $135,000 will cover $50, is sought around 55, with sales | 
payments yet to be made. being put through at 58 to 60. Dart- 

a a mouth common has eased off two | 
points, selling at 88, with more 
shares reported available at 80. The | 
bid price is down to 85, a loss of 2% | 





Broad Experience Available to Mill 
Men for Hedging in the Futures Market. 





25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 











The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 





Philadelphia, Pa. 









a a eee ee Manchester, Vt. 
se iateeiiaiiaes ‘teak: ith oles 27%, +6%, Points. Dartmouth preferred remains 1611 Walnut Street 
10 Manomet «.......00-+++ 100 4% +% unchanged at the bid price of 80. l 
100 Hamilton Mfg........++.. 100 =-:10 lot. ...... 8 P . | Newport, R. I. Narragansett, R. I. 
16 Groat Frall....cescecse . 100 5% " 
MG Cree isicsce 100 56 Butler manages to hold firm at 40 | 
. oo Borden. ...... oo. — as the asking price, with sales being | 
“os é Te tee tt eweeee . - . | eh i i i i La i i hi a hi La i a i i i i i i a ee 
14 Lancaster, pfd........... 100 16-15% 4 put through at this figure. For a| SSS 
0 Hamilton Mfg...... ane nee et ae k - - ‘ - | 
in eeeeee nen aa eee stock that has not made any returns | 
v4 egal Woolen a 1% —%% for more than 2% years, Butler has | os = — 
} e, Vaasewae 0 — a * : NU) ee Sa a oD mu 
141 American Linen.......... 100  50c-25e —T5e shown considerable strength during e DS Sa im Pw — yy WANG. <a 
1 Everett ides daveny a 100 IO. Sates : — ——_ 
29 Salmon Falls*.........., 100 BG Sissi the last few weeks, and is now com- | Fr 
an ores "com a 67 —?4 manding a price 15 points better than | 
" stock) .. cise ee MOE sis cee the low of the year. The fact that | 
19 West Boylsto Pe 521% +9y, yoage i : a 
a 1%.1 —% William M. Butler, president of the | 
Se er h - 10 —-M-I3e_ —12e corporation, is now able to devote | ( OS l ' R HDI J ( . l ‘ION 
100 Salmon Falls*.........-.. 0 oe nets . ° ° ° 
York . So ke ae 15 —2% more time to the textile industry, is | 
0 Fl aeekaeinecsss one 56 —1\% ° : | 
aie ee 100 im _.* believed to have given stockholders| ff 
170 Brookside ............... 100 55 ..---- more confidence in the future of this | nN for 
20 1 s Worsted, ist pfd. 100 45c -+-4e _ is e 9 ow: 
10$ Boston Mfg., pfd........ 100 26%- 25% —% corporation, which for five years 4 
5 RE Slow vasscevsese 100 —3 * : PNY 
[aan -.......... 1) 19 Previous to 1926, paid $8 annually. | | I E2 C I ILE MILLS 
> N. E. So., pfd. sannes ae 50e —T5e ry i NF ! 
10 Warren Woolen, pfd.... 100 OD iceeas Nashawena Quieter ; 
120 DO ons casiccscsneesa 100 31% —8% - - 5 
125 Pepperell ...........00006 100 108 —1t) | Nashawena, usually one of the 
arnar fo 0 31 +61 ° y e ‘ 
os oe a oe i, 22s, Most active of New Bedford issues, 
) New Bedford Cord., com. 10 12 -—1t has been somewhat quiet for several q A type of service that assists 
2 ‘Total days, and eased off two points in thie A : al 5 th bl hich 
2 ee ee eee oc in solving the problems whic 
sabi gust ke Weataaibin’:. bid price of 41, the asking price S a Pp 


weakening one point to 45. Follow- | 
ing sales at 48, the selling price 
New Bedford Shares React dropped to 45. Manomet sold at 3% 
with Nonquitt holding firm at, 27%4 ; : 

Falling Off in Trading with Hope * the asking price, with sales being = “er wii department 
Soe Mian Caner On recorded at 26c. Bristol is down| [RJ overseers to bring about Cost 

New Beprorp, Mass.—After regis- tWO points in the bid price of 70, f Reduction. 
‘ring steady gains each week since though inactive. Taber is available 
ie textile strike ended two months t 55, the lowest price at which this 
o. New Bedford mill shares have Stock has been offered in a number 
.cted and shown quite a substantial Of years. Hathaway, listed at an ask- 
crease in value for no apparent 8 Price of 70, is also setting a new) 





constantly arise in mill 
operation. 





f BARNES TEXTILE 
ison at all, unless it be in sympathy mark for low figures. SERVICE. 


Wamsutta was not proof against 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ; P 
a the general weakness, despite the 
' ee eo good financial showing of the past | 
1arterly dividend of 1% per cent on the Pre- year, and the stock sold as low as 47, | 
i Stock has been declared payable on Wednes- ~ 


January 2, 1929, at the office of the transfer OF IO points off from the high of the 
Ss, the State Street Trust Company, Boston, ° . ne | 
ichusetts to holders of Preferred ‘Stock of year. Holmes preferred is offered 
Yecember 17, 1928 oi. e ° 
ROBERT AMORY, Treasurer, Small quantity at 44, following sales 
n, December 7, 1928. é 


5 ranging from 48 down to 44%.| 


' 


101 Milk St. 

















Johnston Mills Company | 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Scabihity ~ Security 


a 


on your cotton yarn contracts placed through this 
organization with established mills whose identity 
become an important part of every transaction. 


Mercerized single and ply yarns of 


ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 


recognized as possessing every desired characteristic 
for superior plaiting, splicing, knitting and finishing 
excellence. 


Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range of 
numbers and every form of put-up for the knitting 
and weaving trades. 


SALES OFFICES: 


SKEINS 


Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere— the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
CHATTANOOGA 





NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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J. H, SEPARK 
Sec’y and Treas. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 





We are using weavers knots throughout our process of manu- 
facture both in single and ply yarns. 


| 

H. A. Florsheim | 
General Sales Manager | 
| 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 


Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 


Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Problems Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the problems 
of other full fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
Plaiting and Splicing Yarns. It can help you. 
Special Full Fashioned Quality 
90s /2—100s/2—120s/2 
40s/1 to 100s/1 


Mercerized—Natural or Tinted. Licensed 
for tinting under patent No. 1,496,696. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


Gloucester, N. J. 


Sales Office 
FORREST BROS. 
119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quick 


Service 


Prompt 
Deliveries 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





1928 


December 15, 
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| COTTON YARNS 


Little Activity in Chattanooga 
Yarn Market 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—Little activ- 
reflected in the local yarn 
narket during the week ending Dec. 
8, according to leading local brokers. 
\bout the only development of inter- 
est during the period was an advance 
f about roc a pound on thrown silk. 
Double extra is now back to the old 
figure of $5.80 after several weeks at 
the lower quotation. 


ity was 


From the standpoint of new busi- 
ness booked, the week was a disap- 
pointment, the total volume being 
lower than for the last few weeks. 
In the two-ply mercerized field 60s-2 
are quoted at 83c with 20s-2 at 61c 
ind 80s-2 at $1.07. 


Carded cones are quiet with 10s at 
2 to 33c and 20s at 34% to 35%c. 
Fighaseane in combed singles are listed 
it 42 to 43c and 70s at 73 to 


~~ 


75°: 


To Remove Philadelphia Office 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., cotton 
varns, will on Feb. 1, 1929, remove 
their Philadelphia office to Room &28, 
rexel Building. 











Yarns Firmer Than Cotton 





Prices 


Steady 


When 


Report Causes Reaction 


Philadelphia. 

LTHOUGH tthe raw material 

market experienced a _ drastic 
decline after publication of the De- 
cember crop estimate, which was 
larger than the trade had been ex- 
pecting, there has been little change 
in yarn quotations named by spinners. 
It is possible to buy at slightly lower 
prices than a week ago but the dif- 
ference in yarn prices decidedly 
smaller than the decline noted in cot- 
ton. Spinners in a large number of 
instances are well sold ahead for six 
weeks or longer and being in this 
strong position they are not anxious 
to book business on the present easi- 
ness in cotton, which a majority feel 
is only temporary. The yarn trade is 
bullish on cotton over the next 
months, notwithstanding the 
estimate of 14,373,000 bales. 


is 


few 
recent 


The usual order of proceedings for 
manufacturers previous to publication 
of a Government crop estimate 
reversed last week. Buyers usually 
withdraw from the market for several 


was 


days before the report and trading 
frequently does not become active for 
a number of days after. Last week 
was reported to be a fair one with 
many and an active one with others, 
trading continuing along these lines 
until the day of the report. The first 
part of this week on the other hand 
was less active. This is explained by 
the fact manufacturers were looking 
for a continued strong market in cot- 
ton and they felt that yarns were due 
to go higher after the report. This 
did not transpire and when buyers saw 
the cotton market decline three- 
quarters of a cent within a few days 
they became more conservative in 
making new yarn commitments. It 
has been noticeable that this falling- 
off in demand and the easiness in cot- 
ton has had little effect upon spinners 
whose prices are not appreciably 
in most instances than before 
the report. 
Mercerizers 
While the 


fined to a relatively 


lower 


More 


business 


Active 
has been 
few 


con 
spinners it is 


reported mercerizers have bought 
large quantities of combed yarns 
within the last two weeks, covering 


orders taken in mercerized qualities 
just previous to the recent advance 
in processed yarns, effective Dec. TI. 
This a duplication of what took 
place previous to the last advance when 
mercerizers booked the largest volume 
of business of the year 


is 


on the basis 
of 78c for 60s-2 mercerized. Knitters 
at that time their require- 
ments well into the new year, many 
of them placing contracts calling for 
shipments until next April. 
the Dec. 1 in 
yarns it is reported a similar although 
smaller buying wave occurred 
is this business that has 


covered 


Before 
advance mercerized 
and it 
resulted in 
more activity in combed peeler during 
the last two weeks. 

this section 
have a large volume of 
their books and the largest factors are 
running full time, 


Mercerizers in now 


business on 
this condition hav- 
the last 


they 


ing been evident for month. 
One 
cient 


run 


concern states have suffi- 


business in hand at present to 
full four 
and most of the others are in as favor- 
able Notwithstanding this 


situation local dealers specializing in 


them time for months 


condition. 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 


Deuhle carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 


4s to 8s 





Single Skeins or ith an — 


fa tay, a8 ee ee —32 20s 36 —361%4 
Ae hte soe a ee eee eearoneremn — —28 
EO Sh ek baa sais sree — - 33 BN cn te 6s He envalee swiss 381%4—391%4 
14s 331% Es RE a SA eee 40 —40'% 
16s .. d444,—: 35 ) Marfan at Lac AI pc gh 4b el 8 417 —48 

_ Ply ae and —— 

MME tS. cabo oak een 26s-2 (he 40 
RR eg bard ss tie ac 33 “Sa EE "eg ee Cowan aia sates 4] 
a te kek cn, al eee owe 
RRS eee at are — —35 MO inn. dantencetadsec—— 
A eek) od 28 kandi S. — —35% 40s-2 High Breakage.....51 —52 
MN he aha sad otek ocean ae — —37 OE eee ae rere — —b5h5 
MEP te che 5 cide tees a — —39 EE a a her helo asa:'y ohne: — —60 

Single Warps 
Ne ae les Seni oe I AON canes c'svnvceed ve ss ——— 
Red ss is saidng ae cod ae SE Wo teen cenvov ens — —40 
RRS ee iw ce eh i ame CIP ma a —41% 
gl ee et IR MEN: sca v ec ccbstecevesses 48 —49 
Mets cit oic-ciciet oa ais aes 36144—37 
at Warps 

DN Pts Se ers cata ecm — - Ee ia ed ces bre dena — 391% 
SRP, Gied beiec a'sae oR aes -- —34 NE dre Sig fee's w a wales ahals 40%4—41 
128-2 3414—35 MID hs ec hg Sd a mae hie. «is 41144,—42 
. 2 je ee a ee — —35% 40s ordinary .......... 48 —49 
BNE Fy box vincesnceuies ~~. =. eee —56 
GONE deities iss sec eee — —S7% GOs® .................. ms willl 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 30; white, 3114-32 
Hosiery Cones Sone Span) 

DRGs bc vad sa scheeenene 32 —32% 22s ea 3544—36 
BNO doc cc... vcaaeso ne 32 —32% 24s 361%4—37 
i. PROP EEN TRE OS oe 32144—33 | ae rr 37 14—38 
Me the wits pale Sew Coa ae 33% 30s tying in............ — —38 
A he biga pce ah bio 3a ceo ee SORWEOE 4.1.5.5... 39 14—40 
Boia Fads ck a aceon lene 34 —34% 30s extra quality....... —41 

MN Rtv kcckieen sae 344%4—35 MO ae aie ee Oe i boa 47 —48 

| 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 

arms, Skeine and Cones 

BEE iiss 25 caw cen —47 ee a 

' WE bch. ib bs ch casual 2 —5l SE Ge aleieh 60og) biciee-<-<'e, 6 61 —65 

| WEE Si baaw he sens penned 51 —52 NIE nieitancdinaeuntin ea 72 —76 
WN nat teat ia 53 —55 sia ts ncatistalin sh aia eked aren 82 —86 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Dec. 12. 
For New York Spot cotton prices, 


noted. 





see page 95. 


For staple cotton prices, see pag 


Singles 

SR cites. 5 thes seed — —41% 30s 1 oho ee 
14s a SEY NS go aan vv annex 52 —53 
| eee teccscecesr—— —42% 408 ....... ....53 —54 
FO Sai wie nas teceeceeem— —43 50s .... te aeeee dT —59 
EY 6. Nation os ore aloonates — —44 rnin aad Rinse ere 62 —65 
245 tt ee Ee nicip denen pene’ 72 —75 
Eins ee awew en eaveaees — —49 CM awackkaencsicasiens 82 —85 

Mercerized Cones—(Combed, ee 
03h al 5.0 Dealer the wares 62 —63 80s-2 pr ite .1 07—1 10 
30s-2 ..63 —64 Singles 
Pat biaie meré nike. bean 66 —67 We csccdkcercnaneunee. — —78 
ee eee 68 —70 ick ceed eereeiee pes — —83 
45s-2 .73  —T5 gr re — —9 
CN ania. va Meas om Ra 75 —T77 ei akwne waver teinweces — —!1 00 
hs cin a. ok alana 83 —86 POE eka dsenewed enw ewe — —1 15 
WS b dercisee ie Baers 95 —98 or ee cre ee — —!1 45 

Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 

Carded Combed Carded Combed 
Pia aha aesate 37 —38 45 —4A7 26s ..42 —43 52 —h4 
ee 38 —39 46 —48 30s ........44 —46 54 —56 
l6s ........38%4—39%, 47 —49 a 47 —49 58 —60 
18s .39 —40 48 -—-50 40s ........50 —52 60 —2 
203 ..39%—40% 49 —5l 508 ....... — 66 —68 
WO a cewieds 41 —42 51 —53 Ws + canes —_ — 72 75 

Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 

eS iSite OD ohh I GA ea ieeian: 58 —60 
Eee Pree ree eee 51 —53 ca dkte eae ees os ae 65 —68 
28s-2 53 —h5 Es che ca wercam ae elein as 70 —75 
Be ee Oe ree 54 —5h6 GO ctee vadaeunwian eens 80 —85 
renee DIN Ae daedadans ced atnenevs 95 —l1 00 


Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
Sakelarides 


Peeler 

Average Best 
NN ss ater odag sietangeed 56—57 62—63 
Wn Mineit sewdeu’ oe 59—60 65—66 
a ee ree 61—62 67—68 
RR Caan & 66—67 71—72 
aes ice hn Oe need 71—72 76—77 
Ms acter eae eae 76—77 81—82 
evan ackraaia amas 86—87 91—92 


e 97. 


Average Bee 
85 90 

88 93 

90 95 

94 99 

99 1 04 

1 04 1 09 
114 1 19 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


c mbed report a comparatively small 
and for mercerizing twist yarn, 
pices of the latter being no higher 
than a month ago. Combed spinners 
ile they have a fair amount of 
siness in hand state the market level 
es not permit them to do more than 
ak even, claiming that sales of 
sos-2 made at 56c will not show them 
y profit. 


Finer Counts Unchanged 


One of the interesting features of 
the market this week has been the 
relative strength in fine counts, which 
are unchanged in most instances 
irom prices quoted before the report, 
as compared with coarse counts which 
have been moving at slightly lower 
figures than a week ago. Counts 
ranging from 8s to 16s have been 
procurable at lower figures, declines 
averaging half cent, while little change 
in spinners’ prices for 20s and finer 
have been made. Sales of 30s extra- 
quality yarn used by the up-State un- 
derwear mills has been reported this 
week at 41c for yarn in especially 
active demand which represents no 
change from last week. 

Ordinary quality knitting yarn has 
been sold down to 31%c basis 10s but 
few spinners have been willing to take 
business at that figure, the market 
being 32c at which a fair volume of 
buying was reported, calling for a 
yarn slightly better than the average 
for this price. Light-weight counts 
are being taken by the underwear 
trade, there being little interest in 
numbers coarser than 20s from either 
hosiery or underwear mills. Spinners 
state they seen a definite trend away 
trom the coarser counts and toward 
the use of finer numbers by knitters in 
this section, manufacturers turning 
out a lighter weight garment or hose 
than formerly. 


Plush Interest Fair 


\s an example of the change in 
carded weaving yarn prices before and 
after the report, sales of 20s-2 warps 
used by plush manufacturers have 
heen made this week at 38c which 
brought half cent more in fair sized 
sales last week. The drop in carded 
yarns has not been more than half 
cent and in many numbers there has 
heen no change whatever. Indica- 
tions are that the present month will 
how a larger volume of business than 
December of last year and will com- 
pare favorably with last month which 

turn was one of the best of the 

ear with a majority of houses. 

Che trend of yarn prices during the 

eek indicate strongly that spinners 

going to make the best of their 

ent situation, most of them being 

sold ahead for weeks, and are 

ng to lower yarn prices slower 

declines occur in the raw ma- 

| market. Spinners of high grade 

iting yarns, as an example, have 

j able to sell on a better spinning 

vin this week than at any time this 

A not reducing yarns while the 

: n market was displaying an easier 
ney 


Brief Decline Recovered 





Market Approaches Inventory 
Period Remarkably Strong 
BOSTON.—The decline in cotton 

futures prices that followed publication 
last Saturday of a somewhat larger 
Government crop estimate than was 
generally anticipated, exerted no gen- 
eral depressive influence upon the 
yarn market, although there was a 
continuation of recent slack demand, 
and occasional opportunities to secure 
price concessions seldom exceeded a 
half cent on medium and coarse count 
carded and combed yarns. Price 
weakness, too, was largely confined to 
dealers and to spinners who are anxi- 
ous to clean up odds and ends before 
the close of the year. On forward de- 
liveries the majority of spinners re- 
main just as firm as they have been at 
any time during the last few weeks, 
and since Monday of this week prices 
have become stabilized at or close to 
quotations ruling two weeks ago. The 
finer count carded and combed yarns 
were practically unaffected by the tem 
porary weakness of coarser counts and 
cotton. 

Although there have been reports of 
sales of medium and coarse count 
carded warps on a basis of 37¢ for 
20s-2 it is a fact that dealers who at- 
tempted to buy from spinners for 
forward delivery on the basis of 37'2c 
for the same count failed to get much 
yarn; others report the same ex- 
perience on hosiery yarns, which have 
been reported available for prompt de 
livery as low as basis of 32c for 10s 
cones, yet cannot be bought from 
spinners in any quantity for forward 
delivery on a basis of 3242c for 10s. 
The recent upward price trend on 
combed and fine count carded yarns 
has been checked, but prices are gen- 
erally very firm at last week’s quo- 
tations. 


Market Thoroughly Tested 


The recent decline in cotton was 
sufficient to give the yarn market a 
thorough test both as to its stock and 
price positions, and the result ought 
to give both spinners and users re- 
newed confidence in its inherent 
strength. During the remainder of 
the month, however, it is to be ex- 
pected that all factors will exert them- 
selves to have inventories as small as 
possible at the end of the year, and 
although there is no likelihood of any 
large accumulations being thrown 
upon the market it is quite probable 
that the odds and ends to be liquidated 
by dealers and spinners will be of 
considerable aggregate volume and 
that their forced sales will tend to 
make values appear weak. 

It is safe to assume that if there 
had been inherent weakness in the 
market it would have been developed 
early this week, but it is a fact that 
no large stock accumulations made 
their appearance and there was not 
the slightest indication that spinners 
are preparing to increase production 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 


Philadelphia 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


113 Worth St., 


(3293) 89 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C, 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Ws. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


1518 Walnut St. 


Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
456 Fourth Ave. 55 Exchange Place 
Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 2218 


| JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills-—Vass Cotton Mills 


8s to 30s Extra Carded 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bidg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS| 















H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 





80-1682 SOUTH WATER ST 


NY PROVIDENCE.RJ.—————————————""""! 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A.M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 


24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 
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Franklin Rayon Corp. 


Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


mm 
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Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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. 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO,, INC. Henderson-Harriet 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


€ 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE E t t M ll 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. O on. 1 S 


Selling Agents for | HENDERSON, N. C. 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 


Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Sakelarides Cotton Cones & ne 
30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 8s to 16s plied—Cones, Skeins, 


Tubes & Warps 


in Single and Ply 22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


. : Direct Representation 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Sine] d Ply M ‘zed Y SELLING OFFICES 
ingle an y Mercerize arns ; 
Gasse d or Dyed | Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 


Tel. 9905 North 59 
In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 


SOD LLL OLS 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


sales at the expense of prices. 

the same time, users can hardly be 

b'.med if they are more fearful of the 

sible effect upon the market and 

prices of a general resumption of night 

rk, than they are of a possible de- 
in raw cotton prices. 


|. G. Miller, New York Repre- 
sentative for Aberfoyle 

*. G. Miller, formerly manager of 
the thread department of Lindsay, 
fhompson & Co., 76 Franklin St., 
New York, will join the sales organi- 
zation of the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
Jan. 1, when he will be located at the 
New York office of this concern, 432 
Fourth Ave. 


R. CC. Lathers Goes with 


William A. P. Mae Knight 

k. C. Lathers, who has been con- 
nected with Franklin D’Olier & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, for the last eight 
years has resigned his position as 
assistant manager of that firm effec- 
tive Jan. 1. Mr. Lathers on that date 
will become associated with William 
A. P. Mac Knight, sole representative 
of the Swift Spinning Mills, 1518 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and will 
assist in covering the trade in the 
Pennsylvania territory. 
Toulson Appoints N. B. K. 
Brooks Sole Selling Agent For 
Yarns 

loulson Yarns, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., have appointed N. B. Kneass 
Brooks as sole selling agent for their 
yarns with offices at 185 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass., 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York and 308 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

lhe Toulson Yarns, Inc., are manu- 
facturers of novelty yarns of every 
description for the weaving and 
knitting trade. Their lines include 
yarns from all fibers. They recently 
removed to larger quarters and are 
now established in the original plant 
in which the business was started in 
1923. The present equipment gives 
a production 80% larger than that 


of the Toulson Yarn Co. when estab- 
lished, 





llarry Toulson is president and 
treasurer and Tom Toulson, secretary. 


Change Name to the Montgom- 
ery Company and Open New 
York Offices 
\t a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders and directory of the J. R. 
Montgomery Co., of Windsor Locks, 
in., manufacturers of colored and 
‘vy yarns, tinsel cord and metal 
id, the name of the company was 
( ged to The Montgomery Com- 
and at the same meeting they 
ved the opening of their own 
offices at 468 Fourth Ave., New 
City. 
that meeting the following off- 
were elected: Chairman of the 
Bord, J. R. Montgomery; President, 
> M. Montgomery; Vice-Presi- 
ind Sales Manager, C. H. Pome- 


roy; Treasurer, Spencer Mont 
gomery; assistant treasurer, J. R. 
Montgomery, 2nd; and Secretary, G. 
M. Montgomery, Jr. 

With the establishment of their own 
sales office in New York City, they 
feel they will be in a better position 
than ever to serve their customers by 
the personal contact that these new 
facilities will afford. 


Yarn Men Pushing Sales 


Energy Expended in Current Dull 
Period in Cotton Field 


NEW YORK.—A rather interest- 
ing situation was discovered in the 
New York cotton yarn market this 
week which may prove to be a ba- 
rometer of current activitv. In prac- 
tically every house visited not only 
the salesmen, but also those men in 
charge of sales who are ordinarily 
found at their desks, were on the 
road or out in the local market. Busi- 
ness is admittedly quiet and has been 
for over a week, but there seeins to 
be a more concerted drive on the 
part of sellers to go out and bring in 
whatever they can find. Notwith- 
standing the lull, opinions are cheer- 
ful, and a resumption of active buy- 
ing is looked for after the holiday 
and inventory season is completed. 

Prices of carded yarns are firm and 
unchanged. There was a_ trading 
tendency immediately following the 
Government crop report which 
proved to be slightly bearish. This 
did not last long, however, and at the 
present writing, cotton has regained 
all of the ground lost, pegging yarn 
quotations at their former levels. 
There is some comment that many 
consumers lost a golden opportunity 
by not covering at the brief reces- 
sion. Spinners who had bullish ideas 
are now even more convinced, and 
22c cotton is spoken of in offhand 
fashion. 

The knitting trade has not im- 
proved its status to any great extent 
and the business done is usually on 
yarns of some specialized character. 
Weavers of fine cotton goods and of 
rayon and cotton constructions, who 
use combed yarns, are looking for- 
ward to a good year, but at present 
are marking time on their yarn pur- 
chases. The main thing that seems 
to be holding them back is that they 
first want to gauge the probable ex- 
tent of their own sales before doing 
any purchasing. Some orders have 
been placed by this trade for deliv- 
eries as far ahead as March and 
April. 





Navy Opens Bids on Textiles 

Wasuincton, D. C—Bids_ were 
opened Dec. 11 at the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
for furnishing textiles, as follows: 

Schedule 51, cloth, billiard, 56-inch 
American Woolen Co., $2.79; Lacon 
Woolen Mills, $2.675; Mali & Co., $2.82; 
Parker, Wilder & Co., $2.79: H. Wag- 
ner & Adler, $2.375; Greenwich Carpet 
Co., bid informal. 

Schedule 85, class 1058, mattress tick- 
ing, 8,000 yards—36-inch, and _ 1,800 
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Deep Down 


. NY kind of yarn” might be good 

policy from the standpoint of 
casual price advantage. However, deep 
down you know the intrinsic value of 
yarn cannot be overshadowed by mere 
price The ultimate 
consumer is going to pass judgment 


sooner or later. 


considerations. 


The demand for your 
knit or woven fabric will reflect that 
opinion. 


Specify Cannon Yarns. Their Quality 
is High, their Price is Reasonable. 
They are the foundation of lasting cus- 
tomer confidence. Theirs is the quality 
that reckons no penalty but builds and 


keeps good will. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 











Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaitins 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1— Also 7 Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Sel’ing Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Banixers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bladenboro Floor Space 239,000 Sq. Ft. 


“Try—you too will buy” 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS 


SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


FORREST BROS 





Write for samples 10/2 to 30/2. 


eS ee 


PLUSH Gipys 119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ocean: | 








Pa. 


SAN 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


rds 32-inch—Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
040; Batavia Mills, $2,334.60; Andrew 
itton Co., $2,368.50; Eagle & Phoenix 
s, $2,331: Edgewood Mills, $1,863.48 ; 
W. Geldhart Co., $2,349.14; E. A. 
imbel, $2,663; McCampbell Co., 
35.06, 

1059, ticking, 
moskeag Mig. Co., 
ills, 24.3c¢; Andrew Dutton, 25.5c; 
igle & Phoenix Mills, 24.42c; Edge- 
ood Mills, 19.79c; H. W. Geldhart, 


1 
\ lass 


18,000 yards— 
Batavia 


24.25c ; 
> 


$43c; E. A. Gimbel, 27¢; McCampbell 
23.04c. 
Schedule 25, drill, bleached, 29-inch: 
Item 3, 100,000  yards—Brookside 
lills, 20.47¢; McCampbell Co., 20c; 
Parker Wilder, 22.29c; Prince Pauten 
, oe. 
Item’ 3-A, 200,000 yards—Batavia 
Mills, 19.38¢; Brookside Mills, 20.47c; 


McCampbell Co., 19.5¢; National Fabric 
& Finishing Co., 18.9¢; Parker, Wilder 
& Co., 22.29c; Prince Lauten, 20c; 
Turner, Halsey, 2 bids, 19.82c and 19.59c. 

Item 3-B, 300,000 yards—Batavia 
Mills, -19.38c; Brookside Mills, 20.47c; 
MecCampbell Co., 19.32c; National Fab- 
ric & Finishing Co., 18.9¢; Parker, 
Vilder & Co., 22.29c; Prince Lauten Co., 
20c. 

Item 3-C, 400,000 
Mills, 19.38c; Brookside Mills, 20.47c; 
McCampbell Co., 19.22c; Minot, Hooper 
Co., 20.375c; National Fabric & Finish- 
ing Co., 18.9¢c; Parker, Wilder & Co., 
22.29c; Prince Lauten, 20c. 

Class 901, drill, bleach@d and shrunk, 
32-inch, type B, 70,000 yards—Batavia 
Mills, 20.88c¢: Brookside Mills, 22.17c: 
McCampbell Co., 21.52c; Minot. Hoover 
Co., 22.5¢; National Fabric & Finishing 
Co., 20.2c; Parker, Wilder & Co., 24.1c; 
Halsey 


yards—Batavia 


Prince Lauten, 21.375c; Turner, 
Co., 2 bids, 22c and 22.4c. 


Class 902, drill, unbleached, 29-inch, 
20,000 =yvards—Batavia Mills, 12.19c; 
McCampbell Co., 12.5¢; S. B. Marks, 
12.14c; Parker, Wilder & Co., 19.1c; 


Turner, Halsey Co., 2 bids, 12.375¢ and 
12.125c; West Point Mfg. Co., 12.47c. 


Blankets Open for 1929 
(Continued from page 79) 

the Northern Textile Co. This mill 

has added a new 66x80 part wool, 

weighing 4 pounds, which, according 

to present plans, will not be sold under 

the Lucerne ticket. 

The price cut made by the Chatham 
Mfg. Co. on their Pinehurst numbers 
amounts to about 7%. This reduction 
does not apply to other numbers con- 
taining a higher percentage of wool. 
The new prices on these are said to be 
about the same as last season. Several 
new numbers feature the showing of 
this concern, besides the fact that the 
entire range was made with four-inch 
binding. 

The Golden Fleece line made by 
Pierson Libbey Co. has undergone 
numerous revisions in regard to pat- 
ern with prices about 7% lower than 

ist vear. 

rhe Co. has 

‘ugurated something new by pack- 

g their blankets in 

per wrappers of the same color as 

e blanket contained therein. These 
paper wrappings are an inovation in 

it the surface of the paper has a 

oly appearance. A slight reduction 

price has been made. Gold has 

‘n added to the range of colors, 
making the total now seven. 


Dorman Commission 


W oolywarm 


Cotton Wastes Doing Better | 
| 

Demand for Strips Continues 

Good—-Manchester Values 

Boston.—There is a routine market | 
in cotton wastes. Prices are firm and | 
the situation is as stable as at any time 
in recent months. 
with demand 


Comber is strong. | 
Manchester will | 
not pay within 34c of price asked and 
obtained from 


sk Ww. 


domestic consumers. 
Stuffing wastes including linters which 
are said to be sold well ahead are very 
firm. Threads are still the weak spot 
on the market. Peeler comber is 
around 18c and comber from foreign 
cotton 17¢ either Egyptian or Sak. In 
strips there is a wide price difference, 
the Egyptian 16%c and the Sak. 19'%c 
or hetter 


Picker is firm on a 7-714 
basis and fly is 9-9'%4c with an addi 
tional cent for 
material. 


c 


choice — spinnable 

Activity in strips is holding up well 
and good firm prices are being paid on 
upland and peeler. 
crease in interest shown in strips of 


There is some in 


foreign cotton, nor are good vacuum 
strips altogether overlooked. Picker 
and fly for the stuffing trades are firm. 
Stocks do not seem to be very large 
which is rather surprising owing to 
the large consumption of cotton which 
bes taken i months. 
Mills can turn back their strips into 
manufacture but not so with picker and 
fly. Prospects seem rather better on 
the whole and the vear is likely to end 
with a good fee'ing in the market and 
fewer losses than were anticipate) 
three cr four mont'ts ago. 


place in recent 


Reports from the Manchester mar- 
ket state that during the last month 
there has been a considerable increase 
in the production of American cotton 
waste owing to greater activity in the 
cotton spinning industry but that this 
improvement has not benefited the 
spinners of hard waste who are still 
experiencing great depression. There 
has been a good demand for the. better | 
classes of cotton waste such as peeler | 
comber, Egyptian \merican 
ring laps and super American strips 
in which grades stocks are low and | 
good prices can be obtained. The fol- 
lowing quotations represent values in 
the Manchester market at the begin- 
ning of December: comber, | 
10%-10% pence; American rovings, 
10-11 pence; American ring laps, 
10-11 pence; Spinning room sweeps, | 
6-9 pence per twenty pounds; weave | 
room sweeps, 2-6 pence per twenty 
pounds. 

Current Quotations 
Nominal 


171%4—18 We. 
16%—l17e. 


strips, 


Peeler 


Peeler comber 
Peeler strips 


Bak. COMME .....scscccces 16 —17c. 
Choice Willowed fly........ 9 10¢. 
Choice Willowed picker..... 64%4— 7 
a Sry re te 18 —1% 
Linters (mill run)......... 6%— Th 
Spoolers (single) .......--. 11 —12c 
Vine Wilt? COD: cccdccecscs 13 —14e. 


Klene Maid Silk Mills, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., recently formed with capi- 
tal of $100,000, to operate a local mill, 
will be represented by Aaron Jacobs, 


24 Van Houten St., one of the princi- | 
pal incorporators. 


—_—————— 


i 
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J.B JAMIESON COMPANY 









38 Chauncy St. BOSTON, MASS | 














DURHAM SPINNING MILLS 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


Reading, Pa. 
COTTON YARNS 


Combed Carded Mercerized 
Representatives 
Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville Cc. 


CAMERON & PFINGST 


N. C. 
D. F. WALLACE 
308 Chestnut St. 


Jenkins Bldg. 


R. D. McDONALD 
James Bldg. 














MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 











On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain “WE 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS "*,%eoles, Mite y WE SELL 
CG ATE Manufacturers of 
CITY Superior Quality 
COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
a We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 











_ INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION | 
Weaving-COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ino Numer 


AND NUMBERS 

















JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 









THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINP 


MERCERIZE 


SOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Give, the, high 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 





NOVELTY YAINS Boucle, Bourette and COTTON WARPS 87,2; FoKss 
Wool, Worsted. Mohair and Silk. 





In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


FINE YARNS 
Philadelphia New York 












EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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John W. Farwell, Pres. — G. Oswald, Gen. Mgr 


NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 


Nathaniel F. Ayer, Treas. orest Boyd, Sales Mgr. 
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Combed Grey, Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Mixtures | 1 
: indi 

Single and Ply fas 

American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton | #6 

General Sales Office, Woonsocket, R. I. ” 

Branch Sales Offices : 

77 Franklin St., Boston — 40 Worth St., New York — Lafayette Bldg.,” Philadelphia, Pa. il 
Treasurer’s Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston | seet 
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From spinning machine to Mills 


come 
you direct. That’s how we are 
now offering our yarns to the knitting, weaving 


and thread trades. Direct through our seven ; ) y STE WORKS JIN 
sales offices under the direction of A. W. ii Met 
Latta. ‘ : 
atta How About “Main Street’? 


The same yarn. Paramount in quality . . . 
combed .. . singles and plies . . . 6’s to 120’s 
as formerly sold by the 


GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 


After all, the acid test of any dyeing 
or processing service is Mr. and Mrs. ; 
John Consumer. y 


hey are constantly 
sitting in judgment -- and the verdict 
reverberates through retailer and job- ! . 

ber all the way back to the mill. re. gi S) 





PHILADELPHIA 


Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 


What does “Main Street” think of the 
finishing of yc ur goods? 


Clara Manufacturing Co. ” 
308 Chestnut Street Dunn Manufacturing Co. cx M 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. LOBE DYE WORKS co. We 
BOSTON CHICAGO Mutual Cotton Mills Co. ‘His ee "6 
80 Federal St. 166 W. Jackson Seminole Cotton Mills Co. il insey @ Worth Sts I 


Blvd. Piedmont Spinning Mills 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE Co. 
17 Madison Ave. “NG - Wymojo Yarn Mills x 


PROVIDENCE Johnston Bide. 


75 Westminster CHATTANOOGA, 
St. TENN 





Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 
Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 





rCQUlbbe CURE RDEURRSE EES 
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Addition of 240,000 to Crop Estimates 
a Disappointment to Speculative Holders 


\1E Government report placing the 
crop at 14,373,000 bales or about 
240,000 bales above the Nov. 1 indi- 
cation was followed by a sharp break 
in the cotton market. January con- 
tracts which had been selling around 
the 20'%4c level shortly before the pub- 
lication of this report, broke to 19.55 
on Monday, making a decline of ap- 
proximately 130 points from the high 
prices reached on the November ad- 
vance. At this figure, however, the 
buying improved and there were re- 
coveries later on trade buying and cov- 
ering or rebuying by recent sellers. 
The addition of 240,000 bales to the 
indicated crop should not make a greai 
deal of difference to the market in the 
long run. It is an item, of course, but 
not one to prevent a further reduction 
in the world’s carryover by the end of 
he season, and as 240,000 bales is less 
than two weeks’ consumption in the 
mills of this country alone, the bullish 
view of the statistical position would 
seem to be unimpaired. Of course, 
this is not a view which suggests the 
probability of famine prices for cot- 
ton as there will be plenty to provide 
for the season’s consumption and 
maintain a reasonably fair working 
stock, but the new season will begin 
with the world dependent for its 
growing requirements upon the next 
crop. No doubt preliminary prospects 
as to next season’s outturn will be- 
come a factor earlier than usual this 
season, and they are already being dis- 
cussed in some quarters. The price is 





high enough, no doubt, to promote the 
planting of a full acreage, particularly 
in western and central sections. 

If anything, the tendency has been 
toward increased estimates of the 
world’s probable consumption. The 
figures heard in the trade as to this 
range from about 14,900,000 up to 
15,250,000 bales. Strangely enough, 
perhaps, both ends of this range come 
from British trade authorities. One 
of them who has been considered an 
authority on cotton textiles for many 
years is responsible for the smaller 
figure. The other, a prominent Liver- 
pool cotton house which makes an an- 
nual investigation of trade conditions, 
believe that consumption will aggre- 
gate the larger figure. In the market 
here most traders seem to be figuring 
on world consumption of 15,000,000 
bales. There is little question that 
world’s consumption of American cot 
ton during 1926-27 and during the 
first half of 1927-28, was increased by 
its substitution for East Indian. So 
far this season Indian has been rela 
tively cheap and the outlook is for an 
increased crop for Indian cotton as 
well as of American. 

The following table shows Wednes 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Cotton Statistica! Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Last 
Market Dec. 5 Dec. 12 Change year Sales 
Galveston ..... 19.95 19.65 —.30 18.75 9,615 
New Orleans... 19.55 19.38 17 18.69 14,982 
Mobile . 19.25 19.10 —.15 18.50 380 
Savannah 19.62 19.44 —.18 18.7 751 
Norfolk 19.63 19.50 —.13 18.75 2,105 
New York . 20.55 20.50 5 19.00 1,043 
Augusta . 19.38 19.31 —.7 18.69 724 
Memphis ‘ 18.85 18.70 15 18.25 32,959 
S Louis 5 19.00 19. 18.75 
Houston 19.65 19.55 —.1 18.7 44 
Dallas . 19.15 18.95 20 17.95 4 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES } 








Closed For Week Closed Net 
Dec. 6 High Low Dec. 12 Change 
20.19 20.47 19.64 20.! 1.14 
20.13 20.39 19.55 20.18 +.05 
20.1! 20.30 19.77 20.20 +-.05 
20.17 20.45 19.57 20.22 +.05 
Aetd occu zeae 20.13 20.25 19.77 20.19 +.06 
y 20.10 20.35 19.55 20.17 +..07 
19.97 20.12 19.57 20.00 +.08 
eae 19.838 20.12 19.31 19.82 —.01 
A 19.65 19.83 19.35 19.67 +.02 
S r 19.42 19.67 19.17 19.51 -+.09 
19.32 19.56 18.90 19.36 -+.04 
November ....  .sees 19.48 19.10 19.33 ..... 
° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Frida Dec. 7..... 20.40 Se ewes 
Sat y,. Des. 8... 20.000 18.98¢ Se 
M Dec. 10 20. 00¢ 18.98¢ 10.394 
T Dec. 11... 20.55¢ 19.46c 10.534 
Wed ay, Dec, 12 20.50c 19.38¢ 10.724 
5 Tt y, Dec. 13..  20.60c 19.56¢ 10.69d 
C . 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Dec. 12 week year 
MReston 5 Vekaases 19.65 726, 859 590, 549 
g New 8 ne a ee 514, 823 
M - 19.10 70, 908 33, 892 
19.44 63,342 69 5 
; 19.25 44, 866 45, 882 
¥ 42,574 32, 788 
, 19.50 101,512 96, 406 
— 20.06 1,063 1,395 
New 20.54 23,101 214,710 
_ 19.55 are 999, 980 
e 19.31 77,733 112,966 
m= 18.70 231,697 274, 754 
I 19.00 20,509 860 
; 18.75 28, 218 31, 205 





|| Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
phis gomery gusta age 
sis c cues 90+ Of .70t .A3t .79F 
eRe cases oxy 6ot .65¢ 8 .55t = 6.50t =. 59 
sitcndavnene 35t .40t .40¢ .38t ©. 40 
|) eee 25 .25t «= .25t =. 25t—.26F 
te «> ccarees —. a) 6 re) | Co 
Epa > si eetcbes 1.00° 1.25* 1.50% 1.50* 1.63° 
38. G. O°. veees 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.25° 2.449 
| Se 3.00° 2.75° 2.75° 3.00% 3.29° 
YELLOW TINGED |} (B 
MRM ks <ebseas 50° .60° 50° .25° 44° 
cn sckienenea 1.00° .90° .75° .75° 89° 
Otis dcaiwoens 1.75* 1.25° 1.25° 1.50% 1.50° 
a | re 2.50° 1.75* 1.75° 188° 2.14° 
LL ee 3.25° 2.75 250° 2.88* 2. 89° 
YELLOW STAINED 
acc ontel 1.50° 1.25 1.00° 1.95* 1.30° 
MPT. nsrvescas 2.25° 2.00° 1.60° 1.75* 201° 
Me esdavaciacte 3.00° 2.50° 2.25* 2.50° 2 65° 
BLUE STAINED 
RT x sensadens 1.75* 1.50° 1.50° 1.75* 1.58* 
Sed 4 xssmuecns 2.25° 2.00° 2.25% 2.50° 2.99¢ 
BT tiwsecacnsius 3.00° 2.50° 3.00° 3.50° 2.97¢ 
* Off middling. t On middling. 
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Diversification 


A big word—but one that looms 
large in the textile picture today. 


Quissett’s exhaustive line of yarns is 
proving useful to many mill men in 
this era of quick change-overs. Here 
we offer for knitting and 
Weaving purposes in a wide variety 
of counts and put-ups. And the 
quality is always Quissett—which 
means 


yarns 


economy in working, dis- 


tinctiveness in the finished product. 


Let us offer you samples in your 
regular put-up. Write today. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea 


Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


_—— 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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ere 


| Dyers, Bleachers 
| and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 







Counts—I16s-2 to 120s-2 


Burlington Processing Co. 













Excelsior Yarn Co. 
~~ Burlington, N. C. 


Mercerized, Singles and Ply 
Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va. 


for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 
MAYFAIR MILLS 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


iscsi ACME SALES CO fos 
SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed--- Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 





The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHCDE ISLAND 


US. TESTING CO.,Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park nme Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 


Fue 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 








COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 
Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 







WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 








CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine “°CSr edv and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 












as ce or Every Textile — 
qoTH Felt Need”’ 


7 481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— FELT r co. UNG. 737 Sherman St., nen Til. 














|| NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


ee ee 
QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 


YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 








RICHARD HENRY COMPANY 


COTTON MILL WASTE 
78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 











| 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 






LOOM HARNESS 


for weaving cotton, silk and rayon. We 

also cquip harnesses for warp-drawing |! 

machines. 
} 
} 
{ 


| SOLWAY DYEIN 1G & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. lL. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


BARRONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 
317 Methuen St., Lawrence, Mass. 


135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 
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Cotton—Continued 


Fair Cotton Sales 


Selling Pressure in South Is 
Described as a Feature 
MPHiIs, TENN., Dec. 10.—Sales 


of cotton in this market reached a fair 
during the week, despite a dis- 
pos tion on the part of buyers to mark 
time until after the bureau. Volume 
wa- attained because of selling pres- 
sure rather than as a result of de- 
mand and, therefore, involved con- 
siderable price-cutting, especially on 
middling and_ better medium 
length, staples. As is not exceptional 
under such conditions, price rather 
than basis ruled. Neglect of the me- 
dium length staples has resulted in the 
wiping out of nearly all premium; 
this was especially noticeable on the 
recent advance in futures which added 
nothing to the price of staples. To 
Dec. 1 delta warehouses had handled 
642.971 bales against 544,984 bales to 
the same date last year; stocks in 
these warehouses totaled 371,542 bales 
at Dec. I against 323,442; an increase 
of nearly 100,000 bales in receipts but 
of only 50,000 bales in stocks. 

The staple association points to the 
relation between receipts and stocks as 
offering encouragement to the hope 
for improvement in staples during the 
next three to six months, saying that 
shippers are heavily committed for 
shipments from January through June, 
and that there is none too much staple 
cotton to meet the needs of the trade, 
unless an advance in basis should curb 
the buying of those mills which have 
heen attracted to staples because of the 
cheap basis. Recent selling pressure 
has had none of the character of dis- 
tress selling, nor has there appeared 

so-ca'led “Christmas” cotton. 

Sellers have offered freely, of both 
staples and short cotton, all season. 
Their disposition to sell has been 
whetted by prices, which if not en- 


grade, 


satisfactory, were too good to 
risk missing, and by the October im- 
ment, which added materially to 
the crop in this section. 
lhe crop in this section is larger 
than expected partly because of under- 
estimate of the acreage; Government’s 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


Dec. 8 Dee. 1 
iverage 18.81 19.3 
18.30 18.85 

Premium Staples 
es from Factors Tables at Memphis 


iddling Prices nominal 
20. 40@ 20. Tix 


21.1021. 50« 


24.75@ 25.25 





Current Sales 
For 
week 


Prev. 
week 


Week 











. For Last Year 
i week year before 
e pts 30, 448 30,555 33,177 
= TO eipts 61,456 61, 26 90,994 
 . t Aug. 1, net.. 422,083 415,887 489,066 
i - mate . - 64,781 83, 866 
h. “tea Aug. 1.. 656,919 865, 465 
mm ta k ee 233,317 347,901 
3 th Tea for week....... 6,677 7,128 
@ Unsold stock in hands of 
€ Mer factors .. 87, 000 96,250 159,900 
Increg week 6, 000 7,250 15,021 


revised estimate on acreage planted 
places the acreage of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Tennessee at 
11,065,000 acres, a plus correction of 
650,000 acres compared with its esti 
mate as of July rt. 


Longest Staples Scarce 


Little Change in Status of Shorter 
Staple Cottons 

Dec. 12.—With little net 
change in the price of cotton futures 
for the week there has been little net 
change in the attitude of most mill 
buyers toward extra staple cottons. At 
the decline following the publication 
of the final Government crop estimate 
last Saturday there was considerable 
price fixing and a moderate amount of 
new buying, but now that futures have 
recovered most of the decline the atii 
tude of most users of extra staples is 
just where it was a week or two ago. 


Boston, 


For those spinners who must have | 
domestic cottons longer than commer- | 


cial 1 3/16 in. the situation is much 
more disturbing, as it is now seen that 
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PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


hand-to-mouth buying of these longer | 
cottons has reduced the available sup- 


ply to easily controlled volume, with 
the result that basis is much stronger 
and shippers are more independent. 
Whereas, it is possible to buy what 
are known as Association 7s, or 


: com- 
mercial I 3/16 


in. Delta cotton of 
middling grade, at 325 to 350 points 
on March, it is practically impossible 
to buy Association 8 lengths, or full 
1 3/16 in. Delta cotton. of middling 
grade much under points 
March, while the longer cottons are 
even scarcer and firmer in basis 


550 on 
Prices 
of these longer extra staples are also 
supported by the high price of Kgyp 
tian Sak. and Arizona Pima. 

Since Wednesday of last week the 
Egyptian market in Alexandria 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER-]- 

IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 

sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 

and weaving. 


has | 


moved up and down in rather close 


synchronism with the domestic futures | 


market, although Sak. has continued 
The net 
advance in December Uppers for the 
47 points, 
February option. 
$23.63, or an only 34 
points; January Sak. is up 66 points, 
whereas the March option 
is up 78 points. 


more erratic than Uppers. 
week is whereas, 
closed 
advance of 


at $39.05 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Dec.-Jan. ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 





Middling St. Middl 
1 1/16 in 22 ato2% 23° to23\xn 
1 1/16 in. to in 22% to2314 2314 to23% 
1 % in 23 to23tac r 
13/16 in 26 «to27 Qto27 oc 
1% in 29 to30e. 30 to3l 


Basis on New York, March, 20.22 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, qucte 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. 
Dec.-Jan. shipment as 
Medium Sakelarides 38,60c, up 7oc; 
Medium Uppers, 26.10c, up 50c, from 
Dec. 5. 


Bost mn 


They report closing prices 
Dec. 12 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Jan. Sak. $38.53, up 66c, 
Dec. 
Dec. 


uw 


the 
today at | 


(Government 


for 
follows: | 


Uppers $23.30, up 47c from! 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


TORONTO — MONTREAL. 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED Y ARN s 


for Weaving and Knitting 











for Hand Knitting 
and Crocheting 


Minerva Yarns 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 






THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 





COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
” nani Spun Worsted Merino 


Representa tiv 4 oth e. os - , a than, 69 Prentiss St. 
J Bidg. 
8 € 










New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops ‘and Worsted Yarns 
FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MOHAIR 


TEXTILE WORLD 











PERCY A. LEGGE 
"pages AND MERINO 


D erence) SPUN BI WARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 
__ WOONSOCKET, R.1. 


i a Ne ngland States—Messrs 
t ae Ww ’D right ‘ana Valter Skerry, 10 High 
Bos 





1 "a 
t r, 1 Madi- ¢ erson, 222 W. Adams St. 
I vey J. Masteller 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 
Sole Selling Agent 

N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


WEREAS BROTHERS | 


anufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ann NARROW FABRICS | 


2046-48 Amber Street, enesneee 


THE KENT MFG. CO. | 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


O. J. CARON | 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douhle and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 










Dee JOHN R.STEWaRT Co. | 


aoe 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 2/0 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 





GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
STOCK 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


72 Summer ‘Street, Toate. N. J 
—————————————————_— __——___—__ __ -___- > 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN 


FITCHBURG 





Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, aaa. 
Manufacturers o 
L 
and MERINO YARNS 


R WEAVING and KNITTING 
ae... ra phe atty Mixteres and Decorating Yaros 
————————— 





JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System : 
for Weavers and Knitters 













‘ —————— 
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WORSTED YARNS 





New Business in 
Tops Slows Down 


Deliveries at Fast Pace But New 

Business Spotty — Fine Noils 

Accumulate 

BOSTON.—The _ top 
quieter. Little or no 
ness has been’ offered in the 
merino gades but a fair volume 
has appeared in low Xs _ blood, in 
sos for knitting yarns and in 46s 
for men’s wear yarns. Tops below 46s 
have been sluggish. Topmakers see no 
chance for any shading of prices on 
standard tops based on current wool 
values. Prices made on low 3s blood 
on the new business accepted averaged 
$1.18, on the 50s, $1.15'% and on 46s, 
$1.00. There has been no slackening 
in demand for quick deliveries on old 
contracts. The general pace of the 
market, is, however, slower and the 
demand is likely to be irregular for the 
balance of the year. 

The Boston market is fairly well 
supplied with noils. The wool comb- 
ing industry is running at the high 
point of the year and production in 
the main to noils grading from 56s up 
to 70s. It is fortunate for the market 
that the output of the lower grades is 
very restricted inasmuch as stocks are 
quite substantial and the demand is and 
has been very limited for many weeks. 
Holders of crossbred noils however 
think that in the beginning of the new 
year the woolen mill demand for these 
lower priced noils will undergo con- 
siderable expansion. In the Bradford 
market noils are reported as selling 


market is 
new  busi- 


well to United States buyers, encour- 
aged by the election outcome. Exports 


to the United States, however, show a 
decline for the period January-October 
as compared with a similar period last 
year as shown herewith: 
1928 1927 
5,658,000 Ibs. 6,201,000 Ibs. 
~ * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


SR ene (64—-66s) $1.37/1.38 
Half-blood ........ eet 1.37/1.38 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.29/1.30 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.25/1.26 
Low % RL. ss uc 'okn echann 1.19/1.20 
High \% blood........ (50s) 1.15/1.17 
HB No Zoo eee ee anes . 22 +/1.05 
lt ae RE a a ie | 1.00/1.02 
44s 8, a. _. ee ee -92/ .93 
40s S Al and N Z......... 89/ .90 
36s S. A WG So scssns -90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Nov. 29) 
MG sine eds aueie (708) 51d 
an eae (64s) 48d 
Half-blood cue © hie se ee (60s) 45%d 
Half-blood low ......... (58s) 43d 
Three-eighths blood...... (56s) 36d 
Quarter-blood .......... (50s) 29144 
Cr WEE eis ouch. tus (46s.) 24%4d 
Noils—Boston 
_ Re i ee $.95- .98 
Se Tie ale Soca lgraue: ss ae 90- .93 
Gh Hh BIGO o 6 os ccna -78- .80 
BWOr, Th BENes s ceseaccons 60-— .65 
ke ko ees -51- .60 
MRD SE URS os scien cue .55- .58 
. Ee A ET -53-— .55 
RR iar icceed th, Mere .50- 53 
Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, 


. C, are operating full capacity in all 
depar'ments. 


Institute Will Help Spinners 





More Than 


79% ~~ of 


Sales Spindles Represented 


Philadelphia. 

PINNERS have taken the first defi- 

nite step to enter the Wool Insti- 
tute, more than 75 representatives 
from different sales worsted yarn 
spinners having attended the meeting 
Dec. 6 at the offices of the Institute in 
New York, when they listened to an 
interesting and instructive address 
delivered by the head of that organi- 
zation, A. D. Whiteside. It has been 
estimated that more than 77% of the 
sales spindles of this country were 
represented at this meeting and lead- 
ers in the movement have made the 
statement more than 80% of the sales 
spindles have signified their intention 
to become members. 

The first meeting of the spinning 
section of the Institute was necessarily 
general in character and Mr. White- 
side covered in his talk the main things 
that spinners may hope to accomplish 
as members rather than going into de- 
tails as to such matters as terms, uni- 
form contracts, etc. This first meet- 
ing in reality was an endeavor of the 
heads of the Institute to meet the spin- 
ners and to learn from them the pres- 
ent methods under which they are do- 
ing business. When this has been 
done, which leaders in the movement 
assert will take a number of future 
meetings of spinners with heads of 
the Institute, then it will be time to 
discuss corrective measures, according 
to one of the leading spinners. 

Thorough Study Needed 

According to those who are well in- 
formed there is to be no attempt to 
change spinners’ present methods 
quickly nor before a thorough study 
of the entire situation as affecting 
spinners has been made by the Wool 
Institute, it rather being their inten- 
tion to make a strong attempt to se- 


cure the spinners’ angle to their own 
problems and it is believed that a dis- 
interested group such as the Institute 
will be able to do this in a more ad- 
vantageous manner than has been pos- 
sible in previous attempts by spin- 
ners to act cooperatively. After Mr. 
Whiteside receives reports from all 
spinners upon any matter to be consid- 
ered then it will be the problem to find 
a common denominator and to apply 
it with the full cooperation of ali 
spinners who are members. 

Spinners are beginning to see that 
satisfactory results from cooperation 
are not so mysterious as they antici- 
pated three years ago when such ef- 
forts were first considered. They see 
that in principle their problems are 
no different than that of other indus- 
tries which have expanded their pro- 
ductive capacity far in excess of the 
present demand, with its resultant ills 
and unethical practices. To correct 
many of them the only thing necessary 
is to find one in whom they have im- 
plicit confidence and then to follow his 
advice when answers to their problems 
have been arrived at after scientific 
study. According to spinners the 
Wool Institute is not expected to work 
miracles in the spinning field but 
merely to make a close examination 
of spinners’ present condition and 
their market and to bring the one 
over which they have control more in 
line with what they are confronting. 

Changes to be Gradual 

While many details must be con- 
sidered and a period of time will 
elapse before concrete results may be 
pointed out as benefits accruing to 
spinners as a result of action at the 
Dec. 6 meeting, the problem con- 
fronting them is not complex but in 
the final analysis will depend upon 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368).........- 1.15-1.20 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... 1.20-1.25 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (448).... 1.25-1.30 


2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488). 1.374-1.423 


2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s)... ..1.47}-1.524 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bid. 8. A. (468) 1.45-1.50 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.574-1.624 
2-200, 34 bid. (56s)............ 1.65-1.674 
2-268 8 bid. (568)............ 1.70-1.724 
2-B6e, 34 bid. (56s)............ 1.77}-1.80 
2-B2e, 44 bid. (60s)............ 1.75-1.773 
2-360, 4 bid. (60s)............ 1. 80-1. 824 
2-400, 44 bid. (60) ............ 1.85-1.874 
2-50s, high % bid. (64a)....... 2.05-2.10 
2-50e, fine, (66-708)........... 2.10-2.15 


2-60s, fine, (708). .....++-++00: 


2-65.2.70 


French System 


20s, high, cue. Sasi cic 1.52 
b bl "(56 |) ee eee 1.65-1.67 
26a, % bid. tones nt see vedawed 1.70-1.72 
re 1.80-1.82 
30s, Fine warp (66-708) ...... 1.874-1.92 
40s, 4 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.90-1.95 
50s, (60-700) Re. coann cesses 2.124-2.17} 
60s, Ee oe 2.62-2.72 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208 low, 4 bid. (448)....... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to at PS _ (50s 1.47 
— 268, 20, £6 bie Weeeectoees 1.52 
308, bid. te See ata ei ietacatane 1.57 
5208 Sk | See 1.62 
2-208, % bid. bos) Wades eéeeee 1.75-1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
Be, BOE... cc cccccccccesscce 1.35-1.374 
By Pv ccwccdcscccscoese 1.46-1.47 
MMII, 56 oan oas.asnaceds 1.55-1.57 
FG Ph oc ctcceccsscevcees 1.65-1.674 





100% cooperation from every spin- 
ner who has signified his intention to 
become a member of the Institute. 
As one example, it has been stated in 
the case of endeavoring to adopt uni- 
form selling terms that a start be 
made with spinners who are now 
granting the most unusual terms and 
to work from this end rather than 
trying at the start to change the man- 
ner of doing business that has been 
evident for many years and to make 
all spinners sell on the strictest terms 
of the most rigid spinner noted in 
the trade. From such features it can 
be seen that leaders in this movement 
among spinners will not endeavor to 
radically change the present methed 
of doing business at one time but 
rather the effort will be to secure the 
confidence of members. Then it will 
be less difficult to make the attempt to 
secure uniform practices in the trade 
and accomplish other reforms that are 
necessary to place the spinning busi- 
ness upon a more profitable basis. 

End of the year trading in yarns has 
been apparent during the last week, 
manufacturers generally desiring to 
keep their stocks of yarn on hand at 
the smallest possible limits. Outer- 
wear manufacturers have been the 
most active buyers during the last 
three weeks but the total volume of 
business placed by this trade has not 
been large. Contracts of this type 
call for shipments to be made during 
the months of January, February and 
March, being placed on the basis of 
$1.45 and slightly higher for 2-20s, 
50s, although there are rumors in the 
trade a spinner here and there con- 
tinues to sell this count at less than 
$1.45. 


Sweater Demand Small 


Spot demand for yarn from outer- 
wear mills is small, these manufactur- 
ers working on bathing-suits and 
ladies’ knitted coats for spring, there 
being little activity in sweaters is. this 
section. Resumption of sweater de- 
mand is expected early next year 
when manufacturers start on their 
1929 winter merchandise. Spinners 
of yarns of this type are running at 
little better than 50% in this section 
and indications are this rate will not 
change appreciably until after the first 
of the year. 

Men’s wear mills while taking 
larger amounts during recent weeks 
than heretofore have not displayed the 
improvement spinners anticipated. A 
large number in this group are re- 
ceiving more goods business than dur- 
ing previous weeks but yarns for 
these goods are coming from old 
contracts which have not been speci- 
fied. Sales of yarns for the current 
season have been disappointing to date 
and spinners believe it will be neces- 
sary for manufacturers 
into the market for fair 


here to come 
sized a nounts 
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One-By-One 


Inspection 


When you set a hollow screw to work, it’s all right 
or it’s all off for sure. You soon find out. 


We try to find that out before shipping the screws. Every 
lot of Allen screws is inspected—not by the lot, but 
one-by-one. 


It takes time here, but it saves time there—where you’ re trying 
to run machines without breakdowns. Where you're trying 
to keep men busy on production. 





We look at each screw as a liability until checked-up for 
faults. So we check ’em up here; not there in your operating 
machines. 


THE ALLEN MFG. Co. 
141 Sheldon St. Hartford, Conn. 





Pin them Down) | 
to Accurate Pick Records 


Some of your looms or some sections of looms are carrying the load 
more than others. Some operatives are doing more work than others. 
Make some close comparisons ! 

Make the low-record looms speed up to the standard of the busier 
ones. Bring the low-pace weavers nearer the level of the really high 
producers. 


VILLE me 


Pin them down to accurate pick-records and see all hands, all looms 


come nearer the high-mark! con tama 


Vodou ROO |NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. }}| 





ITT | 


ees | 





Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE. & SON, INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


| 
: 
| 
TENTERING AND | 
DRYING MACHINES | 


Classes 
of 

WOOLENS 

and 


WORSTEDS 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. RR. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
mminia TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


rtly after the first of the year in 
-w of the more active movement in 
ids. There has been a demand for 
2 30s, fine, from men’s wear mills, 
o are making a heavier fabric than 


ified for light-weights. This count in 
ench spun mixtures is quoted at 
2.10. 


Improving Yarn Market 


Yarns Slowly Approaching a Cost 
Plus Profit Basis 


BOSTON.—Optimism of spinners 
is Slowly materializing in the form of 
lightly higher prices on new con- 
tracts accepted. This betterment of 
the market and industry can go much 
further without hurting anyone es- 
pecially a spinner and yet it cannot be 
said that any greatly increased mo- 
mentum toward higher yarn values is 
yet visible. The industry, however, 
seems on a sounder basis than for 
months and further gradual improve- 
ment is to be looked for, although it 
has to be borne in mind that the forth- 
oming goods season is one that usu- 
ally favors woolens rather than 
worsteds, 


he better feeling in the market 
incides with a change of attitude 
the part of consumers who find it 
increasingly difficult to be bearish in 
itmosphere charged with general 
‘onfidence concerning the prospects of 
United States during the next 
ear or two. The world-wide strength 
the raw material and a stable mar- 
for the diminishing supplies of 
lomestic wool are having due effect in 
pening the eyes of those desirous of 
seeing the situation as it really is in 
‘elation to the production and con- 


sumption of woolen and _ worsted 
yarns. 


srs 


further contracts have been placed 
cently and specifications on old con- 
racts are arriving more freely. 
pinners are said to be fairly well cov- 
ered on merino and near-merino tops 
but in ™% bloods business is being 
placed continuously, though not per- 
haps in bulk. Standard knitting 
yarns are in more active demand and 
the price of 2-20s, 50s, is very firm at 
$1.45-$1.47%. Weaving yarns are 
steady although it occasionally hap- 
ns that offerings of spot yarns here 
there below the market depress 
entiment. It cannot be long it is be- 
ed before weaving yarns as a 
ole are based flatly on actual cost 
| a reasonable margin of profit. 
d is the direction in which the 
rket is headed. Worsted yarns are 
celainly in a stronger statistical posi- 
than for months and any changes 
iring are likely to be favorable. 


/ 


he Bradford market is less active 
‘he year nears its end. Many spin- 


have contracts running which will 
them active well into the 1929. 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 





porororcte 


S. Blumenthal Acquires Salts 
Textile Co. 

S. Blumenthal & Co., New York, 
are taking over the Salts Textile Co.'s 
plant at Bridgeport, Conn. This 
same organization operates the Shel- 
ton Looms in Shelton, Conn., and ac- 
cording to present plans will operate 
the Bridgeport mill under the name of 
Saltex Looms, Inc. 

The Salts Textile Co., manufactur- 
ing plush and velour fabrics, has been 
operated by William T. Smith as re- 
ceiver under appointment by the 
United States District Court since the 
old company went into bankruptcy 
two vears ago. The plan, according 
to Mr. Blumenthal, is to produce the 
same type of textiles as heretofore and 
more looms will be operated. It has 
been rumored that the new organiza- 
tion has been operating about 34 looms 
under lease for some weeks. The mill 
has 509 looms and as the Shelton 
Looms are very busy at present, it is 
expected that some of this business 
will be transferred to Bridgeport. 


Forced Draft Brings 
Mills Near End of Orders 


Many men’s wear mills have been 
working under forced draft in order 
to get goods out in time to meet their 
delivery dates. Business that in past 
years would have kept them running 
for three months or more, is now 
crammed into a period of six or eight 
weeks by running nights. This is 
forced upon them by consumers de- 
manding nearby delivery dates and 
the only alternative left is to pass up 
the business—something that no mill 
is anxious to do. 

One mill is reported to have run 
out of this first rush and there is the 
prospect that soon after the first ot 
the year others will be in the same 
boat. There is, of course, the possi- 
bility of additional orders coming in 
in the meantime to alleviate this. 

As one agent expressed it ‘The 
only mills that are sold ahead for any 
length of time today, either have 
something very special or they give 
their stuff away.” 


Some 


Phila. Wool Trade Dance 


(Continued from page 38) 


this table being reserved by their 
Philadelphia representative William 
Coughlan; Wm. G. Davidson & Co., 
C. E. Doan & Co., Eavenson & Lever- 
ing Co., Walter G. Kratzer & Co., 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Jnc., reserved 
a table as representatives from the 
spinning field, Andrew S. Webb, head 
of this firm being the host; Brecht, 
Hayes Co., Heston & Co., Hemphill & 
Co., Chas. J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., 
this table being enlivened by the pres- 
ence of the “Boss” himself who enter- 


tained the assembly with an im- 
promptu after-dinner speech; Kent 
Mfg. Co., representative from the 


manufacturing section; Henderson & 
Co., Grundy & Co., Wm. F. Allen & 
Co., Wm. G. Pancoast & Co., I. Reif- 
snyder Son & Co., Stephenson & Co., 
Tattersfield & Co., Chicago Wool Co., 
and Whiting Wool Co. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills Ghornton, BP. J. 








WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns | 


for Weaving and Knitting 
Tops | 


Mills and Office Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 400 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Worsted Yarns 
and 7 ops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 


Commission Dyeing 
of Yarns and T ops 
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o crepes de chine and flat crepes, 
du Pont Super-Extra gives 


sofiness and richness 


OR crepe de chine, rayon yarn of the 

finest filament must be used to obtain 
the necessary sheerness. Producers of high 
quality crepes have also discovered that the 
varn must be of the softest character, to 
avoid harshness in the finished fabric. 

Du Pont Super-Extra is particularly 
adapted to the making of fine rayon crepes 
because of its perfection along these lines: 

Its greater number of filaments per thread 
results in better body, greater fullness and 


‘‘bloom’’ in the fabric. 


It has extra softness and pliability. While 


retaining its uniform quality, its twist lends 


to crepes a superb draping quality. 

It has unusual strength. This is impor- 
tant since rayon crepes must wear and wash. 
e u e 
For crepes of every kind, for rayon-and- 
cotton radiums, for transparent velvets, for 
rayon-warp wool-filled fabrics, du Pont 
Super-Extra is today the preferred yarn of 
makers of the finer qualities, because of its 

all-around excellence. 

Du Pont and du Pont alone makes Super- 
Extra. It is the only rayon of its kind. For 
samples and prices, write or wire Du Pont 
Rayon Co. Inc., Dept. B, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


QUPOQNT 
Aye 


DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 
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Report Big Call for 


Rayon for Hosiery 
Increasing Popularity of $1 Stock- 
ing Seen as Indicating Trade-Up 


Tendency 
sharp demand from _ hosiery 
mills which specialize in all-rayons 
ar rayon-and-silk mixtures, was 


registered in the 
market this week. Factors also noted 
an increased call from underwear 
firms. These orders were numerous, 
and of good size. 


rayon producing 


Representatives of 
the principal rayon firms said there 
was less hesitancy than usual in the 
trade; buyers were placing important 
According to these spokes- 
men, this tendency away from hand- 
to-mouth policy has been a growing 
characteristic of the ravon market of 
late. 


orders. 


Orders placed during the week 
covered not only immediate but late 
spring needs; there were numerous 
bookings for April and May. Rayon 
plants are now operating at consider- 
able pressure to meet the increased 
demand. So far as could be learned, 
there is no great amount of night 
operation, at present, but it is thought 
that continuation of the present call 
may compel many plants to resort to 
this practice. The bulk of current 
rayon orders are for lower-end yarns, 
and deliveries on this goods are gen- 


erally backward; few firms would 
guarantee immediate shipment. In 
the higher-end yarns, of course, 
there was less bulk pressure, and 
immediate deliveries were made on 
request. 


\ generally healthy condition pre- 
vails throughout the industry. Prices 
ire stable, and no change is looked 
for before late spring. The April 
and May orders, previously referred 
to, were made on current prices. 
lhe general view of rayon consumers 
was that this was safe; it is felt that 
whatever change the spring season 

lt bring in prices, such would be 
ird the high side rather than 
‘rwise, 
ne of 
ducing 
ity 


tomers. 


the principal rayon pro- 
corporations reports unusual 
on the part of its hosiery cus- 
These mills are finding a 
quick market for one dollar rayon 
hose, and are turning out large quan- 

of this number. This call for 
me dollar rayon hose coincides with 
reports from other rayon firms. It 

ident that rayon is continuing 
its le-up tendency in the hosiery 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 


0 number of men are being trained 
at the Industrial Rayon Corp. plant at 
Cleve'ind, prior to transfer to the plant 
at C:.ington, Va. The technical and 


Operating staff for the Covington plant 
IS nov under training at Cleveland. 


Says Rayon Helps Silk 


“Open Letter” Also Discusses Silk 
Weighting 

That rayon is an auxiliary of silk 
rather than a rival is emphasized in 
an “open letter to the silk trade” issued 
by Williams & Travers, Beaver 
St., New York, commission merchants 
and members of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange and the National Raw 
Silk Exchange. The statement also 
discusses silk weighting and suggests 
that silk goods be stamped with their 
percentage of weighting. The letter 
follows: 

“The bugaboo of rayon as a_ substi 
tute for, or menace to silk, is much ex 
aggerated and without warrant in fact. 
Each has its own well-defined and con 
stantly-enlarging sphere of usefulness. 
This is borne out by the big parallel in- 
crease in consumption of both fibers in 
recent years. 

“Brass more closely resembles gold in 
both ‘feel’ and appearance 
approximates silk. The intrinsic value 
of brass, and the cost of combining it 
with gold, are also relatively lower. Yet 
it has not only failed to displace or 
cheapen gold, but has greatly popular- 
ized the demand and multiplied the prac- 
tical and ornamental uses for the precious 
metal. 


60 


than rayon 


“The analogy exactly fits rayon, which 
as distinctly not a rival of. silk, 
but an auxiliary of, and complement 
thereto, helping to markedly augment its 


is just 


distribution and usefulness when judi- 
ciously admixtured. 
“Similarly, reasonable silk weighting 


amplifies the uses of silk without prac 
tically impairing its serviceability or de 
tracting from its appearance. But ex 
cessive weighting carries its own penalty. 

“For the same essential reasons that 
gold is marked 14 or 18 karat to indi- 
cate the percentage of alloy, silk goods 
should be stamped with their percentage 
of weighting 

“If all reputable dyers agreed to do 
this, goods not so stamped would prop- 
erly be regarded with suspicion and 
soon barred from legitimate trade chan 
nels, to the ultimate and lasting benefit 
of all reliable trade interests. When 
such an agreement becomes operative, 
weighted previously stocked by 
silk firms readily be 
stamped. 

“We commend these suggestions to the 
the Silk Association of 
all responsible silk firms 


goods 


could similarly 


consideration of 
America 
and dyers. 

“Tf they serve to strengthen the morale 
and allay the fears expressed by some of 
the trade regarding the ultimate en 
croachment of rayon in the silk industry, 
and aid in remedying the overweighting 
problem, they will have their 
purpose.” 


and 


served 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


Filaments 

18 

30 

18 

40 

18 

50 

24 

36 

60 
24-27 
36 

60 

30 

80 

36 
40-44 
54-66 
66-72 
125 


126 


Second 
Qual. 


First 
Qual. 
$2.55 


$1.70 
1.45 


40 


35 
35 
25 
.25 


pet fed feet ped fd fd pd fed 
pat feed pred es dd 


ed et ed ee 
et el ed ed 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


ser ” “ B ” 


$3.50 & 
2.75 

2.50 a 
2.15 : 


Denier “C” 
35 
50 
75 


100 


oR” 
$1.65 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 


el Ph 
$1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 


Denier 
125 
140 
150 
160 


CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 


Filaments Price 


30 $4.50 | 
45 3.75 
60 3.50 
75 3.25 
90 2.90 


Denier 


40 
60 
80 
100 
120 


Denier 


45 
55 
75 
100 


Price 
$2.40 
2.30 
2:35 
2.25 


Filaments 


112 
135 
180 
225 


Denier 
150 
180 
240 
300 


ACETATE PROCESS 


Denier 


120 
150 
200 
300 





Domestic Rayon Waste 
Output Is Cut to 2% 


Improved Means of Rayon Produc- 
tion Accents Waste Shortage 
and Lifts Prices 

Rayon waste stocks continued to 
grow scarcer. The shortage is pro- 
nounced both in domestic and Euro- 
pean markets, factors said. There is 
the usual sharp demand for domestic 
material, but the only waste available 
in any quantity is lower-end; high 
grade waste was declared to be at a 
premium. 

rhis scarcity of high quality rayon 
waste was a feature of the 
European market. During the last 
week, a few small shipments of 
European materials were received, 
but these mostly lower-end. 
These shipments were grabbed up, 
eagerly; practically all were bleached. 
Cables stated that there was a grow- 
ing demand all Europe for 
waste, and that the prices averaged I 
to 3c higher than in this country. 

The growing shortage of waste was 
a topic of much discussion in the 
trade this week. Factors said it would 
probably continue, but they did not 
think it would get worse. Comment- 
upon the statements by rayon 
producers that improvements in ma- 
chinery are reducing the quantity of 
rayon waste in their plants, traders 
said this was obviously true; in some 
the waste had cut from 
to 2%. However, these factors 
pointed out, rayon production is in- 
fast, that this increase 
possibly insure a continued 
supply of rayon waste for the trade. 
The feeling was that there is little 
hope of any real increase in rayon 
waste quantity due to the improved 
methods of the producers. The best 
to be hoped for, they said, was that 
the increase in rayon output would 
continue pro rata with the decrease 
in waste, thus keeping the waste sup- 


also 


were 


over 


ing 


cases, been 


Oo 
Oo% 


creasing so 


might 


ply more or less stationary. 

Prices continued on the upgrade all 
week, a rise of 1 to 3c being reported 
on most lines. 

Current quotations for rayon waste 





follow: 

Open bleached wast 

Open unbleached waste 2c 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs ) 27—31¢ 

Colored thread waste 12—14¢ 

Colored clips 1 15¢ 
Prices for converted rayon waste 

are as follows: 

Bleached tops 55e 

Unbleached tops 

Bleached noils 2%c 

Bleached garnets 31—34c 

Unbleached garnets - sieiakd .. .27—30e 

Colored garnets eee 24—27 


Clipped garnets J 21—24 


Offers Use of Laboratory 
Mills and Merchants 


Merchants and manufacturers may 
now avail themselves of the new Test- 
ing Laboratory and Permanent Exhi- 


to 
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Superior Quality 
RAYON YARNS 
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Y French Vi “ul 
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y ¢ (Multi- Filament) Denier . . . Regular 
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for knitting and weaving 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
Representing the FINEST 


N. 7. Rayon in rayon yarns 
Importing Co., Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tel.: CALedonia 4772-3 


7 P s 4 e~G- & ¢ © OOOO 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA KOBE CANTON MILAN LYONS \ Mittin Cees «| est G Ta de 
Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, || 
Insulating Silk R AW an d 
Prepared in any Standard Form of Package THROWN SILK 
MARCUS FRIEDER, President | 
National Spun Silk Company | Especially for 
Stee | HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes OUR own direct source 
- tive ey of supply in Japan in- 
MARCUS FRIEDER, President sures a uniform qual- 
° ity of the very best - 
Klots Throwing Company a ak ae ak. . 
tainable 1 
Silk Throwsters lg 


Our Raw Silk Testing Laboratory is in New York City f 
IS ‘ ‘4 
“\ 































MILLS: 


Carbondale, Pa. Scranton, Pa. Forest City, Pa. Archbald, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md. Moosic, Pa. Lonaconing, Md. Keyser, W. Va. 
Fredericksburg, Va Alexandria, Va. Central Falls, R. 1. 
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NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
519 Howard Bldg., Providence, R. I. 209 Kinney Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Offices: Park Ave. Bldg.—2 Park Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 












NEW YORK OFFICE j 
267 Fifth Avenue 


JAPAN OFFICE ' 
Teisan Bldg. i 
Yokohama 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


bition, which the American Glanzstoff 
has recently installed on the ad- 
jacent floor beneath the main offices 
in New York, according to an an- 

cement received from B. C. Dun- 
lop. vice president. 

he completely equipped testing 
Javoratory is under the direction of 
T. H. Burkhardt, whose staff has 
every facility for technical work with 

s of every description. In addi- 
tion to preparing data for the Ameri- 
can Glanzstoff Corp., this department 
prepares scientifically accurate infor- 

on concerning Glanzstoff yarn for 
merchants and manufacturers. 

he permanent exhibition includes 
woven and knitted fabrics fashioned 
into garments of the latest modes, as 
well as piece goods of velvets, bro- 


~ 


cales, georgettes, crepes, voiles, ni- 
nous, fine batistes, satins, twills, lin- 
ings, shirtings made of - Glanzstoff 
yarn and Glanzstoff in combination 
with silk, wool and cotton. 


Record Order on ar. Silk 


Exchange 

lloor brokers put through the larg- 
est single sale made thus far on the 
National Raw Silk Exchange last 
week, when 100 May _ contracts 
changed hands at $5.09 a pound. The 
sale was more than twice as large as 
any previous one. Under the rules 
of the exchange 100 contracts cover 
500 bales of raw silk weighing in the 
aggregate 65,000 lbs. At the price of 
the sale, the value involved was thus 
in excess of $330,000. 


Raw Silk Differentials Changed 


\t a special meeting of the adjust- 
ment committee of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange the differential govern- 
ing December deliveries were left un- 
changed for the 15/16 denier sizes 
(Grades A to F) and changed as fol- 
lows for the 20/22 denier sizes: 
Grades W and Y, price of basis 
grade; Grades X and Z price of basis 
grade minus 5c. Heretofore Grades 
W and Y have carried a differential 
discount of 5¢ and Grades X and Z 
a discount of roc. The larger sizes 
have grown comparatively scarce in 
the spot market during recent weeks. 


Service Plan Builds Firm’s 
Spun Silk Trade 


he policy of customer service 
ited by the Champlain Silk Mills, 
about six months ago has proved so 
sucessful as a business-builder that 
hi. customer service department will 
be expanded, it is announced. In line 
wit this plan, S. L. McQuaid, former 
manager of the Goetz Silk Mfg. 

Co. has joined the Champlain Mills 
a es promotion manager. Mr. 
Mcjuaid will cooperate with J. 


Me rhans, manager of the fabrics 
dep: tment, who creates designs 
wh are available to customers of 


the Champlain Mills. 

M-. McQuaid’s function will be to 
aid firm’s customers in selling the 
fab; designed by Mr. Meierhans. 
He \ |! seek to develop present mer- 


chandising channels, and discover new 
ones, it was said. 


It was stated by Charles D. Wolke, | 


sales manager for the Champlain firm, 


that the company’s customer service | 


feature has evoked much favorable 
response among the firm’s clientele 
and has helped the vertical movement 
of the silk goods. 


Print Call Aids Spun Silk 


Flurry of Orders for Yarns to be | 


Used in Many Novelty Fabrics 


Predictions in the spun silk market | 


of a raise in prices, has spurred fabric 
manufacturers to do some active buy 
ing. Orders began coming in freely, 
early last week and continued into the 
current week. This new demand was 
generally attributed to the rapid con 
sumption of spun goods in the fabric 
trades; in novelty fabrics, and woolens 
and worsteds, especially, spun silk is 
being liberally used this season, it is 
stated, and the forecast is for a still 
greater call after the holidays. The 
popular welcome given certain prints 
in which spun silk is utilized also has 
helped to bring in orders for addi- 
tional supplies. 

Spun silk mills complained of a con- 
tinued shortage of Japanese waste. 
This scarcity has gradually been 
growing more noticeable through the 
fall months, and now waste is difficult 
to get, at any price, it was said. Japan 
is reported to be projecting a further 
cut in its silk waste exports, due to 


the call for this goods for domestic | 


use. 

The market was stable all week, 
with prices firm. Calls for immediate 
delivery were fair, and a good busi- 
ness was being written for the spring 
months. 


The figures quoted at 2% 10 days | 
net 30, from the leading spinners are | 


as follows: 


ano ac ncascesscavenscas $4 

Sn dcasiauice nn shiasne 4.5 
60/2 eerste rceseesttescessess 4.7 
BPD: 0.60 cdedecrsseucendbetoscneees 6 





Protest Thrown Silk Prices 
Too High, Mill Factors Say—New 
Rise Is Forecast 

The thrown silk market has entered 
a quiet period, which factors say may 
continue until the Christmas holidays. 
There was a noticeable slackening of 
orders during the week, organzine and 


crepe goods being especially dull. | 


Hosiery trams were in fair call, a 
goodly number of conservative orders 
being reported. 

The decline in thrown silk busi- 
ness was attributed partly to the 


steady upward trend in prices, and | 


partly to a pre-holiday hesitancy. 
Fabric manufacturers had some harsh 


things to say about the high prices, | 


during the current week. Factors who 
specialize in piece goods asserted that 
they now are being squeezed between 
the thrown silk trader and the re- 


tailer. They complained that piece | 


goods do not lend themselves so read- 
ily to increased prices, as, say, the 








Where a spun yarn is indicated in wrap 
or filling, with thrown silk, SASE is used 
to produce a soft hand and silk-like 
sheen. Cross-dye effects are also obtain- 
ed. SASE is the only yarn in America 
made of Vistra—an Agfa product. It is 
spun exclusively by the Fitchburg Yarn 


Company of Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Cops—Cones—Spools Natural | 
Prompt—Efficient—Reliable and 
Converted 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


57 East llth Street ee. 
New York 2376 





8-14 West 30th St., New York 
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CHATILLON 584nND RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 
FA QUALITY TUBING—ELASTi\C—EDGINGS— 
; BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


ae ta ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 















Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing of all 
synthetic yarns on modern equipment by experienced 





operatives. 
Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 
84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 









MONARCH SILK CO. 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS for KNITTING and 
FAST AND 


200 Greene St., New York 





NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West 18% Street VMew York 
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RELIABLE SERVICE 


ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers 


Card Clothing of Every Description | 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
: xX O TOPS‘NOILS 
vf PICARDED 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


ready-to-wear article, and therefore 
they can’t pass on the increase in costs. 
\Vhen these complaints of the piece 
gcods men were told to the thrown silk 
factors, the latter countered with some 
strenuous opinions of their own. The 
thrown silk group said that in view of 
the rising costs of raw silk, even the 
present high prices of the thrown 
yarn do not leave an adequate margin. 
’rices for the week follow: 
(60 day basis) 
Ja organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins $6.65 


organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 6.35 
erepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins 6.60 


Ja 
Ja 
Ja crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.... 6.35 
Ja crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 6.25 
Ca crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 3& 
Tussah tram, 3 end ON COPS. ....cccccccccccecs 2.55 


SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 





He ry tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX... ’ 7.00 
He ry tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX 6.30 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX........ 6.00 
Mosiery COU, GPRCK Beis cose ds cceseveces ove” ae 
eee a ae 5.85 


Raw Silk Quiet 
Lull After Activity Does Not De- 


press Prices 

lhe spurt last week which followed 
a prolonged lull in raw silk orders, 
and which traders had hoped would 
mean active business continuing until 
the end of the year, proved to be 
short-lived. The end of the week, 
and the first part of the current week 
brought a new decline -in demand. 
However, there is a general feeling 
that manufacturers will again do some 
large-scale buying before the holidays. 
As basis for this claim, traders as- 
sert that many yarn manufacturers 
have allowed their stock to go to an 
extremely low ebb; these traders 
argue that the yarn mills will be 
obliged to stock up, to keep their 
looms going until the main spring 
business develops. 

The slackening showed itself in a 
decline all along the line. Filatures 
sold fairly well, this week, but the 
whole 20/22 range registered a pro- 
nounced deadlock. This might have 
been due to price fluctuations, as the 
20/22s went up §c at the beginning 
of the week and showed a likelihood 
of staying at the higher figure. 

For the first time in a few weeks, 
flature prices remained stationary. 
There was some feeling in the market 
that the upward trend of raw silk 
quotations had about run its course, 
for the present. 

the week’s average prices follow: 


(60 day basis) 
Jay filature, grand XX, 13/15...... a 





Jay filature, sp. crack XX 5.40 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13 5.30 
Jar filature, XX, 13/15 5.22% 
Jay filature, best X, 13/15 5.174 
Jar i a es See 5.15 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 4.35 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22 4.15 
T Dee. IE GOODIN oie <adsuseenevses ye 2.00 
G XX (Yellow) 20/22 5.30 
Gra Pe CURD OPER Son c0ck cs carvicneees 5.30 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22......... = a 
Sp PO COED DEB a6 csr cc ccaxnccqtsvese. Geld 
Cra (Yellow) 20/22 ‘ CMEC SV acweenedeoee 5.20 
cr WROD BOE bees ub eee aawe écen san eee 


‘rices on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange were as follows: 
Close For the Week Close Net 


th Dec. 5 High Low Dec. 11 change 
De er cf 5.12 5.08 5.10 ones 
Jar : 5.08 5.11 5.08 5.09 -+.01 
Fet y 5.08 5.10 5.08 5.09 -++.01 
Mar 5.09 5.10 5.08 5.09 seh 
Apr 5.08 5.10 5.08 5.09 +.01 
May ..+ 6.08 5.10 5.08 56.09 +.01 
Jur ease 5.08 5.09 5.08 5.09 -+.01 
July 5.08 5.09 5.07 5.08 
Dee 5 to Dec. 11.—Total contracts, 371; total 
“ of bales, 1,855; total approximate value, 
i cam 


Rayon Notes From Europe 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





GREAT BRITAIN 
It is reported that Cellulose Com- 
pounds, Ltd., of London have acquired 
a factory at Aylesbury with the object 
of commencing the production of arti- 
ficial silk. 
oe 8 
It is understood that British Breda, 
Ltd., have purchased the undertaking 
of the British Visada, Ltd., at Little- 
borough. British Breda, Ltd., in which 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie are heavily 
interested is a subsidiary of the 
Dutch Breda Co. They are building 
a factory at Tottingham near Bury, 
but it is not anticipated that this will 
be ready for about two years. It is 
thought therefore that the firm has 
bought the Visada mill in order that 
it may take up production at once. 
British Visada, Ltd., was formed in 
1925 and is now producing over 20,000 
lbs. of viscose silk per week. No 
details of the purchase price have been 
disclosed. 
a 
As previously advised British Cela- 
nese, Ltd., have recently made a fur- 
ther cut in prices and now acetate 
rayons are selling in hank 75 denier 
at approx. 9/- per lb., 100 denier at 
8/-, 140 denier at 6/6. 
es 
Fears are being expressed here that 
prices of ordinary grade viscose yarns 
will be officially lowered at the New 
Year. It is not thought that multi- 
filament and first grade yarns will be 
seriously cut however. 


ITALY 
It is reported that the French Rho- 
diaseta acetate silk company which 
was known to be negotiating for the 
erection of a plant in Italy have come 
to an arrangement with the Monte- 
catini Chemical concern and a new 
company is to be formed. 
* * * 
The losses of the Italian Enka Co. 
during the last year are said to amount 
to over 9,000,000 lire. 


BEL GIU M 

Imports of rayon yarn into Belgium 
in the first eight months of 1928 to- 
talled 602,800 Ibs. against 1,029,600 
Ibs. in the corresponding period of 
1927. The chief source of supply is 
Italy, but the amount imported from 
that country has decreased by over 
50%. Exports in the first eight 
months totalled 5,550,600 lbs. against 
5,104,000 lbs. The chief markets in 
the order of importance are Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, United States, 
Czechoslovakia and France. 

x * x 

The accounts of “La Seta” show a 
net profit of 4,579,386 Belg. Frs., 
against 1,991,277 frs. for the preced- 
ing year. The company is associated 
with the Soc. Generale de Soie Artifi- 
cielle par le Procede Viscose and the 
Soc. Anversoise. 
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NETHERLANDS RAYON MILLS 


Arnhem — Ede — Rotterdam (Holland) 


Established 1911 


—oOo— 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


Reviving the Rayon Hosiery Industry 
—o0o— 


“So Difficult to Distinguish 
from Real Silk!” 
—o0Oo— 


U. S. Agents: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., 30 E. 33rd St., New York 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 


ZEHLENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 





Finest Finest Quatities 


“$POT AND FUTURE 
~ DELIVERIES 


United dtates 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE +- NEW YORK 


107 
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Watch MINNICH/T'albot Mills 


Extracting Bros SQRESMENSA ass. 
Costs... 


Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Obsolete extracting 


equipment can quickly 
erase profits accruing 



















from other departments. STYLE 
Investigate the economies 60s 
offered by Widely used 
Fletcher Extractors in textile 


and install a machine mills 
that textile 

~ mill owners regard as a | 

| 


“Profit Insurer.” Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO 
New York—Boston 


IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 





THE FLETCHER WHIRLWIND 


FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 






No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin 





















: fi fect! Ww veciali on the 
CONSOLIDATED TEXT Strong reliable “lifetime” ‘Combination Holder’ for ‘both kinds. Write. 
: RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 





presses with 50 years ex- - 
FLETCHER WORKS perience back of them. 


cma SF) <==§ | MINNICH MACHINE WKs., Landisville, Pa. BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 








ALL STEEL 


Which Dyes? Coney aan 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 

' 388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A 


OW do you tell which : : 
dyes you can guarantee 
absolutely fast to power- 

ful Ol’ Sol? 


Do you plaster your dyed sam- ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ples on the roof for two weeks LARGEST LINE BUILT AN AES AY 
ae c > am Pk a’ o P = « « 
and take that for a test? Or Hee) Lee e a: 7 US Meee Mae mn eG. t me s:\e)- Mees Oke 


do you determine scientifically 
which dyes can smile . . . and 
keep smiling . . . at a pouring 
sunlight without losing any of 
their color, value or intensity? 


Bint ie of te tate |! APPERLY FEEDER [95 752tat "20533 


cidedly more accurate than any 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
¥ 42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for comets and prices. 
Correspondence solici 









on-the-roof testing can everhope | PERFECT MECHANISM 

to be. “Colors, Fast or Fugi- | GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
tive?” explains. Write for your POSITIVE UP TO DATE HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
copy. 








ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 





Atlas 
Electric GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Devices Co. consotateo oma ! 





M. SALTER & SONS 


360 W. Superior St., 





Graders of 
Catena, DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. WOCkEN RAGS 
NEW YORK NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. REWORKED WOOL 
+ eo TEXTILE MACHINERY ae 


BOSTON 
8. R, David & Co., Inc. 
252 Congress Bt. 


PHILA. OFFICE 


Card vard Clothing 








Napper Clothing 


- “Tetrakierol’’ 


R ded f ly boili Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
ecommended for properly boiling 

out and bleaching goods contain- Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
ing rayon and colored yarns. . . . Jersey City, N. J. 





Engineers & Contractors 
£ Industrial Piping and Air Conditionin. 


Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Upward Trend to 
Wool Substitues 


Strong Old Rag Situation May 
Force Higher Prices on 
Processed Products 

Reworked wool manufacturers are 
obtaining slightly better prices on their 
products but are somewhat fearful lest 
any further rise in rags should com- 
pe! another advance in the processed 
stocks in demand and so check expan- 

n of mill purchasing. The old rag 
market maintains its advances and the 
trend is still upward. The general de- 
mand though still irregular is never- 
theless on broader lines than for many 
weeks past. Since the middle of No- 
vember mixed rags have advanced 
from 9c to I2c, an increase of 33%. 
Needless to say that graded rags have 
made no similar advance. 

(he knit stocks, merinos, serges and 
worsteds were in better demand and 
graders were able to induce consumers 
to look at the price matter more rea- 
sonably than has been the case of late. 
\ mill buyer of rags is not as a rule 
influenced very much by what the 
grader may tell him about the high 
costs of the mixed rags which consti- 
tute the grader’s raw material. The 
mixed rag situation however continues 
to hold so strong that unless the rag 
grader is able to obtain better prices 
on the sorts he can sell, he will be un- 
able to do anything else than operate 
at a loss. The general outlook is for 
increased business. 
knit stocks are arriving 
steadily thus preventing any shortage 
of this type of material. Were it not 
for these imports, domestic graders 
would be able to obtain much better 
prices on the colors and qualities in 
demand. The matter of tariff revision 
is now becoming a matter of general 
interest and it is practically certain 
that wool growers in the U. S. will 
ask for a higher rate, possibly 36c 
instead of 31c now in force. If the 
rag industry were a little better or- 
ganized than it seems to be, it could 
unquestionably make out strong case 
for a higher duty on foreign rags. 

The bulk of the business in the wool 
waste market continues to run on fine 
materials. This may go on until well 
into January it is believed when me- 
dium qualities will have a better show 
of business. Lap and hard wastes in 
soft materials and fine and blood 
worsted and woolen threads move with 
comparative freedom. Prices are not 
advancing owing to not overlarge mill 
buying on the one hand and increased 
supplies on the other hand. Good 
colored stocks are strong. No very 
large mill demand is necessary to keep 
the Lest fine light colored threads at a 
high price level of the year. The situ- 
ation is very similar in colored lap 
Wast-s stocks of which are small. 


Foreign 





Sound, Economic Wool Basis 





World Clips Likely to 
and No Large Surplus 


Boston. 
WOOL authority discussing the 
general wool situation states that 
the outlook for supplies is satisfac- 
tory. There will be an increased clip 
from South Africa and it is probable 
also that the supplies in New Zea- 
land will show a substantial increase. 
The Australian clip will be fully equal 
in quantity to last season. The some- 
what lower level of values and a 
safer economic basis should insure the 
encouragement and stimulation of the 
market. There should be no anxiety 
over the absorption of all the wool 
that can be produced this season. 


The last series of London wool 
auctions for the year closed with 
prices slightly below the high level 


of the sales except in pulled wools 
which were fully maintained. Com- 
pared with closing prices of the Oc- 
tober auctions, merinos were par to 
5% up, fine crossbreds, 5 to 8% and 
medium to low crossbreds 10% 
Scoured wools were approximately 


10% higher than the October closing 


Be Readily Absorbed 


of Domestic Available 


The United States bought about 3000 
bales, much of it pulled wool, and sold 
approximately 1000 bales chiefly 
grease merinos. The Continent pur- 
chased 50,000 bales and British buy- 
ers around 35,000 bales. 

Total imports into Boston for year 
to date amount to 85,000,000 pounds 
as compared with 119,000,000 pounds 
in the similar period last year, a de- 
cline of 34,000,000 pounds. This 
large decrease has occurred almost 
entirely the manu 
facture of clothing. Carpet wool im- 
ports have kept well up to the aver 
age. Manufacturers of carpets and 
rugs in the United States are depend 
ent entirely upon foreign supplies as 
the amount of wool grown in the 
United States of the carpet type is 
positively negligible. 

A larger demand is appearing in the 
wool district from manufac 
turers for scoured wools. There would 
probably be heavy sales of 4% and 3s 
scoured wools if such were available 
but the high prices asked throughout 


in wools used for 


woolen 


ee EU UEEEEE 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday’ 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
— MONG a occ s cence 38 —47 oe paar average.........-.- —* 
ne clothing ...... emeoe’s . —39 ape Firsts ........+-- _— 
#p blood ..........+.-...-51 —52 Foreign Clothing _ Combing 
DIQOTM nace eee ceenennnes 55 - 56 (In ond: 
eee 54 —55 Seoured basis— 
California Canadian; ae eis 
(Scoured Basis) as oe ses 
ee ss *++--- - +3. Super 12 months....... 1.03—1.05 
; ee eee see — = Super 10-12 months.... .98—1.00 
Texas Australian : Nominal ¢ 8 
(Scoured Basis) = “ DE ceded ee Si tabs e ¢ "a3 an 
Fine 12 mo..... seeeeeees eT LOL 12 oc a diledeichelen ~ r 
‘ine MO. . cee eecceceeees : 1.05 Grease Basis— 
a ee errr Perry .93— .95 ~ Montevideo : . Nominal 
Pulled—Eastern 58-608 ..... ceteeeeeeeeee ees 48 ‘9 
(Scoured Basis) 568 bese eeeens viper at ann ceay a4 4 
i e. aeman feces OR ggg thie ie A aaah 
ES A ee 1.00—1.07 an 40-44g ..........- 3—34 
rt ned rete tere eee e eee eee _— ‘= MT ek ns hn cgi 1—82 
SE sick y os % ee 9's we alee .86— . 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 





Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bend 





Staple fi cieeule: 4 ( ie: “Filing, Flee | ee 
Se er 2 5 China Filling Fleece 
Se Re eieoe S3e<-4.38 teemenn wane 2 
Fine & fine medium........ rn a Oe wen ee ween e 
ae EE CAN Cosh cab aoe ete 1.05—1.07 Seotch Black Face............-- 
% blood «esse eee ees -98—1.00 Rast India: Kandahar........ 38—40 
Mohair—Domestic WINE 5. 50 deans ER AES 41—43 
Best carding ....... c= 5 ee  . . ePe er er  eeee 42—44 
MONE EE kos be Ges i oc w 00% 85—88 Aleppo ...... cee eeeecveeeees 38—39 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Fine white ..... oeewecee 1.23—1.26 Merinos— 4 
Fine colored ........-... 1.07—1.10 ioares _ seen des + at 8 
y; Fame GAPE ccc ccc tuneesac i4— 7 
ee et .... eee 00, Fee Meet... os -s 
MGR extbeameces Saaeeh a 5 oS 9% —10 
§ loos eccscascccisnes, oHEE™ 280 Black eo 912,—10 
SEE, sé 6cntiseneccse’ <a Oe Red ‘aa IIA, taeda Siac 7 ee 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit — 
ig erg Pee ee eee 48— .52 I ear Sane 8. te aisiecth 44 —45 
% blood, Two-ply........ -40— .438 SR To TE Le Mikes 516 bats 19 20 
% blood. Two-plr........ . 385 .37 MON 55.5 susateras 24 —25 
% blood, Two-ply........ .28— .32 worsteds— 
Card— CAME oc we ccecowtiewcess. 7%4— 8 
NS eee .53— .57 0 I errr . - 914—10 
Medium white ........ -. -85— .87 Black ee a hire 10 11 


LD 
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the vear for these grades in the grease 
have removed them from the field of 
woolen manufacturing to a large ex- 
tent. There is however a_ limited 
amount of second clip South Ameri- 
can scoured wool, available at 43'%c 
in bond or approximately 75c. This 
wool was offered a few weeks ago at 
36c to arrive and the price has risen 
rapidly to 43'4c. For finer domestic 
scoured wool the price asked is $1.12- 
$1.15 and for a lower quality $1.08- 
$1.10 with ™% blood quoted $1.00-$1.02., 

As the next wool goods season ap- 
proaches, manufacturers are likely to 
make a stand for better prices. Manu- 
facturers margins have been and con- 
tinue too small and while this is ad- 
mitted by the wool trade, it is also 
said that the wool seller is not to 
blame. materials have 
a condition of great stability 
forecast of 
fabric 


reached 
and any 
manufacturing and 
have to take this 
woolen branch of 
particu- 


Raw 


wool 
will 
‘ount. The 
manufacturing 
lar advantage at this time over 
worsteds in raw materials. 
The virgin wools required are as high 
relatively as worsted wools, noils and 
mill wastes are on high levels and re- 
covered wools are showing an advanc- 
ing price trend. If competition can be 
kept within reasonable bounds, manu- 
facturers ought to be able to name 
and obtain higher prices when the 
heavyweight season agum. 


prices 
mto ac 


possesses no 


cost of 


Wool Shisiianit Slows Down 


Worsted Wools Quieter — Better 
Interest in Woolen Wools 

BOSTON.—W ool prices in general 
are holding very firm with an upward 
tendency shown in one or two of the 
erades where the mill demand or the 
activity of topmakers suggests a pos- 
The trade in foreign 
is quiet. Stocks in bond have 
been adjusted as to price in the foreign 
markets. The wool trade, contrary to 
general opinion, has not had a very 
good year. Houses engaged in import 
done the smallest business for 
many years. 

Business in wool slowed down quite 
a little during the past week. Consum- 
ing mills are apparently well supplied 
for their immediate needs and as the 
inventory season is close at hand, there 
is not likely to be any large or urgent 
buying of worsted wools during the 
the year. In the case of 
the situation is 
The next goods season 


sible shortage. 


wools 


have 


balance of 
woolen wools, 
what different. 
is preeminently woolen and manufac- 
turers of these fabrics already 
showing larger interest in 
his description and have been recently 
purchasing the several scoured wools 
Medium scoured wools are 
conspicuous by their absence and yet 
it is this type of wool that to a large 
extent furnishes 


some- 


are 
we ols of 


available. 


the chief basis for 
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W.J. Westaway Co.| 


cian CANADA 






ee rere 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


see the 
idle gaps 


HERE’S the machine's work- 

ing time —accurately marked 
up on the chart of the Servis 
Recorder. At a glance you can see 
the idle, unproductive gaps... 
and can remedy the trouble as 
soon as it starts. You know when 
operatives stick to their work . 
and when they get careless. ... 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


CAUSTIC SODA 


SOLID GROUND FLAKE 


It's a_ self-operating unit, this 
Servis Recorder. Simply clamp it 
on any machine. Vibrations write 
the record. May we send you 
details? 


The Service Recorder Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SERVIS 
\RECORDER 


Uniformly High Quality 





Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 


: ° ° er . Main and McNab Sts. 
Particularly Effective in Mercerizing Operations 4 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Ask for our descriptive leaflet. Main and McNab Sts. 
Montreal Office: 
M. L. C.-Building 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 















| The Solvay Process Company QS 
40 Rector Street New York \ ms 
( Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia & 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta Hep 





NORLANDER 
MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


189 Charles St., 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
e specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairing 
of all makes of 
Speeder Flyers 
and Spindles. 


PRODUCTION BY 
ESTABLISHING UNIFORMITY 


You cannot expect a su- 
perintendent to keep pro- 
duction figures up and 
| labor costs down when the 

















“breaks” are against him. 


YOUR OWN LABORATORY Scott Testing Machines 
wow THE COST Card Stamping ee eae. out of 


Analysis and Repeating || jenpvi. SCOTT Co, PROVIDENCE, 


Flyer Com ison aaa ea 
Specialists a FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
pecia Inspection Secnauaanein aia ee 
Investigation Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Use this service for Fine and French Index 
FIBRES 
Sie Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 
FABRICS S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Ste. 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘“‘key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


Josepn T. RYERSON & SON inc 


(27 ALBANY ST.,.BOSTON, MASS. 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES = 






PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


pons ORY 
pester rine eonren\ pester rine eonren\ BOARDS 


[Elliot ae | 
|| Cloth Folder escenies 


hee Gi ETC 
Send for Circular 
and Measurer Manufactured by }, 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. |! 
Worcester Mass. ij 


—_————_———— 














RD COLE MFGe 
NEWNAN.GA. 
New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 
i, TANKS-TOWERS-BOILERS 
Mee iY KIERS - CASTINGS 





Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louls, STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 
Cineinnati, Detroit. Cieveland., Buf- é 
falo, New York, Boston Low in Cost 








High in Efficiency 
STANDARD 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGINEERING WKS. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


STEEL 








\ 
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Wool—Continued 


the manufacture of the several woolen 
fabrics. 

fotal consumption of wool for all 
for the year to Nov. I 
aniounted to 442,387,000 grease pounds 
as compared with 463,515,000 lbs. in a 
similar period of 1927, a decline of 
approximately 4%. Classified as to 
use, consumption in the two periods is 
shown herewith: 


I poses 


1928 1927 
Domestie wool... 268,683,000 258,799,000 Ibs 
F n for clothing 63, 093, 000 98,278,000 Ibs. 
Foreign for carpets... 110,611,000 106,438,000 Ibs. 


it will be seen from the above show- 
ing that the decline in wool consump- 
tion for year to date as compared with 
1927 has been entirely in foreign 
wools for clothing purposes. 

The matter of tariff revision is to 
come up sooner than anticipated. The 
new tariff bill will be drafted by Repub- 
licans and hearings before the full com- 
mittee are scheduled to open Jan. 7. 
The subcommittee of schedule 11 cov- 
ering wool and its products will have 
as its chairman Representative Mc- 
Laughlin, Representative Ramseyer 
and Representative Hawley of Oregon, 
who is chairman of the Ways and 
Means committee. As affairs are at 
the moment, manufacturing interests 
will probably ask for upward revision 
on some wool products while wool 
growers will assert the necessity for a 
higher wool duty than the 31c clean 
content provision now in force. It is 
not unlikely that wool growers will be 
willing to allow a lower duty on non- 
competing wools providing they can 
have a higher duty on competing 
wools. In general, wools 46s and below 
do not compete with wools of domes- 
tic origin and the peculiarity of the 
tariff in force is that these cheaper 
wools, although not competitive, have 
had to pay a much higher actual duty 
than the higher priced competitive 
wools. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia, and New York, for the 
week ended Dec. 8, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
ot Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 


Week 
Ended 
Dee. 8 1928 1927 
Domestic ..... 1,142,000 204,500,000 210,900,000 
Foreign ...... 1,187,000 84,491,000 114,230,000 
PE oe cok as 2,329,000 288,991,000 325,130,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
ee ee 1,187,000 84,491,000 114,230,000 
Philadelphia .. 1,392,000 67,806,000 72,957,000 
New York..... 1,696,000 63,033,000 55,331,000 
ae 4,275,000 215,330,000 242,518,000 


Bleached Cotton Cloth Bids 
Wanted 


PHILADELPHLA.—Proposals for 
supplying the Army Quartermaster, 
21st & Oregon Ave., with 1,880 yds., 
bleached cotton cloth, have been 
issued. Bids will be received until 
Dec. 17, at 11 A. M. The goods 
should be 33” to 34” wide, to be used 
e nurses’ uniforms, having smock 
nish. 


A Contract Wool Pool Planned 
for Alberta, Canada 


MontTREAL, CANADA.—Woo0l grow- 
ers of Alberta who are proposing to 
organize a cooperative marketing pool 
on lines similar to those of the wheat 
pool, moved one step nearer that end 
at a conference with Premier J. E. 
Brownlee at which advice was sought 
and given on the question of pro- 
cedure. The meeting, which was a 
continuation of one held some weeks 
ago, was attended by representatives 
of five cooperative selling organiza- 
tions among the wool growers in dif- 
ferent parts of the province. 

If and when a wool pool is formed 
it will be on a contract basis, like that 
of the wheat pool, instead of the vol- 
untary basis on which the Alberta 
growers are now marketing through 
the Canadian Cooperative Wool 
Growers’ Association. Details of the 
proposed new plan were discussed, in- 
cluding especially the contract terms, 
and Mr. Brownlee advised the wool 
men as to how an effective organiza- 
tion might be built up. 


Consider Standard Uniform for 
Merchant Marine Officers 


The variety of uniforms worn by 
officers on ships of the American 
merchant marine was called to the 
attention of the executive board of 
the American Marine Standards Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting in Wash- 
ington and it was suggested that the 
committee study the subject with a 
view to remedying the condition by 
adoption of a standard uniform. A. 
V. Bouillon, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Marine Standards Committee, 
states that the subject received favor- 
able consideraiton and was referred 
to the Technical Committee on “Ship 
Operation Details” for study and 
recommendation. 


Fulton Mills Overseers Dine 


FuLton, N. Y.—The tenth annual 
dinner of the overseers of the Fulton 
mill of the American Woolen Mills, 
Inc., was held at the Hotel Clark in 
this city on the evening of Dec. Io, 
and was attended by about 40 employes 
of the local mill. A splendid dinner 
was served, interspersed with good 
music, clever speeches, and a splendid 
vaudeville show especially engaged for 
the occasion. The principal speaker 
of the evening was James E. Lanigan 
of the Fulton Light Heat & Power 
Co. James Austin assistant agent also 
gave a short talk. Agent Brooker of 
the local mills made a capable master 
of ceremonies. 


Cudahy to Sell Wools Direct 


The Cudahy Packing Co. which 
formerly sold its pulled wools through 
connections in the trade will soon sell 
these wools direct to the trade open- 
ing an office in the near future at the 
Northeast corner of Front and Chest- 
nut streets, Philadelphia. 
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BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 





















IHESE starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 
and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 


by the constantly increasing num- 























ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based 








upon intelligent investigation of 
each individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 







Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Now You Can Size Your 


Warps with Less Breakage 


keep your warps running smoothly, easily . . . and with so 
much less breakage. For Victrolyn proves more satisfactory for 
this work than tallow. It penetrates more quickly . mixes 
with the size more readily, more uniformly. And you can bank 
on cleaner work 


DD Victrolyn to your size bath. Let this modern lubricant 


Victrolyn is an economical oil to use. It’s almost completely free 
of water when you buy it. And you need mix but 5 pounds to 
every 300 gallons of size. 


A test of Victrolyn in your own slashers will prove more than a 
page of claims. Let us send you a 10 gallon can for trial. If 
—— See cso — it should prove unsatisfactory, return the unused portion at our 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE ree ie ; 
——CATAL expense. Write. 


| “Watch 


Bosson & LANE 


W eaving” 
Works and Office: 


-VICTROLYN- 


(REG US PAT OFF) 


Atlantic, Mass. 


Alizarine Assistant 
Bleaching Oil 
Para Soap Oil 


Turkey Red Oil 
Castor Soap Oil 


Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 
Soluble Grease 


Bleachers’ Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 
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DiAMOND ALKAL! © 


> PITTspuRGH, P> 


alt 


WORKS -ALKAL! ° 





TY DEPENDABILITY AVAILABILITY 


UALI 
Three Points to Remember About Diamond Alkalies 





1. The quality of Diamond Alkalies is as 
pure and uniform as it is possible to pro- 
duce commercially. 


2. The contents of every single container 
bearing the Diamond trademark is backed 
by a nationwide reputation for depend- 
ability which we regard as priceless— 


POQPIIDO IOI IROL IL III LORG9 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY >: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
and Everywhere 


your assurance that the strictest standards 
of quality are constantly maintained. 


3. A network of distribution that assures 
quick availability of less than carload lots 
in any industrial center in the United 
States. Carload shipments are made direct 
from the centrally located Diamond Plant 
at Painesville, Obio. 
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Charlotte, N. C., 
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- DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Finishers’ Division of S. T. A. 
\s Meeting at Greenville 


GREENVILLE, S. C_—About 200 mem- 


ers of the Dyers, Finishers, 


Bleach- 


rs and Mercerizers Division of the 


Dec. 15. 


hairman of the group. 


J. M. 


Southern Textile Association are ex- 
pected to attend the winter meeting of 
the section at Greenville, S. C., Sat- 
Gregg, 
is secretary and Paul 
'{addock, also of Charlotte, is general 


of 


The program for this meeting in- 


ludes three events, 
2:36: Py M. 


Mr. 
anquet. John W. 
Greenville, 
iddress at the banquet, 
will be 
Daniel, 


linner address 


Dr. D. W. 


a luncheon at 
an afternoon session for 
the discussion of technical 

and a banquet in the evening. 
Haddock will preside at the 
Arrington, of 
will deliver the principal 
discussing in- 
A humorous after- 


matters, 


delivered by 


a member 


faculty of Clemson College. 


C. W. Walker, of 


Boston, 


of the 


Mass., 


will address the gathering after the 


luncheon. 


Details of the meeting will 


ippear in these columns next week. 





United States Soda Ash Sales in 


Java Increase 


Java imported 


1,198,090 kilos of 


soda ash in 1927, of which 14% was 


furnished by 
80% by 


Great 


Great Britain. 
Britain’s share 


the United States 


and 


During 1926 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com. 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 


Iron Free ° 
Potash, Lump....-.. 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 


gr., GOM. ..... coee 
Bleach wder, 

00. Ib. Dowder, ie 
sen Tr 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 


Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 
oRowrme (C. P.) bbls. 
ONS wcccecvccvweces 
Yellow Crude ..... 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 
Lead—Brown acetate. 
White ( ) 
Lime, acetate 100 ib 
Potassium—Bichromate 
Chlorate crystals. . 
Permangan, tech... 
Sodium acetate 
reste S666... ae 
sulphite, 
Nitrite 


Bitette sss seceese. 
Prussiate, yellow.. 
Sulphide, tae 


Tartar ‘emetic, tech. 
Tin—Crystals ...... 
Bichloride: * 50 deg. . 

Oxide, bbis........ 
Sine Weet .caccce sce 


Acids 


Aqua, 28% per 100 


eee ee eee 





was 937% ; the United States showed 
a gain in 1927, says Consul E. M. 
Groth, Surabaya. 


New Supply of Chromite 

An important source of chromite 
which assays over 48% has been dis- 
covered west of Armstrong station, 
Ontario, Canada, in a dyke about 700 
feet wide and a mile in length. This 
should be of interest says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to American 
chemical industries producing ferro- 
chrome and other chrome chemicals 
since the United States consumes over 
one-third of the world’s output of 
chromite. 


New Belgian Chemical Com- 
panies Formed 

A new company known as “Carbon- 
ization Centrale’ with a capital of 
75,000,000 francs has been formed in 
Rebvion for the construction of coke 


ovens and a by-product plant. An- 
other recently formed concern, called 
“Societe Carbo-Chimique,” with a 
capital of 150,000,000 francs, will 
manufacture products for the chemi 
cal industry. Both concerns have 
purchased land in Hainault for the 
erection of their plants. 

William Carter Co., Springfield, 


Mass., 
force 


has added 75 to its employment 


recently, and is operating over- 
of this trade time in some departments. 
Alkalies 

14@ —i @ {mmenio, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
3%— 8% Borax, 8. bbls..... 3; — 

200 —2 0 ra, carbonate, 80— 5% 6% 
S = BM _ Be caccsosorver _ 

% Caustic, ot. ° i%k— 7™% 
ane 5 Soda ‘Ash, See fe light. . 137 —2 44 
Contract, 100 +» 182 —1 55 

200 — 2 60 Bicarb. per 100 lbs. 2.00 — 2 50 
5%4— 6 Caustic. 6% per 
a4 8 100 1. .....: ..- 415 — 4 80 
3;— 4 Contract, 100 Ib... 33830 —.... 

18 00 —18 00 BO. 200 We cccece 00 — 1 25 
26%— 28 

17% —1 90 Natural Dyes and Tannins 
72 — 138 —Fustic: Crystals ..... 18 — 22 
ié — 15% Liquid, 81 deg. .... 8 — 10 
17%4— 17 Gambier, liquid — 10 
i5s%— 15 Hematine, crystals .. . — 18 
12 — 12% Indigo—Madras ..... —_ = 
13 14 ood Extract, lq 

— 400 Gl Gem. cccccse 7 — 8% 
‘ay_— ‘9 DE tisesnne 14— 18 
[-— eo +o 
eee 18 Quercitite extract, 51 5% 6 
7 — , 2% sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 

‘eo * Be RT oe sss. 5%— 6% 
3 ae 4 Extract, 2 ote 10 — 11 
13°— 12 Tannic Acid, tech. 35 — 40 
3 — 2% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
27%— .... Alpha eaten. ° 32 — & 
B8T4%e— .... ADETIRO GEL .cccccees 15 — 16% 
15%4%— .... toad bn eevee 2426 — 

54 —.... Beta Naphthol _ sub- 
9s — 11 TE cue tee ese. 5 — 60 
Technical ........-. 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ..... 27 — 28 
Metaphenylene ae 
mine ...... 84 —.... 

368 — 83 88 Paranitraniline coccee 55 — 
= 2 Oils and Soaps 
5 — 6% Castor Oil, No. 3.... 124%— 13% 

Olive Oil, denatured, 
00 —.... Sk’ c ccescewoeeee 135 — 1 50 
TE sa ccccveces 10%— .... 
00 — 6 75 Bee Ge. Wh... <2 9 — 10% 
11 — 12 Stearic Rea double 
WUE sv nccccsccns 18 — 18% 
1550 —.... Turkey Red Oil, 50% . 9 — iil 
38 — 39 Pise Oil, gAL........ 5 — 


Printers Seek Cooperation 


Matching for Converters 
Could be Simplified 

Further cooperation between textile 
printing colorists and stylers and de- 
signers of fabrics, was suggested at 
the meeting last Saturday in New 
York of the National Association of 
Textile Printing Colorists. Many of 
those who participated in the discus- 
sions recognized the importance of a 
closer contact by the printer, with the 
stylers and designers, and the troubles 
in matching colors, of which consider- 
able was said, emphasized this. 


Color 


M. J. Warner, president of the Con- 
verters’ Association, proposed that 
constructive work could be done by 
having those responsible for designs 
and color fabrics, at 
seems to be 


combinations on 
these 
little 
most stvlers, 

Matching 
ings is 
tasks, it 
speakers. 


meetings. There 
understanding on the part of 
of the printers’ 
dyes to customers’ 
the next to impossible 
stated by some of the 
Stvlers have no idea as to 
what colors are practical. 


problems. 
paint- 
one of 


was 


A suggestion was made by Dr. O 
R. Flynn, manager of Waldrich 
Bleachery that the converters find 
some way of having the makers of the 
color tubes used by the designers co- 
operate with the dye manufacturers, 
offering to textile firms only tubes 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 





Albumen, blood do- 
EG. aarews dase ss 488 — 50 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.. 477 — 4 97 
Gum, British, 100 Ib. 5 02 — 5 22 
Ce UE eg vcccticees 41g— 5% 
Starch, corn, 100 lb... 412 — 4 32 
WEN ccs dens os 6 — 6% 
EN we cucad ene ew wie 9 — 10 
ss conan tense 681A 10 
Tapioca flour ....... 8y%— 5% 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid). 28 — 52 
Black Columbia FT. 50 — 60 
Be, B Mev cates: « 24 — 382 
Blue Sky, ordinary. 455 — 90 
Blue, 2 GL........ 70 —2 50 
Bins, 4 Gis. .cccce ROD me ceca 
Blue Sky, FF 60 — 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL 190 —.... 
Blue, Solamine .... 200 —.... 
Benzo Azurine .... 90 — 80 
St eee 40 — 60 
Te —EES 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G 85 —.... 
Brown, Congo R 80 —.... 
Se 60 — 90 
Green, G. ...... 65 — 90 
Orange, Congo . 7 : +4 ae 6 ace 
ange, Fast S..... — wee. 
Red, Fast F.... 80 — 90 
ee Ce cccece 40o— 50 
Benzo am a 
1skbhneeee een 40 — 60 
Benzo Purpurine, a0 
seemeune ae 125 — 1 50 
gearlet, 4 BA...... 150 — 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 145 — 
Scarlet, 8 BS...... 125 —.... 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 — .... 
Violet NM. .ccces 110 —41 20 
Yellow low chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, oe 9 — 95 
Devel ing Colero— 
Blac ar 40 — 60 
Black —_—— woes ++. — 90 
Grange, devel ecne 00 —.... 
Orange eveloped 250 —.... 
Primuline ........ eo —1 15 
Red, Dev. ccs SO Se cave 
Scarlet, a 50 — 





of color that have practical significance 
in printing and finishing. It would 
be a help if a styler would get all 
paints for designs from one store, and 
in this way, have a uniformity of 
shades, so the printer could do match- 
ing. 

Col. H. A. Metz, who was a guest, 
spoke of the progress that had been 
made in the textile printing business. 


Doctor Hollander of Rohm & Haas, 
Philadelphia, delivered a _ talk on 
hydrosulphites. 


Rise of Fast Colors 


Development of public conscious- 
ness to fast color fabrics, according to 
M. J. Warner, president of the Con- 
verters’ Association, was not a natural 
evolution, but a situation that he and 
the Converters’ Association had taken 
up, the start of Federal 
Trade Commission investigation, sev- 
eral years. 


following 


Warren Trimble, of Bellman Brook 
Bleachery Co., Fairview, N. J., presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the 
meeting. Ivar L. of North 
Andover, Mass., spoke on the need 
for restoring the natural weight to 
the cloth, after it has been dried and 
tentered and the moisture taken out. 
This process of reconditioning before 
printing, he said, can have a vital 
bearing on the character of the print- 
ing itself. 


Sjostrom, 


Agitation on the part of the con- 


Sulphur Colors— 


0 ES eee 20 — 81 
Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 8 
Blue, Navy ....... 50 — 6 
OO a 37 — @ 
eee Ss —1 
Green, olive ...... 2a — 58 
 nKncwereease 45 — 1 40 
Basic Colors— 
ee 909 — 1 36 
Bismark Brown.... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ...... 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals.. 150 — 1 75 
Malachite Bees BO —= cecs 
Methylene blue .... 100 — 1 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 —1 18 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
oe. eee 145 — 1 6 
Victoria Blue B.. S TO = gece 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk. 417 — 6 
Rapepenine black, 
ee anele 50 — 565 
Alizarine saphirol.. 2 35 — 4 00 
Alkali blue ...... 825 — 8 50 
Indigotine ........ 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water sol- 

BOIS) _ nccccce ae 1% — 80 
Soluble Blue ..... 8300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine ... 100 —.... 
Sulphone Blue R. 60 — 96 
Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
Rescorcin brown .. 80 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green 8 .. .. 84 —1 70 
——— ao petanees 2 — see 

range crys. — sees 
Acid Fuchsine .... 30 — 9% 
Azo eosine G ..... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 96 
Fast red A....... 50 — 65 
Azo yellow ....... 1.35 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

Gi ivewenemadas cs 140 —.. 
F. Light Yellow, 3 

G. oe 2 OD = ace. 
Naphthol, yellow. -- 18 —1 4 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B..... 130 —.... 
Diamond Black PV. Te ee paws 
Chrome Bive Black. “a= —.... 
Chrome Brown .... 60 —1 86 
Chrome Grean .... % —1i1 3 
Chrome Yellow .... 465 —1 1 
Indigo— 

Synthetic 20% paste 15 — WW 
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OT the least of the ad- 

vantages in using this 
Company’s Disodium Phos- 
phate is that of having it ar- 
rive clean and uncontami- 
nated—thanks to our use 
of only A-1 barrels with spe- 
cial paper liners. 


the 
mil 


{ GENERAL CHEMICAL 
x COMPANY 











ys 40 Rector St., NewYork 

“4 Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 

b: BUFFALO . CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER = LOS ANGELES 

Nd PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 

b THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
(POLL PD PP SP SL SL SL LDL LS SS SASS STD, 








near H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
e Pres. and Treas. Vice President 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & (O0., Inc. 
Established 1815. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


HEAVY 


CHEMICALS 





Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA a 


(Solid and Flaked)  amaigi'tam fon 
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Because of 20 years hard test 
ing, by actual use in the Textil« 
Industry, Diastafor has main 
tained its leadership in the field, 
as a desizing, sizing and finish 
ing agent. 


It strips the warp, in prepara 
tion for dyeing and bleachinz, 
‘| completely and thoroughly. It 
| actually imparts to the fabric a 


It is equally efficient when used 


fine softness of feel and finish. 
with cotton or mixed goods. 


DIASTAFOR 


FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Dept. 


695 Washington Street New York City 


Reach the quality heights 


You can put your goods in the quality class 
easily at no extra cost. The next time you 
need silicate of soda, order Philadelphia 
Quartz Company’s “Star” Brand. Its reputa- 
tion and increased popularity are evidences 
of merit and value to textile mills. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
Silicate Headquarters 
Philadelphia 


There is a Greater Demand 


than ever before for the 


ado 


uality and Service 


because these special purpose alkalies 
treat fibres and fabrics most efficiently 
and without harm. 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY, 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


-umer, for fast colored goods, has led 
rinters in almost every finishing 
lant in the country to adopt the use 
f vat color dyes in their plants, ac- 
ding to Dr. H. E. Hager, of the 
eneral Dyestuff Corp. 





' . e 
| New Publications | 
t . ea anaes 
RAYON YEAR Book, 1928-29 Edition, 236 
pages, 6 x 9% in. Numerous illustra- 
tions. Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co.,, 
New York. Price $1. 
lhe contribution which TEXTILE WorLD 
has made to the technical literature on 
rayon and allied fibers has been invalu- 
Appreciating the significance of 
this new development in the early days 
of its impetus, TEXTILE Wor pb established 
rayon manufacture and processing as one 
of its major departments. Each week it 
has devoted a great deal of space to the 
presentation of the latest information on 
synthetic fibers and their use. It has 
come to be recognized as the standard 
statistical authority on rayon, its data on 
domestic production being quoted 
throughout this country and abroad. 








able. 


In addition, it has published annually a 
special Rayon Issue, in order that the 
outstanding developments in this field 
during the year might be presented. Con- 
tinued growth of the industry has necessi- 
tated a further step—the publication in 
book form of the articles which reflect 
the most important achievements in rayon 
production and utilization, plus the stand- 
ard tabular matter, revised to date, which 
all those concerned with this fiber require. 
The result is the Rayon Year Book. It 
is offered as a reference book for rayon 
yarn producers, converters, and fabrica- 
tors, as well as for textile students. 

The publication gives statistics on 
rayon production, consumption, and im- 
ports; facts on various rayon companies; 
progress made in rayon qualities during 
the last year; technique of processing 
rayon in cotton, woolen, worsted, silk, 
and knitting mills, and in the dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing works; develop- 
ments in the use of staple fiber; rayon 
calculations ; and numerous kinks on dye- 
ing, delustering, oiling, identification, 
sizing, weighting, weaving, etc., as well as 
tests, tables, and miscellaneous data. 





ATLANTA FROM THE ASHES, by Ivan Al- 
len; published by Ruralist Press, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

This book tells in an exceedingly in- 
teresting manner the romantic story of 
the emergence of Atlanta from the 
ashes of ruin in which it lay in 1864, to 
the position of dominance it holds today. 
It presents definite facts regarding all 
phases of the city’s characteristics, and 
of the commerce and industry which 
have developed there. Among the sub- 
jects covered by its various chapters are: 
Climate, Taxes, Labor, Raw Materials, 
Hydro-Electric Power, Textiles, Cera- 
mics, Chemical, Water, Aviation, Furni- 
ture, and Printing and Publishing. 

‘he story of Atlanta, as told by Mr. 
Alen, who is chairman of the Indus- 
tri:! Bureau of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, is interesting, not only as it 
applies to that city, but because it re- 
flects in a graphic way the progress 


= h has been made in the South as a 
Whole, 


Business News 


Johns-Manville Corp. Acquires 
the Celite Products Co. 

Purchase by the Johns-Manville Corp. 
of the assets and the entire line of prod- 


ucts of the Celite Products Co. has been 
completed. 


Of interest to industrial and construc- 
tion fields, this acquisition enables Johns- 
Manville to take another step in the 
strengthening of its position as an out- 
standing factor in the production and 
sale of insulating and allied materials. 

Accordingly, the Celite Products Co. 
now brings to Johns-Manville an annual 
business of over $4,000,000, in net sales 
of high temperature insulation and kin 
dred lines, made from diatomaceous 
earth,—a fossilized deposit derived from 
ancient sea life. An even more valuable 
asset, however, is the Celite holdings of 
this deposit in California, which is one 
of the largest known sources of this kind 
and quality. ; 

In addition to insulating products, the 
Celite Froducts Co. has been a large 
producer of filtration materials exten- 
sively used in sugar mills, oil refineries, 
sewage disposal plants, etc. 

Celite for concrete, one of the newer 
uses of Celite, is already one of the 
largest of developments of this product. 
Its primary function is that of greatly 
increasing the workability of concrete. 

This business also will be rapidly de 
veloped and amplified by the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. 


Foster, Willis & Co. Open New 
Hampshire Branch 


Foster, Willis & Co., industrial en- 
gineers and accountants, Boston, Mass., 
have opened a branch office at Concord, 
N. H., with Willard C. Rand as resident 
manager. Frank L. Willis of this firm 
is secretary of the New England Knit 
Goods Association of which Richard W. 
Sulloway of the Sulloway Mills, Franklin, 
N. H. is president. 





Raymond Kohler Now with 
Borne Scrymser Co. 


Raymond Kohler is now associated 
with the Boston Office of Borne Scrymser 
Co., as sales representative, through New 


England, for Breton Twister Ring 
Grease, Brilliant Oil AX, and other 
lubricants. 


Mr. Kohler was formerly associated 
with Edward Rose Co. and Huntley & 
Co. 





E. S. Whitten, Inc., Remove to 
Larger Offices 


The advertising agency of E. S. Whit- 
ten, Inc., have moved their offices into 
larger quarters and are now located at 
30 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. With 
the increased space, which is admirably 
suited to their purpose, they are in a 
position to render even better service to 
their clients. 


Woonsocket Falls Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., which recently purchased the Clin- 
ton Mill property formerly belonging to 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., are installing 
machinery in the Clinton plant and will 
put it in operation shortly for the manu- 
facture of plush goods. 


-—=4 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE YELLOW,FF CONC. 


A New Fast-to-Light Direct Yellow 


HIS new dye is an important 

addition to the National's line 
of Solantine Dyes. In addition 
to excellent fastness to light, it is 
distinguished by good fastness to 
washing for a direct color; and is 
suitable for dyeing all classes of 
cotton and rayon material that are 
satisfactorily dyed with the best 
of the direct colors. National 
Solantine Yellow FF Cone. is not 
dischargeable but can be used in 
colored discharges. 


National'Aniline & Chemica! Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO ° (PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 











RODNEY HUNT 





Adopted as standard by prominent mills 


Let “White}Seals” | 
Protect}Your Log Rolls! 






LooseRings 
CONSOLIDASED FEXTILE TEXTILE 
——CATALOG — 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Maple Street Orange, Mass., U. S. A. 


Simplicity and Durability 
Coupled with Efficiency 


Needed replacement 
of parts more gener- 
ally manifests itself 
while machines are in 
use — when they are 
most needed. 


Only those fully ac- 
quainted with dye 
house practice and the 
corrosive action of 
chemicals used can be 
expected to safeguard 
customers in this re- 
spect. Nor is it unim- 
portant that moving parts be designed without regard for 
the time required to make needed repairs. 


All our parts that are susceptible to wear are machined 
separately. They are all interchangeable, are all readily 
accessible and replacements can be made in a very few 
minutes. 


For skeins and loose or Raw Stocks 
of every description. 


Inc. in 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, INC. 
Valetta & Coral Sts., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Did It Ever Happen to You? | 





UST when there is a particular issue of TEXTILE 
WORLD that you are very anxious to see — an issue 
that has an article on that one thing you are especially 
interested in — 


Doesn’t it make you mad to find that Jim or Henry or | 
Bill has the issue and “ hasn’t finished yet with it” or | 
“left it at home and lost it ”— 


There’s just one way to make sure you get every copy | 
of TEXTILE WORLD — subscribe for a copy to be sent || 
to your home. Save each copy and after a few months 
you'll have a reference library covering all angles of 
the industry — and you won’t have to hurry reading 
it because you know the “ next man” is also anxious 
to see the copy. 


MAIL THIS TODAT 


TEXTILE Wor.LpD 
Tenth Ave., at 36th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE Wortp to my home addressed 
as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full payment is enclosed. 


3. .u5 Line h saan cease kes For our office records please fill 
Pe iia. ek WGSee cn seavannstoens out the following : 
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Color & Dye 
Scale 
No. 6100 


Designed in accordance 
with suggestions of dye- 
stuffs manufacturers for 
weighing small quantities 
of colors, etc. 


Graduated beams eliminates 
all weights from 1/100 oz. 
to 1 lb. 


Send for No. 36T catalog 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO. = —See cttso— 
92 Reade St., New York NTALOG—— 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


MINIMAX 
CONE BELTS 


For cone belt economy Minimax has no 
equal. It lasts for years, and does not 
stretch, slip, or break. You cannot buy a 
more satisfactory belt than this. The only 
cone belt we know of, guaranteed for a 
period of two years against defects in work- 
manship and material. A trial on your 
frames will convince you of its super-qual- 
ity. Your inquiries solicited. 


William F. Harticon 


Sole Distributor for the United States 
28 Borden St., Fall River, Mass. 








it 
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| Useful Catalogs | 


Soluble Silicates in Industry. This 
is one of the Chemical Society monograph 
series and is written by James G. Vail, 
chemical director of the Philadelphia 
Quartz Co., Philadelphia, Pa. The aim 
is to review and summarize so far as 
possible all the important things that have 
been written about, or done with silicate 
if soda to date. Part of the book, there- 
fore, is technical in reviewing the chemi- 
cal aspect of the subject. Another long 
portion deals with practical applications 
in all sorts of lines. The book is well 
illustrated and is thoroughly indexed. 
There are several entries under the word 
“Cotton,” several under the word “Silk,” 
some under “Bleaching” and a great 
many under the heading “Soap.” 

ok * * 


Thermostatic Control. The Powers 
Regulator Co., Chicago, IIl., has issued 
a new 16-page booklet entitled, “The 
Powers System of Thermostatic Control 
for the Slasher Room.” It shows the 
ipplication of Powers regulators to size 
cookers, storage kettles and slashers, and 
explains the operation of these devices. 
Illustrations of many installations are 
shown, and there are numerous letters 
from mills using these controls. 

* * 

Valves. Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 
Boston, has issued a 140-page catalog, 
known as No. 6, on Nordstrom patented 
valves, which are of the plug-cock type 
with lubrication and lifting features that 
make for easy and sure operation. The 
catalog is profusely illustrated. 

a 


Gears and Chain Drives. The Bos- 
ton Gear Works Sales Co., Norfolk 
Downs, Mass., has issued a new 240- 
page general catalog, known as No. 48, 
which gives details of the company’s 
standardized products that are carried in 
stock at mumerous service _ stations 
throughout the country. Several pages 
of new products are included. The cata- 
log is of convenient size and is well 
printed and illustrated. 

2s 


Colored Floors. Color is of growing 
importance in almost every line and its 
application to floors is discussed in this 
new booklet entitled, “The New Color 
Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors,” 
published by the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago. The 
booklet is well printed and bound and in 
iddition to presenting the case for colored 
floors gives technical information on 
grades of wood, how to lay flooring, etc., 
for offices, show rooms, etc., as well as 
homes. 

* * * 


Water Tube Boilers. Union Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa., have issued a new 
catalog under the title “Longitudinal 
Drum Water Tube Boilers,” which calls 
ittention to the distinctive features in- 
orporated in the Union  water-tube 
boilers to make them quick steaming and 
rive low maintenance, safety, and high 
ficiency. This company has also issued 

catalog under the title, “Union Cross 
rum Water-Tube Boilers,” which pre- 

nts details of design and construction 

{ this type. Numerous illustrations add 
) the interest and value of both publica- 


* * * 


Automatic Pumping. A new publi- 
cation issued by Barrett, Haentjens & 
Co., Hazleton, Pa., describes a method 
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used to make suction lift centrifugal 
pumps automatic. This bulletin, while 
dealing with but one automatic pumping 
system, is of general interest. It shows 
how the centrifugal pump can be started 
and stopped by a float switch, push but- 
ton, pressure regulator, or time switch. 
It explains the way in which the pump 
is primed, and describes the several de- 
vices used to protect the pump and elec- 
trical equipment against damages. 
$= @ 


Texrope Drives. Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has issued a new: bulletin, No. 1228-H, on 
texrope drives. Numerous textile appli- 
cations are illustrated and discussed. This 
company has also issued bulletin No. 118- 
E covering types “AR” and “ARY” 
polyphase induction motors, and com- 
prising general purpose motors in the slip 
and roller-bearing types built with steel 
frames. Control apparatus is also taken 
up. Illustrations show details of con- 
struction. 

* * * 


Chlorate Color Discharges. Carbic 
Color & Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
has issued a bulletin on the process for 
the production of fast chlorate color dis- 
charges with indigosols on indigo and 
padded chrome mordant colors. Printing 
recipes are given; also cloth samples 
showing the effects obtained. 

* * 


Electric Cloth Cutting Machines. 
This is a 16-page booklet on electric 
cloth-cutting machines manufactured by 
Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The first section is devoted to Eastman 
service, and is followed by illustrated 
descriptions of the various models of 
cutting machines for all classes of re- 
quirements. Auxiliary equipment is also 
taken up. 

ok x & 


Labels and Seals. F. E. Mason & 
Sons, Batavia, N. Y., have issued a 
leaflet showing samples of embossed 
hosiery and other textile labels on which 
they specialize. The company’s organiza- 
tion is described, also the service offered 
for the design and production of labels 
and seals to fit individual mill needs. 


* * * 


Electric Motors. Century Electric 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., has issued a bulletin 
devoted to repulsion start induction 
single-phase motors. Characteristics are 
given and details of construction are 
featured. This company has also issued 
a bulletin on squirrel-cage induction 
polyphase motors. Illustrations add to 
the value and interest of both publica- 
tions. In addition, Century Electric Co. 
has published a table of engineering in- 
formation bearing on the selection of 
motors and control. 


* * * 


Roofs. Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 
booklet entitled, “Roofs That Pay Di- 
vidends.” The first section is devoted to 
a general discussion of roofs. This is 
followed by sections on corkboard insula- 
tion, its efficiency, long life, and resistance 
to heat, cold, dryness, and moisture. 


* * ok 


Water Softeners. “Crystalite”’ is the 
subject of an illustrated bulletin No. 183, 
issued by the International Filter Co., 
Chicago. This publication discusses the 
chemistry of zeolite water softening, the 
early history and development of zeolites, 
and the adaptability of Crystalite to up- 
flow softening. Water softener installa- 
tions are shown, and important uses of 
Crystalite softened water are listed. 
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Textile World Moved 


to 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. 


DECEMBER Ist. 


EGINNING December Ist, the 
headquarters of Textile World 
and its associated publications is 
at Tenth Ave. at 36th St. Here 
Textile World’s entire production 
facilities are housed with the rest 


of the McGraw-Hill family. The 
new telephone number is Medal- 
lion 0700. 


In our new quarters and with 
vastly better publishing facilities, 


we welcome the opportunity to 
serve you. Phone, write or call 


whenever your problem concerns 
the textile industry. 


Jot down the new ad- 
dress: Tenth Ave. at 36th 
—telephone number Me- 
dallion 0700. 


Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 


Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 








